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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following derivation of Gas, occurs 
in Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary, art. 
J. B. van Helmont (who died in 1644). 
‘*His first literary production was a 
treatise on the Spa waters, printed at 
Liege in 1624. This piece is remarkable 
on account of the author having used the 
German term gheist, answering to the 
English Ghost, or spirit, to denote the 
air on which the properties of the Spa 
water depend. From this term is derived 
the modern gas, now so extensively em- 
ployed.’’ Mr. Gorton says of this per- 
son’s son, F. M. van Helmont, that “ he 
joined a caravan of Bohemians.’ He 
should have said Gipsies, who are so de- 
nominated in some parts of the Continent. 

G. E.’s sword, which he considers to be 
of foreign manufacture, and not a very 
ancient or handsome one, is probably of 
the age of the Empress Catharine, whose 
name, in the characters of her country, it 
bears. 

There are several inaccuracies in the 
loosely-worded passage sent us by V1a- 
Tor, from Mackay’s ‘‘ Thames and its 
Tributaries ;’’ but these votaries of the 
write-with-ease school are scarcely worth 
criticism. We believe that the scaffold 
for the execution of Charles the First was 
erected in the public street before White- 
hall. 

The Proclamation of the Pretender, 

- offered by T. M. K. we should be happy 
to insert, if unnoticed by any modern 
writer, and not very long. 

EsoraceEnsis requests information as 
to the origin of the dedication of the 
Church at Frodingham, in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, which is the only one he 
has ever heard or read of being dedicated 
to St. Elgin. Is he sure that the name 
is not Elgiva, a frequent female name 
among the Anglo-Saxons? 

The Rev. RicHarp Wa Lker, B.D. 
Fellow of Magd. Coll. Oxford, intend- 
ing to publish an enlarged edition, with 
amended text, of Budden’s Life of Wil- 
liam Waynflete, would be glad to be in- 
formed where the metallic copper plates 
of Chandler’s Life of Waynflete are to be 
found, as he wishes to reproduce the en- 
gravings, as an illustration to his work. 

H. of York has sent a drawing of a 
copper medal in his possession, having on 
one side figures of Venus with a harp, and 


Iris, as a boy, with a bow and arrow, both 
seated on the ground ; and on the reverse 
a magical square of seven figures ; but 
either the medal or his drawing is erro- 
neous in one place, viz. the third square 
in the second row, which he has delineated 
to be 43, whereas, to make the number 
correct, it ought to be 48. Then this 
square will be what is called a magical 
square of seven, making 175 perpendicu- 
larly, horizontally, and diagonally. Of 
the history or purpose of this medal we 
know nothing. 

W.B.D.D.T. asks for information 
respecting Thomas Greenhill, M.D. author 
of a History of Embalming, published at 
London in 1705. Noble, in his continua- 
tion of Granger, gives no further particu- 
lars than could be gathered from the title- 
page of the volume itself. 

W. D. would feel obliged if any of our 
correspondents could inform him, Ist, what 
family, if any, had Sir Chas. Denton, 
M.P., who, with Col. Smith, M.P., was 
taken prisoner, by Cromwell, at the cap- 
ture of Hilsdon House. 2d, What issue, 
if any, had Geo. Denton, Esq. born 1650, 
son of Col. Geo. Denton, in arms for 
Chas. Ist. 3d, The issue, if any, of Sir 
Alex. Denton, M.P. who, together with 
John Hambden, represented Wendover in 
the first Parliament of King Charles: I. 
Also if any armorial bearings and monu- 
mental effigies are to be found of this an- 
cient family, and what and where? 

EBoRAceEns!Is is informed that the song 
commencing ‘‘ Tobacco is an Indian 
Weed,’’ alluded to in Censura Literaria, 
VI. p. 43, note, and of which two lines 
are quoted in one of the Waverley No- 
vels, will be found in Playford’s Wit and 
Mirth, or Pills to purge Melancholy, 
1707, vol. i. p. 315, in D’Urfey’s Pills, 
&c. 1719, vol. iii. 292, and in Sedley’s 
New Academy of Compliments. The same 
Correspondent asks, who was Thomas 
Maude, who wrote and published some 
poetical trifles, towards the conclusion of 
the last century: where was he born? 
What profession, if any, did he follow? 
When did he die ?—Is it known for a cer- 
tainty where Robert Baston, a poet, 
temp. Edw. I. and Edw. II, was born? 
What writings of his have come down to 
the present time? and are any of them to 
be met with in print? 
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Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, written by himself, and 
edited by his Sons. 3 vols. 1840. 


WE have been in some doubt in what manner to present such a 
view of the work before us to our readers, as would afford them 
some knowledge of the talents and character of the writer, without 
entering into the minuter details of his private history, or attempting an 
analysis of his public and political life. Had the book reached us 
with all the gloss of novelty fresh upon it, and did we possess the 
space which those works have, that appear at more distant intervals of 
time than ours, we should undoubtedly have attempted an abridged re- 
view of the interesting narrative of Sir S. Romilly’s life, and given the au- 
tobiography, as far as we could, in his own language: but to attempt such 
a plan in our crowded and confined pages, would be vain, and instead of 
presenting the living and animated form, we should be able to exhibit but 
a meagre and lifeless skeleton. The Memoirs of Sir S. Romilly are divided 
into three several portions: the first is a narrative, in two parts, of the 
events of his earliest years, from 1757 to the close of 1789. The first 
part bears date 1796, two years previous to his marriage: this he has 
carefully revised and corrected. The latter part, dated in 1813, seems to 
have been more hastily written. This narrative is followed by a series 
of letters to his brother-in-law Mr. Roget, commencing in 1780, and end- 
ing in 1783. No original materials exist, from which it would be possible 
to continue Sir 8. Romilly’s life during the sixteen years which elapsed 
from 1789 to the beginning of 1806. This interval has been filled up 
with some letters to friends, a diary of a short visit to Paris in 1802, and 
an unfinished narrative belonging to the history of his life in 1805. The 
largest part of the work is a journal of his Parliamentary Life, extending 
from the beginning of 1806 to the close of it in 1818. The editors 
lament, that of one part of their father’s life no account is to be found in 
this volume. Of his labours in the study of the Law, of his gradual rise 
and ultimate success in his profession, their pages contain scarcely any 
mention ; although abundant materials remain, which certify the inten- 
sity of his labours in his profession, he has left none which show the mode 
by which he rose, or the eminence which he reached. They further add, 
that they wish the portrait of their father to be entirely drawn by his own 
hand ; and they add, in the warm and honourable lavguage of filial affec- 
tion and duty, 


“If they had departed from this 
course, it would have been, not to record 
his triumphs in his profession, or to re- 
late the influence of his eloquence ; but to 
describe some few of those scenes which 
live in the memories of them all, when, in 
the intervals of relaxation from his la- 
bours, and in the midst of his children, 
he sympathised with their pursuits, pare 


took of their enjoyments, added by his 
gaiety to their mirth, and to each in a 
different way was scarcely less a com- 
panion than a father. This gratification, 
however, they have not ventured to allow 
themselves, and as they neither pretend 
to write his life, nor affect to possess the 
impartiality which should belong to those 
who undertake that task, they have 
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deemed it necessary, with whatever reluct- 
ance, to confine themselves strictly to the 
course they have laid down for their con- 
duct, and to which alone they felt them- 
selves equal. The portrait they present 


Of the different divisions of the 


Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly. 
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must, they are aware, be in many respects 
unfinished, and, in some, scarcely more 
than an outline ; but many considerations 
have induced them to offer it, imperfect 
as it is, to the observation of the public.” 


work which have been enumerated, 








there is not one that will fail in the perusal to bring both interest and 
instruction ; but to our mind, the chief beauty of the narrative, aad if we 
may so express ourselves, the delightful bloom and freshness of its early 
pages which describe the opening life of the writer, is that on wiich we 
should longest wish to dwell. The later period of Sir 8S. Romilly’s life, 
when he had risen to political and legal eminence, will appear under a 
different phase to different minds Some are still alive, who were ar- 
rayed both with him and against him in the field of politics: some who 
were his rivals at the bar: some who as statesmen maintained opinions 
and belonged to parties at variance with his: and there are some, we be- 
lieve, who, while they admit the general justice of his remarks, yet depre- 
cate the severity of his judgments on certain of Lis competitors and ri- 
vals. But we have observed, in the acquaintance which we have had 
either personally or throngh books with those who have been distinguished 
in the walks of putlic life, and whom we have been accustomed to see 
engaged in the arduous struggle of political warfare ; that, however dis- 
pleased we may have been with the distant sternness of their manner and 
the peculiarities of their temper, as exhibited to their opponents ; and the 
guarded jealousy and watchfulness with which they protected themselves ; 
yet, when we were permitted to enter the doors of their private life, to 
see them with the armour of warfare laid aside, and accompany them into 
the bosom of domestic endearments, and the unrestrained intercourse of 
friendly society; we confess how imperfect, and often erroneous, is 
the view of character which is gained only in the exhibition of pud/ic life, 
and how werthy even our most implacable opponents are of our esteem. In 
his own beloved retirement, the proud repulsive haughtiness of Chatham 
broke out into the sunniest smiles, and was softened into the sweetest and 
most playful affection ; and the somewhat Roman virtue,* and cold, stoical 
character of Romilly (for such indeed, many who knew him have described 
him to us), was exchanged for that of a man grateful for the blessings 
with which his home was filled, and looking for his happiness and recrea- 
tion in the tenderest endearments of conjugal and parental love. The 
whole picture indeed of his early situation, of his feelings during the open- 
ing morning of his life, of his young ambition, his maturer resolves, his 
virtuous self-denial throughout, his well-directed and assiduous studies, 
his warm affections to his family, his filial regard, are told with a plain 
and reserved simplicity, that win our confidence and esteem as coming 
with the weight and authority of truth, and holding out an useful lesson 
of instruction to those who may not have attained the conviction, that 
almost all the difficulties, however gigantic they may seem, that beset our 
steps, will gradually disappear before a well-grounded confidence in our 
exertions, and a determined perseverance in the path that is to lead 
to success. It was this rich and noble patrimony,—a firm reliance on him- 





* This is the expression which Mr. Southey uses, when speaking of Sir S, Ro- 
milly in one of his letters printed in the Correspondence of Mr. Wilberforce. 
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self, that Romilly inherited from his ancestors,* and with him, it was 
carried out with an uniform steadiness of principle, that was not only 
unseduced, but even unsolicited, both by the ordinary attractions and by 
the more elegant and refined pleasures and amusements of youth. It 
is possible, in the mixed weakness and strength of our nature, that 
there are great and noble qualities, whose existence in the same mind 
seem to be incompatible with each other ; and that those sterner virtues, 
such as the poet describes, 


‘* That sit like falcons cowering o’er their nest,’’ 
cannot well reside 


‘* With all the gentler morals, such as play 
Around life’s cultured walks, and charm the way.”’ 


Be that as it may: it has been said that there was in the character of 
Sir S. Romilly a want of flexibility, and allowance to the manners and 
conduct of those who had been educated under a looser discipline, and a 
code of morals less perfect than his own: and this may have been the 
case ;—but this fault, if not compensated, was surely somewhat to be 
excused, when it was to be seen accompanied by an inflexible severity 
of judgment towards himself,+ by an undeviating perseverance in the path 
of duty, and by a life adorned by the utmost purity of private feeling and 
public honour ; by a warm desire, as shown in his public acts, to defend 
the rights, to improve the condition, and to increase the happiness of his 
fellow-creatures ; while, like all statesmen of high character and principle, 
but even in a greater degree than usual, he had an equal contempt for the 
breath of popular favour, and the undue solicitations of regal and minis- 
terial influence. This honourable feeling is thus expressed in his own 
words: ‘I had rather leave to my children, only a name connected with 
measures which tend to increase the happiness or to assuage the evil of 
any portion of my fellow subjects, than the proudest title which the Crown 
has to bestow, or the amplest possessions which the long enjoyment of the 
most lucrative offices could enable me to acquire.”{ It was, we think, by 
this high standard that he was judged and approved ; and that he gained 
and preserved the esteem of the first men of his age. In splendour of 
abilities, in variety and extent of learning, even in depth of legal attain- 
ment, in political knowledge, in parliamentary eloquence, he was sur- 
passed by more than a few; of theological acquirements, as a study em- 
ployed on the noblest subjects that can exercise the mind or regulate the 





* Speaking of his grandfather, Sir S. Romilly says, ‘‘ he educated his sons to use- 
ful trades, and he was contented at his death to leave them, instead of his original pa- 
trimony, no other inheritance than the habits of industry he had given them, the ex- 
ample of his own virtuous life, an hereditary detestation of tyranny and injustice, and 
an ardent zeal in the cause of civil and religious freedom,’’ &c. See vol. iii. p. 26. 

+ ‘ And Justice, to herself severe.”” Gray’s Ode to Adversity. 

t See vol. iii. p. 25. On the part taken by Romilly on the conduct of the Duke of 
York, Sir J. Mackintosh, in a letter, Oct. 15, 1809, says, ‘‘I envy Romilly neither 
his fortune nor his fame, though I am likely to be poor and obscure enough ; but I do 
envy him so noble an opportunity of proving his disinterestedness. If his character 
had been in the slightest degree that of a demagogue, his conduct might have been 
ambiguous, but, with his habit, it can be considered only as a sacrifice of the highest 
objects of ambition to the mere dictates of conscience. I speak so, because, though 
I trust he will not lose the great seal, yet I am sure he considered himself as sa- 
crificing it ; and to view it in any other light, would be to rob him of the fame which 
he deserves,”’ &c, See vol, ii, p. 270 
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feelings and principles of our nature, he had none ; and his religious 
opinions were such as we would rather altogether pass over* than discuss ; 
but he possessed a singular combination of those qualities, guarded by 
a calmness of judgment and steadiness of opinion, which ensure to their 
owner the esteem and approbation of his fellow-creatures, which remove, 
almost without difficulty, the obstacles that obstruct the road to profes- 
sional eminence, and which may be said even to command success. We 
have thrown out these impressions of our own, from a somewhat rapid 
perusal of the work before us; but, as we profess ourselves incapable of 
so transfusing the spirit and truth of the narrative into a few pages, 
as to present our readers with a faithful likeness of the original, we 
shall refer them to the work itself: no one, we are certain, can read it 
honestly and attentively without benefit ; but those in particular will do 
well to study assiduously the method of life which is there drawn by the 
pen of the original, and to cultivate the virtues that surround it, who 
are endeavouring to attain the honours and success with which it was 
crowned. In the meantime, we shall now turn from the contemplation of 
the author himself to another portion of the work, and present to our 
readers, in the shape of extracts, a view of the opinions which Sir S. 
Romilly formed, and the characters he drew, of his illustrious contempo- 
raries. It will form, we think, no unpleasing gallery of private and 
political sketches ; some of them, seldom noticed by the public eye ; 
others presented with lincaments that had been scarcely observed ; nothing 
done in pique or caprice ; no random or chance strokes of the pencil—and 
if all are not equally impressed with the force or fidelity of the portrait, 
they will recollect that the human mind is an instrument, the different 
passions and qualities of which are constantly appearing and disappearing, 
playing and shifting, and changing their form and colour, and intermin- 
gling and fading partially from view, according to the circumstances in 
which they are placed, the point from which they are viewed, and the 
medium through which they pass. To be sagacious in observing, and 
faithful in recording, is what we have a right to require of the moral 
oar of his race; and in him who has drawn the following portraits of 

is friends and his competitors, and those whom he met in the walks of 
public life, these qualities are surely in no wise deficient. 





* The following seems to us somewhat strange language, coming as it does, froma 
divine of the Church of England, distinguished for his learned acquirements: ‘ Dear 
Sir,—I do not know whether our religious creed may in all points be similar, but we do 
agree upon those great points to which the delief of all doctrines whatsoever ought to 
be subservient ; and this agreement, founded as it is uponan honest use of our under- 
standings, and directed to the happiness of our fellow creatures, will make both of us 
equally acceptable in the sight of that Deity, who is the ruler of all events, and 
searcher of all hearts.” Sec letter from Dr. S. Parr to Sir S. Romilly, vol. iii. p. 
314. Sir S. Romilly himself, in his fictitious letters to C. (vol. iii. p. 374.) in which 
he expresses his own designs and views if he was Lord Chancellor, thus mentions the 
principles on which his ecclesiastical patronage would have been bestowed, ‘In the 
church, to consider those as best qualified to advance the interests of true religion, and 
of the state, who entertain the most liberal opinions ; not those who consider the 
religious order as a kind of corporation, as a profession which has its own particular 
interests to consult, and between which and the society there should be kept up, as it 
were, a perpetual struggle.” Upon this principle we think some late appointments 
have been made ; but, if we may judge of the possessors, by their acts, we should say, 
as the Venetian did, who, praying to the Virgin Mary to help him to mount his mule, 
over to the other side, crying out—“ Per ma fede, la Virgine e troppo graciosa !’’ 
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Let us commence with his early acquaintance with his friend Dumont,— 


‘¢ During this residence at Geneva, I 
formed a friendship with a young man, 
about my own age, of the name of Du- 
mont, who was then studying for the 
church, and was soon after admitted one 
of its ministers. Roget, who had been 
long acquainted with him, had spoke to 
each of usin such favourable terms of each 
other, that we were desirous of becoming 
friends before we met, and a personal 
acquaintance, improved by a little tour we 
made together to the Glaciers of Savoy, 
and round the Lake of Geneva, by the Téte 
Noire, Martigny, Bex, and Vevay, was 
soon matured into a very intimate and 
firm friendship, which remains to this day, 
increased and strengthened by the num- 
ber of years during which it has lasted. 
His vigorous understanding, his exten- 
sive knowledge, and his splendid elo- 
quence, qualified him to have acted the 
noblest part in public life; while the 
brilliancy of his wit, the cheerfulness of 
his humour, and the charms of his con- 
versation, have made him the delight of 
every private society in which he has 
lived; but his most valuable qualities are, 
his strict integrity, his zeal to serve those 
to whom he is attached, and his most 
affectionate disposition.” 

D’ALEMBERT, DipERot.—‘‘ I saw at 
Paris a great variety of persons, artists, 
advocates, and authors. Among these 
were D’Alembert and Diderot, the most 
celebrated of all the writers then remain- 
ing in France. D’Alembert was in a very 
infirm state of health, and not disposed 
to enter much into conversation, with a 
person so shy, and so unused to society 
as I was. Diderot, on the contrary, was 
all warmth and eagerness, and talked to 
me with as little reserve as if I had been 
long and intimately acquainted with him. 
Rousseau, politics and religion were the 
principal topics of his conversation. The 
Confessions of Rousseau were at that 
time expected shortly to appear ; and it 
was manifest, from the bitterness with 
which Diderot spoke of the work and of 
its author, that he dreaded its appearance. 
On the subject of religion he made no 
disguise, or rather he was ostentatious of 
a total disbelief in the existence of God. 
He talked very eagerly on politics, and 
inveighed with great warmth against the 
tyranny of the French government. He 
told me that he had long meditated a work 
on the death of Charles the First ; that he 
had studied the trial of that prince ; and 
that his intention was to have tried him 
over again, and have sent him to the 
scaffold, if he had found him guilty ; but 
that he had at last relinquished his de- 


signs. In England he would have executed 
it, but he had not the courage to do so 
in France. D’Alembert, as I observed, 
was more cautious ; he contented himself 
with observing, what an effect philosophy 
had in his own time produced on the 
minds of the people. The birth of the 
Dauphin afforded him an example. He 
was old enough, he said, to remember 
when such an event had made the whole 
nation drunk with joy, but now, they re- 
garded with greater indifference the birth 
of another master.” ; 

Joun Baynes.—‘ There was a young 
man of my own age, a student, and an 
inhabitant of Gray’s Inn, with whom I, 
about this time, formed a great degree of 
intimacy. His great talents, and his learn- 
ing as a classical scholar, as an English 
antiquary, and as a profound lawyer, must, 
if he had lived, have raised him to very 
great eminence in his profession : though 
his honest and independent spirit would 
probably to him have barred all access to 
its highest offices. This was John Baynes. 
He was a native of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ; had received his early educa- 
tion at Richmond, in that county, and had 
afterwards very much distinguished him- 
self, both in mathematics and in the 
classics, in the University of Cambridge, 
where he became a fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege. A man more high spirited, more 
generous, more humane, more disposed to 
protect the public against the oppression 
of the powerful and the great, never 
adorned the annals of England. His pre- 
mature death, which happened five or six 
years after the time I am speaking of, I 
have always considered as a great public 
loss. To our profession particularly, the 
loss of such a man, and in such a state of 
the profession as that in which it hap- 
pened, was the greatest it could suffer. 
The intimacy which I formed with this 
excellent man soon ripened into thefirmest 
friendship. We prosecuted our studies 
together ; we communicated to each other, 
and compared the notes which we took 
during our attendance in the courts. We 
used to meet at night at each other’s 
chamber, to read some of the classics, 
particularly Tacitus, in whom we both 
took great delight ; and we formed a little 
society, to which we admitted only two 
other persons, Holroyd and Christian, for 
arguing points of law upon questions 
which we suggested to each other.” 

‘¢ In the summer of 1787, I suffered an 


- irreparable loss by the death of my most 


excellent friend Baynes. I had engaged 
to pass a part of the vacation with him at 
his father’s, in the neighbourhood of 
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Skipton, Yorkshire, and we were to have 
set out immediately upon my return from 
‘the circuit; but upon the circuit I re- 
‘ ceived the news of his illness, of the alarms 
which were entertained for him, and his 
death. He had been applying himself to 
study with unusual assiduity ; his business 
as a special pleader under the bar had 
much increased, and he had undergone 
extraordinary fatigues in it; and during 
all this, he had determined to live with a 
very unusual degree of abstemiousness. 
He was attacked by a putrid fever, which 
baffled all the efforts of medicine, and in 
a very short time brought him to the 
grave. His loss was one of the greatest 
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misfortunes which at that time could have 
befallen me, and it was a source of great 
affliction to me ; but I shall ever account 
it one of the most fortunate occurrences 
in my prosperous life, that for six years 
before he died I enjoyed his warm and 
generous friendship. In death he bore 
testimony of his affection to me, for he 
appointed me the executor of his will, and 
he left me a valuable part of his library, 
all his classics, and all his books upon law 
and legal antiquities. His friend Dr. Parr, 
at the instance of his father, wrote an in- 
scription for his tomb, which is very hap- 
pily characteristic of him.” * 


We add the following extract from a letter from Dr. Parr, as the 
account in the present volumes is the first full and authentic one which 
we have received of the deceased, who was previously known to us only 
by a few of his poetical translations, and by his general reputation. 


‘¢ J, Baynes was born at Skipton, in York- 
shire, where his father was a prosperous at- 
torney. He wasa member of Trinity Col- 
lege, and at a time of life unusually early, 
he gained the highest, or nearly the highest 
honours, mathematical and classical. He 
had great ardour of mind, great sin- 
— of heart, great variety of research. 

e was an antiquary, as well as a scholar. 
He was for a time suspected of having 
written the celebrated Epistle to Sir Wm. 
Chambers. He disclaimed the authorship, 
but confessed that he superintended the 
press. He hada very fine commanding 
person ; the tones of his voice were im- 
pressive ; his dress was at all times be- 
coming; his manner was unaffected, yet 
dignified. He was now and then fond of 
paradoxes, and would defend them reso- 





Raynat.— At Lausanne I met with 
the Abbé Raynal; but I saw him with no 
admiration either of his talents or his 
character. Having read the eloquent 
passages in his works with delight, 1 had 
formed the highest expectations of him ; 
but those expectations were sadly disap- 
pointed. I was filled at this time with 
horror at West India slavery, and at the 
slave trade, and Raynal’s Philosophical 
History of the Two Indies had served to 


lutely, when they had all the properties of 
improbability, and even absurdity. He 
was a steady advocate for civil and reli- 
gious liberty. J. Baynes was perhaps the 
most intimate friend Sir S. Romilly had 
in early life, and in consequence of their 
connexion my own acquaintance at War- 
wick with Sir Samuel began at some as- 
sizes or sessions. Sir Samuel spoke of 
him with affection and admiration, and 
doubtless, if he had lived, he would have 
been a bright luminary in the literature 
and politics of England. He had not been 
called to the bar, but practised at Gray’s 
Inn; I believe, as a conveyancer. He 
died, to my sorrow, of a fever, and his 
resignation at the approach of death was 
worthy of his intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious excellences,’’ &c. 





enliven these sentiments; but when I came 
to talk on these subjects with him, he ap- 
peared to me so cold and indifferent about 
them, that I conceived a very unfavourable 
opinion of him. His conversation was cer- 
tainly so inferior to his celebrated work, 
as to give much countenance to the report, 
which has been very common, that the 
most splendid passages in it were not his 
own.” fF 





* See also vol. i. p. 334, in a letter from Mr. Wilberforce, Aug. 20, 1787: “I 











loved and valued poor Baynes more almost than I was warranted to do by the length 
of our acquaintance, or the time we had spent together; and, excepting one or two 
persons only, there is scarce any man living to whose future public services I looked 
forward with such good hope as I did to his. An understanding so solid as his, with 
such unaffected simplicity and honesty of heart, are indeed rarely to be met with in 
our days, and are a greater national loss than can well be estimated.” 

t+ Such we believe to be the admitted opinion of the French critics. We are un- 
fortunately at a distance from our books at the present time, or we could have given a 
tolerably accurate account of the opinions prevalent in French literature on the sub- 
ject ; but we think Holbach and Diderot were supposed to have assisted hin.—Rev, 
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Perhaps among all the characters which Sir J. Romilly observed and 
examined, there is none which will be of more general interest, or excite 
a more extended curiosity, than that of the once celebrated Mirabeau ; 
and we shall therefore extract the more essential parts of it. 


‘“¢ MrraBeau.—It was in the latter end 
of the year 1784 that I first met the Count 
de Mirabeau, and it was to D’Ivernois 
that I owed his acquaintance. His extra- 
ordinary talents, the disorders of his tu- 
multuous youth, the excesses that he had 
committed, the law-suits in which he had 
been engaged, the harsh treatmenf he had 
experienced from his father, his imprison- 
ment in the dungeon of Vincennes, and 
the elegant work he had written, with the 
indignant feelings which so unjust an 
imprisonment inspired, had already given 
him considerable celebrity in Europe ; but 
it was a celebrity greatly inferior to that 
which he afterwards acquired. He 
brought with him to this country a short 
tract, which he had written against the 
order of the Cincinnati lately established in 
America, which it was his object to pub- 
lish here. He was desirous that an English 
translation of it should appear at the same 
time with the original. He read his MS. 
to me, and seeing that I was very much 
struck with the elegance of it, he proposed 
to me to become his translator, telling me 
that he knew it was impossible to expect 
anything tolerable from a translator who 
was to be paid. I thought the translation 
would be an useful exercise for me; I had 
sufficient leisure on my hands, and I 
undertook it. The Count was difficult 
enough to please; he was sufficiently im- 
pressed with the beauties of the original. 
He went over every part of the transla- 
tion with me; observed on every passage 
in which justice was not done to the 
thought, or the force of the expression was 
lost, and made many very useful criti- 
cisms. During this occupation, we had 
occasion to see one another very often, 
and became very intimate ; and as he had 
read much, had seen a great deal of 
the world, was acquainted with all the 
distinguished persons who at that time 
adorned either the royal court or the re- 
public of letters in France; had a great 
knowledge of French and Italian literature ; 
and possessed a very good taste ; his con- 
versation was extremely interesting, and 
not a little instructive. I had such fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing him at this 
time, and afterwards atamuch moreimport- 
ant period of his life, that I think his cha- 
racter was well known tome. I doubt 
whether it has been as well known to the 
world ; andI am convinced that great in- 
justice has been done him. This, indeed, 
is not surprising, when one considers that 

Gant. Mage. Vor. XV. 


from the first moment of his entering upon 
the career of an author, he had been alto- 
gether indifferent how numerous or how 
powerful might be the enemies he should 
provoke. His vanity was certainly exces- 
sive ; but I have no doubt that in his pub- 
lic conduct, as well as in his writings, he 
was desirous of doing good ; that his am- 
bition was of the noblest kind, and that 
he proposed to himself the noblest ends. 
He was, however, like many of his coun- 
trymen, who were active in the calamitous 
Revolution which afterwards took place, 
not sufficiently scrupulous about the 
means by which these ends were to be ac- 
complished. He, indeed, in some degree 
professed this ; and more than once I have 
heard him say, that there were occasions 
upon which,—‘ La petite morale etait 
ennemi de la grande.’ It is not surpris- 
ing that, with such maxims as these in his 
mouth, unguarded in his expressions, and 
careless of his reputation, he should have 
afforded room for the circulation of many 
stories to his disadvantage. Violent,impe- 
tuous, conscious of the superiority of his 
talents, and the declared enemy and de- 
nouncer of every species of tyranny and 
oppression, he could not fail to shock the 
prejudices, to oppose the interests, to ex- 
cite the jealousy, and to wound the pride 
of every description of persons. A mode of 
refuting his works, open to the basest and 
vilest of mankind, was to represent him 
as a monster of vice and profligacy: a 
scandal once set on foot is strengthened 
and propagated by many who have no ma- 
lice against the object of it. Men delight 
to talk of what is extraordinary; and 
what more extraordinary, than a person so 
admirable for his talents, and so con- 
temptible for his conduct; professing in 
his writings principles so excellent, and, 
in all the offices of public and private life, 
putting in practice those which are so de- 
testable? I, indeed, possessed demonstra- 
tive evidence of the falsehood of some of 
the anecdotes which, by men of high cha- 
racter, were related to his prejudice. 
Conssert.—‘ That all men are corrupt, 
and that the true interests of the country 
are disregarded in an unceasing struggle 
between contending parties for power and 
emolument, is an opinion spreading fast 
through the country. No man has con- 
tributed so much and so successfully to 
propagate this opinion as Cobbett, the au- 
thor of a weekly political paper, which, 
being written with great acuteness, and 
R 
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with great energy and vigour of style, has 
obtained a very wide circulation. This 
writer, who set out with being a zealous 
supporter of Government, and a furious 
enemy to republicanism, now every day 
maintains opinions which manifestly tend 
to establish the wildest democracy. His 
favourite doctrine is, that no man in place 
should be eligible to Parliament. He does 
not conceal his eager expectation of an 
approaching revolution, in which I have 
no doubt that he hopes himself to act 
some very conspicuous part. Although his 
opinions on most important subjects 
have undergone a total change; yet, 
whatever opinion he entertains, he ad- 
vances with all the confidence of infallibi- 
lity, and without regard to its conse- 
quences. He is an enemy to all foreign 
trade, except the Slave Trade, of which 
he has always declared himself the cham- 
pion. He has again and again recommend- 
eda national bankruptcy, as a measure the 
most expedient ; and keeping in view these 
great objects, and that revolution which 
he expects, he has for a long time deter- 
mined, as a means of accomplishing his 
object, to destroy all confidence in every 
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individual who has ever taken any part in 
public affairs. This he endeavours to ef- 
fectuate by the grossest misrepresenta- 
tions of their words and actions. The only 
man he at present commends is Sir F. 
Burdett, the Member for Westminster, 
now the theme of his most exaggerated pa- 
nygeric, but once the object of his bit- 
terest invectives ; but this Sir F. Burdett 
is only an instrument whom he makes use 
of for the present, and whose reputation, 
when he finds it no longer subservient to 
his designs, he will, with his accustomed 
arts, destroy. Many persons suppose that 
this man has no object, by the indiscri- 
minate attacks he makes on all parties, 
but to increase the sale of his paper. I 
am well satisfied that he has much higher 
views. Windham, from personal know- 
ledge of this vain and ambitious man, has 
formed, I am told, the same opinion as 
that which has been, with me, the result 
of reading his publications. He has not 
mentioned me more than once or twice, 
and then rather with praise than censure : 
the horror, therefore, which I entertain of 
his disposition and designs, cannot have 
been provoked by any personal enmity.” 


Of another very eminent person, whose eccentricities increased with 
his increasing age, Sir S. Romilly gives the following amusing anec- 


dotes. 


“¢ (Jan. 23, 1808.) I dined to day at 
Lord Erskine’s. It was what might be call- 
ed a great Opposition dinner. The party 
consisted of the Duke of Norfolk, Lord 
Grenville, Lord Grey, Lord Holland, 
Lord Ellenborough, Lord Lauderdale, 
Lord H. Petty, Thomas Grenville, Tier- 
ney, Pigott, Adam, Edward Morris (Lord 
Erskine’s son-in-law), and myself. This 
was the whole company, with the addition 
of one person, but that one, the man 
most unfit to be invited to such a party 
that could have been found, if such a man 
had been anxiously looked for. It was no 
other than Mr. Pinkney, the American Mi- 
nister : this at a time when the Opposition 
are accused of favouring America to the 
injury of their own country, and when 
Erskine himself is charged with being par- 
ticularly devoted to the Americans. These 
are topics which are every day insisted on 
with the utmost malevolence by all the 
ministerial papers, and particularly in 
Cobbett. If, however, the most malig- 
nant enemies of Erskine had been present, 
they would have admitted that nothing 
could be more innocent than the conver- 
sation which passed. Politics were hardly 
mentioned ; and Mr. Pinkney’s presence 
evidently imposed a restraint upon every 
body. Among the light and trifling topics 
of conversation after dinner, it may be 


worth while to mention one, as it strongly 
characterises Lord Erskine. He has al- 
ways expressed and felt a great sympathy 
for animals; he has talked for years of 
a Bill he was to bring into Parliament to 
prevent cruelty towards them. He has 
always had several favourite animals, to 
whom he has been much attached, and of 
whom all his acquaintance have a num- 
ber of anecdotes to relate: a favourite 
dog, which he used to bring, when he was 
at the bar, to all his consultations; ano- 
ther favourite dog, which, at the time he 
was Lord Chancellor, he himself rescued 
in the street, from some boys who were 
about to kill him, under pretence of its 
being mad; a favourite goose, which fol- 
lowed him whenever he walked about his 
grounds; a favourite macaw, and other 
dumb favourites without number. He 
told us now that he had got two fa- 
vourite leeches. He had been blooded by 
them last autumn, when he had been 
taken dangerously ill at Portsmouth: 
they had saved his life, and he had brought 
them with him to town; had ever since 
kept them in a glass; had himself every 
day given them fresh water; and had 
formed a friendship with them: he said 
he was sure they both knew him and 
were grateful to him; he had given them 
different names Home and Cline, (the 
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names of two celebrated surgeons,) their 
dispositions being quite different. After 
a good deal of conversation about them, 
he went into the library and placed them 
in their glass upon the table. It is im- 
possible, however, without the vivacity, 
the tones, the details, and the gestures 
of Lord Erskine, to give an adequate idea 
of this singular scene.’’ 

PrercevaL.— Asa private man, I had 
a great regard for Perceval. We went 
the same circuit together, and for many 
years I lived with him in a very delightful 
intimacy. No man could be more kind, 
more generous, or more friendly than he 
was. No man ever in private life hada 
nicer sense of honour. Never was there I 
believe a more affectionate husband, or a 
more tenderparent. It did not proceedfrom 
him, that of late years our intimacy was 
totally interrupted. He would, 1 have no 
doubt, have been glad to have obliged me 
in every thing that I could have wished, 
and that without any view of detaching 
me from my political friends, but from 
personal regard tome. It was I who re- 
fused his repeated invitations, and shrunk 
from his kindness and friendship; but I 
could not endure the idea of living pri- 
vately in intimacy with a man whose pub- 
lic conduct I in the highest degree disap- 
proved, and whom, as a minister, I was 
constantly opposing. I cannot, indeed, 
reconcile to my way of thinking that dis- 
tinction between private and public vir- 
tues, which it is so much the fashion to 
adopt. It may be called liberality, or 
gentlemanly feeling, or by any other such 
vague and indefinite term; but it is not 
suited to any one who is really in earnest 
and sincere in his politics.” 

G. WiLson.—*‘ My visit to Edinburgh 
had for its principal object to see once 
more my excellent friend George Wilson. 
An intimate private friendship had long 
subsisted between us. A man ofa stronger 
understanding, of a sounder judgment, of 
a warmer heart, ofa nicer sense of honour, 
of stricter morality, or of better political 
principles, hardly exists; and to all these 
valuable qualities he adds much general 
knowledge, and great learning in his pro- 
fession. He was universally beloved and 
respected while he continued to attend at 
Westminster Hall, and was universally 
regretted when he quitted it. His un- 
common clearness of expression, and the 
remarkable correctness of his understand- 
ing, qualified him in the most eminent 
degree to fill the office of judge, and on 
that point there was but one opinion in 
the profession. If the office had been 
elective, and the bar had been the voters, 
he would probably have been unanimously 
elected to it. But as he never paid his 
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court to those in power, and as his political 
opinions, though he never obtruded them 
on any one, and always expressed them 
with moderation, were not favourable to 
the ministers of the day, he was passed by, 
and those greatly his inferiors, in every 
qualification of a judge, were promoted 
over his head. Even thesilk gown which 
late in life he received, he owed solely 
to the private friendship of Lord Ellen- 
borough. They were certainly men very 
different in their natures, and opposite in 
their political opinions ; but yet they lived 
in great habits of private friendship ; and 
that friendship probably served, as long as 
Wilson was near his lordship, to temper 
and restrain his lordship’s violence. 
Wilson had undoubtedly much influence 
over him ; so much that he even prevailed 
with his lordship once to endeavour to read 
Adam Smith’s excellent and very cele- 
brated work on the Wealth of Nations. 
This, however, went no further than an 
endeavour, and, after some unavailing 
efforts, Lord Ellenborough returned the 
book, with a declaration that he found it 
impossible to read it. I doubt very much 
whether any other of the judges, with the 
exception of Sir J. Heath, and perhaps 
Sir J. Leblanc, have ever made a greater 
progress in the study of political economy 
than the Lord Chief Justice. But not to 
digress any longer: we found Wilson 
rather languid, but in the full possession 
of his faculties, having two charming 
young women, his nieces, to keep his 
house for him, and living in a small but 
very delightful literary society. Playfair, 
Jeffrey, Dr. Gregory, Thompson, Murray, 
and occasionally Dugald Stewart, were 
among the principal ornaments of it. We 
passed a very happy week with him. The 
rest of our journey proved the means of 
great enjoyment to us, as well on account 
of the beautiful scenery which it presented 
to us, as of the visits which in the course 
of it we paid to a great variety of persons : 
among others, to our old friend Mrs. 
Gally Knight and her son, who is just 
returned from visiting Greece, Egypt, and 
Palestine ; to Sir Sydney Smith ; to Lady 
Haddington ; to Lady Minto ; to my good 
friend George Phillips; to Lord Grey, who, 
to be properly known, must be seen, as we 
saw him, in his retirement, surrounded by 
his family, his servants, and his tenants, 
and appearing to be an object of love and 
veneration to all around him; tothe Duke 
of Roxburgh, just put into possession of 
his title and his magnificent domains, but 
unfortunately having obtained possession 
of them only in the full maturity, or rather 
in the rapid decline of life, and whom we 
found surrounded with enjoyments only 
when the soul of enjoyment seemed to be 
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fast wearing out; to my old and excellent 
friend Dugald Stewart, whom we had the 
satisfaction to see in the full vigour of his 
great talents, and in the lively enjoyment 
of every thing about him, of the enchant- 
ing country in which he lives, of the 
society of his very sensible and amiable 
wife and daughter, of his books, of his 
leisure, of his philosophical retirement, 
and, above all, of the delight he expe- 
riences in the pursuit of his metaphysical 
researches, and in continuing and com- 
pleting his own admirable writings.’’ 

DuKke oF NorFo.x. — ‘“ The Duke's 
convivial talents are universally acknow- 
ledged by all who know him. It is a 
great misfortune that he possesses them, 
as they probably have prevented his ex- 
erting talents of a much higher order, 
with which he certainly is endowed, and 
which, joined to his high rank and emi- 
nent station in society, ought to have made 
him act a very great part in these event- 
ful times in which he has lived. He has 
an excellent understanding, improved by 
a great deal of reading. He seems to 
possess a very intimate and perfect know- 
ledge of our history and constitution. His 
language is correct and forcible, and re- 
markably perspicuous, and he has a very 
happy faculty of applying the various 
knowledge he possesses. I know few 
persons whose conversation is more in- 
structive or entertaining. His political 
principles are very good, and he has con- 
stantly and firmly adhered to them through 
life, though at the expense of being always 
in disfavour with the court. The Prince 
warmly cultivated his friendship while his 
father reigned, but since he has himself 
assumed the regency, and laid aside the 
Whig principles he once professed, he has 
slighted and shunned the Duke, as well 
as all the rest of his early friends. What 
reason is there not to deplore the habits 
of dissipation which the Duke in his youth 
acquired, and which he has never since 
endeavoured, or, at least, never been able, 
to shake off !’’ 

Wuirtsreav.— Poor Whitbread this 
morning destroyed himself, as it should 
seem, in a sudden fit of insanity. His 
friends have for some time past felt great 
anxiety about him. His health has been 
manifestly declining ; and though he spoke 
only two days ago in the House of Com- 
mons against the vote of thanks to the 
Duke of York, he has, I understand, for 
some time past occasionally discovered an 
unaccountable despondency. A greater 
loss the country could not at the present 
moment experience than it has suffered in 
poor Whitbread. He was the promoter 
of every liberal scheme for improving the 
condition of mankind, the warm and 
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zealous advocate of the oppressed in every 
part of the world, and the undaunted op- 
poser of every species of corruption and 
ill administration. The only faults he had 
proceeded from an excess of his virtues. 
His anxious desire to do justice impar- 
tially to all men certainly made him upon 
some occasions unjust to his friends, and 
induced him to give credit and bestow 
praises on his political enemies, to which 
they were in no respect entitled.” 
Leacu. — ‘“‘ Leach has vacated his 
seat in Parliament by accepting the 
Chiltern Hundreds. This is preparatory 
to his taking the office of Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, to which he is to 
be immediately appointed. Personal at- 
tachment to the Prince, who, he says, 
has always shown great kindness to him, 
is the excuse he alleges for accepting a 
favour from the Regent, to whose govern- 
ment he has been constantly in opposition. 
The office, he says, is given to him on an ex- 
press declaration that it is not at all to affect 
his political conduct ; but yet he does not 
think it would be proper, while holding 
such an office, to appear in active oppo- 
sition to the Regent’s ministers. He 
therefore retires; and the man he is to 
bring in, as representative of Seaford, of 
which he has the command, is Sir Chas. 
Cockerill, who will invariably vote with 
the ministers. The plain meaning of all 
this is, he has gone over to government ; 
but, to avoid the ridicule and reproach 
which commonly attends an immediate 
and sudden departure of former friends, 
he wishes to interpose some decent in- 
terval between his past and his future 
politics. His loss is not very great; his 
attendance in Parliament was not very 
constant, and though he always voted, he 
never once spoke on the side of the op- 
position. Unless I am much mistaken, 
in the course of the eight or nine years he 
has been in Parliament, he has only made 
four speeches, of which two were on mat- 
ters that personally regarded the Regent ; 
the third was in defence of the Duke of 
York ; and the fourth was against a project 
of creating a Vice-Chancellor. He aspires, 
undoubtedly, to the highest offices, and is 
flattered with the expectation of succeed- 
ing Lord Eldon as Chancellor. His talents 
are certainly very considerable. He has 
great facility of apprehension, consider- 
able powers of argumentation, and re- 
markably clear and perspicuous elocu- 
tion ; but with all this, he is, of all the 
persons almost I have known in the pro- 
fession, the worst qualified for any judicial 
situation. He is extremely deficient in 
knowledge as a lawyer. All that he knows 
he has acquired, not by any previous study, 
which should have enabled him to under- 
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stand the general system of our law, and 
the grounds and reasons of its’ particular 
provisions, but by his daily practice. This 
has thrown in his way a great deal of 
desultory information, which a good me- 
mory has enabled him to retain. In judg- 
ment he is more deficient than any man 
possessed of so clear an understanding that 
ITever met with. If ever he should be 
raised to any great situation, his want of 
judgment, and his extraordinary confidence 
in himself, will, I have no doubt, soon in- 
volve him in some serious difficulty. This 
short sketch of his character would be in- 
complete, if [did not mention the ambition 
he has of being thought to unite the cha- 
racter of a fine gentleman to that of a great 
lawyer. Constant attendance at the opera, 
and at the gayest assemblies, appears in 
his opinion as necessary to the support of 
his reputation as his presence in West- 
minster hall; and he prides himself in 
hastening every night from the dull at- 
mosphere of the Rolls and Lincoln’s Inn 
to the brilliant circles of high birth and 
fashion.”’ 

BroveHamM.— In the course of the 
debate, Brougham, who supported the 
motion (on the salary of Secretary to the 
Admiralty), made a violent attack upon 
the Regent, whom he described as devoted 
in the recesses of his palace to the most 
vicious pleasures, and callous to the dis- 
tresses and sufferings of others, in terms 
which would not have been too strong to 
have described the latter days of Tiberius. 
Several persons who would have voted for 
the motion were so disgusted, that they 
went away without voting; and men, 
who wished for some tolerable pretext for 
not voting against ministers, and who on 
this occasion could not vote with them, 
availed themselves cf this excuse and went 
away too; and it is generally believed that 
but for this speech of Brougham the mi- 
nisters would have been again in a mino- 
rity. If this had happened, many persons 
believe, or profess to believe, that the 
ministers would have been turned out. 
Poor Brougham was loaded with the re- 
proaches of his friends, and many of them, 
who are most impatient to get into office, 
look upon him as the only cause that they 
are still destined to labour on in an un- 
profitable opposition. I have no doubt 
that, whatever had been the division, the 
ministers would still have continued in 
office ; but it is not the less true that 
Brougham’s speech was very injudicious, 
as well as unjust ; for with all the Prince’s 
faults—and they are great enough—it is 
absurd to speak of him as if he were 
one of the most sensual and unfeeling 
tyrants that ever disgraced a throne, 
Brougham is a man of the most splendid 
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talents and the most extensive acquire- 
ments, and he has used the ample means 
he possesses most usefully for mankind. 
It would be difficult to overrate the ser- 
vices which he has rendered the cause of 
the slaves in the West Indies, or that of 
the friends to the extension of knowledge 
and education among the poor, or to praise 
too highly his endeavours to serve the op- 
pressed inhabitants of Poland. How much 
is it to be lamented that his want of judg- 
ment and of prudence should prevent his 
great talents, and such good intentions, 
from being as great a blessing to mankind 
as they ought to be!” 

West.—‘ I spent the Whitsun holi- 
days at Cumberland Lodge, with Mr. 
Nash. Mr. West the painter passed two 
days there with us. I enjoyed the fine 
knolls and groves of beeches, which form 
the enchanting scenery of this part of 
Windsor park, the more on account of the 
close application which I have lately been 
obliged to give to business. West, though 
very reserved in large companies, talks a 
good deal, and very freely, in the intimacy 
of private society. He speaks indeed so 
deliberately, and in so low a tone of voice, 
that it is something of an effort to listen 
to him: but his conversation is very in- 
teresting, particularly when he talks, as 


he does very willingly, of the fine arts and 


of the incidents of his own life. Though 
he is now seventy-eight, the vigour of his 
mind, andthe strength of his memory, are 
not at allimpaired. His long life must 
have been a very happy one, for he told 
me that he would not have wished it to 
have been in any part of it different from 
what it has been.” 

SHEeR1pan.—‘ On the invitation of the 
family of R. B. Sheridan, I this day at- 
tended his funeral. I understood that it 
was to be very private, and that he was 
to be followed to the grave by only a few 
of his friends, and of those who had been 
particularly connected with him in poli- 
tics. When I arrived at Peter Moore’s 
house in George Street, to which the body 
had been removed, as being nearer to 
Westminster Abbey, where it was to be 
buried, I was astonished at the number 
and descriptions of persons who were as- 
sembled there. The Duke of York, Lord 
Sidmouth, Lord Musgrave, Lord Angle- 
sea, Lord Lynedoch, Wellesley Pole, and 
many others whose politics have been 
generally opposite to Sheridan’s, and who 
could grace the funeral with their pre- 
sence, only to pay a tribute to his extra- 
ordinary talents. How strange a con- 
trast! for some weeks before his death he 
was nearly destitute of the means of sub- 
sistence. Executions for debt were in his 
house, and he passed his last days in the 
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custody of the Sheriff's officers, who ab- 
stained from conveying him to prison, 
merely because they were assured that to 
remove him would cause his immediate 
death ; and now, when dead, a crowd of 
persons, the first in rank and station and 
opulence, were eager to attend him to his 
grave. I believe that many, and I am 
sure that some, of the mourners were self- 
invited. Such certainly were three of the 
Prince’s friends, Lord Yarmouth, Bland- 
ford, and Leach. They sent aletter from 
Carlton House the day before the funeral, 
expressing a desire to attend, and this 
offer was not refused. The Prince, about 
ten days before Sheridan’s death, when 
he was in great distress, and after some of 
the newspapers had observed upon the 
strange inattention he met with, had sent 
him a present of 200/. but Mrs. Sheridan 
had the spirit to refuse it, and when she 
communicated it to her husband what she 
had done, he approved herconduct. The 
immediate cause of his death was reported 
to be an abscess; but the truth is, his 
constitution was nearly worn out, and 
that his death was rapidly accelerated by 
grief, disappointment, and a due sense of 
the neglect he experienced.”” 
Horner.—“ A writ was moved for in 
the House of Commons to elect a mem- 
ber for St. Mawes, in the room of Horner, 
who died lately at Pisa. He had gone 
thither last autumn, in the vain hope of 
recovering his health. The motion was 
made by Lord Morpeth, and he took that 
occasion to pronounce very just encomi- 
ums on Horner’s private and public vir- 
tues. Canning followed him, and joined 
in these praises, but he spoke of Horner 
only as a person who was rising into great 
eminence as a politician, C. W. Wynn 
dwelt also for some time on his many 
estimable qualities. All these gentlemen 
were little more than the acquaintance of 
Horner; but I had a long and intimate 
friendship with him, aud I thought myself 
called upon to maintain those merits, for 
which I most highly valued him, and to 
say that which, if he could witness what 
was passing among us, I thought he would 
most wish should be said. I noticed par- 
ticularly his independence of mind, and 
observed that, while he was taking a most 
conspicuous part in our debates, and in 
commanding the admiration of the House, 
he never relaxed in the most laborious 
application to his profession, (though with- 
out any success in it, at all proportioned 
to his merit,) because he thought it essen- 
tial to maintaining his independence, that 
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he should look to his profession alone for 
the honours and emoluments to which his 
talents gave him so just a claim. I 
spoke too of his eloquence, as being not 
merely calculated to excite admiration and 
gain applause, but as ennobled and sanc- 
tified by the great and virtuous ends to 
which it was uniformly directed, the pro- 
tection of the oppressed, the enfranchise- 
ment of the enslaved, the advancing the 
best interests of the country, and enlarg- 
ing the sphere of human happiness. Con- 
sidering his knowledge, his talents, his 
excellent judgment, and the prospect of 
years which he had before him, I consider 
his death as a great public calamity.” 

Ponsonsy.—* The same night (30th 
June) Mr. Ponsonby was seized in the 
House of Commons with an apoplexy, of 
which he died on Tuesday, July 7th: he 
was a very honest man, had many excel- 
lent qualities, and possessed many admi- 
rable talents, but he was by no means fit 
for the situation which he has for ten years 
occupied, that of leader of the party of the 
opposition.’’ 

Bentoam.—“ Our last visit was to my 
old and most valuable friend Jeremy Ben- 
tham, at Ford Abbey, in the neighbour- 
hood of Chard, ahouse whichherents, and 
which once belonged to Prideaux the 
attorney general of the Commonwealth. 
I was not a little surprised to find in what 
a palace my friend was lodged. The gran- 
deur and stateliness of the buildings form 
as strange a contrast to his philosophy as 
the number and spaciousness of the apart- 
ments, the hall, the chapel, the corridors, 
and the cloisters, do to the modesty and 
scantiness of his domestic establishment. 
We found him passing his time as he 
always has been passing it since I have 
known him, which is now more than thirty 
years, closely applying himself for six or 
eight hours a-day in writing upon laws 
and legislation, and in composing his civil 
and criminal codes, and spending the re- 
maining hours of every day in reading, or 
taking exercise by way of fitting himself 
for his labours, or, to use his own strangely 
invented phraseology, taking his antejenta- 
cular and postprandial walks, to pre- 
pare himself for his task of codification. 
There is something burlesque enough in 
his language, but it is impossible to know 
Bentham, and to have witnessed his be- 
nevolence, his disinterestedness, and the 
zeal with which he has devoted his whole 
life to the service of his fellow creatures, 
without admiring and revering him.* 





* There is a similar account by Sir S. Romilly in a letter to M. Dumont, of his 


visit to Bentham, given ina note, of which we shall extract a part. 


** Another of our 
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Srr W. Grant.— Sir W. Grant has 
resigned the office of Master of the Rolls, 
to the extreme regret of all those who 
practised in his court, and to the great 
misfortune of the public. His eminent 
qualities of a judge, his patience, his im- 
partiality, his courtesy to the Bar, his dis- 
patch, and the masterly style in which his 
judgments are pronounced, would at any 
time have entitled him to the highest 
praise: but his mode of administering 
justice appeared to the greatest advantage, 
by the contrast they afforded to the tardy 
and most unsatisfactory proceedings both 
of the Chancellor and the Vice-Chancel- 
lor. Sir T. Plumer succeeds Grant at the 
Rolls, and Leach is to be Vice-Chancellor, 
in the place of Sir Thomas Plumer. I 
had before intended to discontinue my 
attendance on the Rolls, when the next 
Session of Parliament commenced, but if I 
had had no such previous intention, this 
change would have determined me. Plumer 
has great anxiety to do the duty of his 
office to the satisfaction of every one, and 
most beneficially for the suitors ; but they 
are duties which he is totally incapable of 
discharging. There is so general a sense 
of this in the profession, that if Leach dis- 
poses of the business which will come 
before him with the expedition which is 
expected of him, very few causes will pro- 
bably be hereafter set down in the Rolls. 
The number of causes entered there for 
hearing has been of late years unusually 
great; so great that, notwithstanding Sir 
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W. Grant’s great dispatch, he has left 
arrears of more than 500 causes. Causes 
were set down there with a twofold object, 
—that Sir W. Grant might hear, and that 
Sir T. Plumer might not hear them. 
Leach, though with as bad judgment and 
with little learning in his profession, will, 
in the present state of the court, be a very 
useful judge. He is very quick, he has 
few doubts, he will decide with great dis- 
patch, and will nat, like the other two 
Judges of the court, hesitate and delay his 
judgments in the plainset cases. I shall 
not be surprised if, in a few years, the 
contrast between Leach’s dispatch and the 
Chancellor's delay become so striking that 
his Lordship will find it difficult to retain 
his office.t That Leach will, by his extra- 
ordinary presumption, involve himself in 
some ridiculous difficulties, is not at all 
improbable. He dined a few days ago in 
a company of fourteen persons, all of the 
profession, and some the intimate friends 
of Sir W. Grant. In the course of con- 
versation it was said that that gentleman’s 
leisure might have been very usefully em- 
ployed, if he had been a member of the 
House of Lords, in assisting the Chan- 
cellor in the hearing of appeals in that 
house ; upon which Leach said to one of 
Sir W. Grant’s friends, ‘ If you will un- 
dertake that he will give that assistance to 
the Chancellor, I will undertake that he 
shall be made a Peer.’ This was re- 
peated to me in the same words by three 
persons who were present at the dinner.”’ 





Having extracted the most finished and important of the portraits, we 





visits was to Ford Abbey. 


I had heard of it only as a place that had fallen into decay, 





and whose gloomy appearance had produced such an effect upon the imaginations of 
the servants, that they never ventured into some of the apartments from terror of 
spirits, with which they supposed them to be haunted. I was much surprised there- 
fore by the cheerfulness, and still more by the magnificence of the house, a palace I 
should rather call it, for it is much more princely than many mansions which pass by 
that name. The front of it extends no less than 250 feet. To the remains of the monas- 
tery, which are considerable, and are of Gothic architecture, have been added, about 
the time of Edward VI. or Queen Elizabeth, a great pile of building broke into dif- 
ferent parts, and very richly ornamented, which have a most striking and beautiful 
effect; and the pleasure-grounds are rendered as gay as a great profusion of flowers 
can make them; the rooms are spacious, and some of them splendidly furnished, and 
enriched with tapestry, which is some of the best that I have ever seen in England. 
Inthe midst of all this luxury we find Bentham leading his usual life. The society 
we found and left him with were, Mill and his family, and a Mr. Place, an acquaint- 
ance which he has, I believe, made since you left us. He is a very extraordinary 
person, by trade a master-tailor, and keeps a shop at Charing Cross. This situation, 
a humble one enough, has been, however, to him a great rise in life, for he began his 
career in the lowest condition. He is self-educated, has learned a great deal, has a 
very strong natural understanding, and possesses great influence in Westminster ; such 
influence as almost to determine the elections fur Members of Parliament. I need 
hardly say that he is a great admirer and disciple of Bentham’s,” &c. 

+ The Chancellor’s delay, however, was preferred to Mr. Leach’s dispatch, and at 
last the tortoise beat the hare.—Rev. 
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will now give a specimen of Sir S. Romilly’s critical opinions on literary 


subjects. 


Macuiave.r. — ‘I have just read 
Machiavel’s famous book Del Principe. 
Had Cesar Borgia, his hero, been as suc- 
cessful, as he was cruel and profligate, he 
would have been exactly the unjust man, 
stainedand polluted with every vice, whom 
Plato, inhis Republic, proves to be misera- 
ble in the midst of his prosperity, and to 
whom he opposes his just man, despised 
and persecuted. Though in the end his 
crimes availed not this monster, Machiavel 
does not scruple to propose him as a model 
for the imitation of princes, and seems to 
lament that his great talents could not 
give him the disposal of events. The pic- 
ture this Italian politician gives of hu- 
man nature, is the blackest that was ever 
painted; but it seems probable that he 
never travelled out of his own native 
country : and though his acute penetra- 
tion may have given him a full insight into 
the character of his countrymen, he was 
assuredly but ill acquainted with human 
nature in general. When he says, that 
men are by nature hypocrites and cow- 
ards, ungrateful and rapacious, this may 
possibly be as exact a copy of the man- 
ners in Italy, in an age just emerging 
from barbarism, as his gloomy imagina- 
tion could trace: but for a representation 
of the human species, how false and pro- 
posterous is it! ‘ Princes (he says) are 
not to be bound by promises and oaths, 
for all men are perfidious, and were mo- 
narchs alone observant of their faith, they 
would find themselves the dupes of their 
own ridiculous scruples.’ He is the first 


The following observations on the 


writer, perhaps, who, regarding mankind 
with the eyes ofa sullen misanthrope, has 
expressed no indignation at what he saw, 
and seemed well contented that things 
should remain as they were. Seeing men 
in the odious light in which he represents 
them, Machiavel could not but have con- 
ceived a deadly hatred against them ; and 
if so, his book seems to me no longer a 
prodigy : for, in this institute of a tyrant, 
he has, consistently with that hatred, set 
himself to arm with force, and with every 
destructive art, the most cruel scourge of 
mankind. The author of the Anti-Ma- 
chiavel, published by Voltaire, seems to 
have formed his opinion of the human 
heart from the manners of France, as much 
as Machiavel did from those of Italy. 
Machiavel says, that no oppression of a 
prince will so soon draw on him the 
hatred of his subjects, as to rob them of 
their property and their wives; for these 
are wrongs which raise a more implacable 
resentment than the murder of a father. 
The Anti-Machiavel, as fallinginto the op- 
posite extreme, says that such gallantry, 
using that fashionable phrase of the lan- 
guage he writes in, never renders a prince 
odious. The story of Lucretia indeed 
stands a little in his way; but he dex~ 
terously removes that obstacle by sup- 
posing the whole story a romance ; a con- 
venient mode of getting rid of the great 
examples of ancient virtue, when they 
obstruct a modern system, or remain a 
reproach to modern depravity.” 


causes of difference between the elo- 


quence of the ancients and moderns, though short, are,we think,ju stly 


and rightly conceived. 


** You were perfectly right in supposing 
that no such opinion is to be found in 
them, as M - - ascribes to the philo- 
sophe Anglais. That writer does say, it 
is true, that England has not produced any 
orator who may be compared to those of 
antiquity ; but, far from prophesying that 
it never will, he writes purposely to ex- 
hort his countrymen to the imitation of 
those great models ; and, instead of im- 
puting the want of success in oratory of 
the English to their great sense, he en- 
tirely refutes that opinion. The Essay of 
Hume, which I suppose is alluded to, iis, in 
my opinion, a very indifferent perform- 
ance. In examining all the causes of our 
inferiority in eloquence, the writer passes 
over in silence that which seems to me to 
be the most material. I mean the differ- 
ent application which the ancients gave to 

9 


that science from that which we give to 
it. Our great men are every thing, geo- 
metricians, historians, poets, orators, and 
I know not what: Demosthenes was an 
orator alone. Till we have seen men of 
genius shut themselves up for whole 
months, to study only the form and beauty 
of their language, transcribing with their 
own hands eight several times the works of 
an elegant writer, and struggling with un- 
remitting efforts to overcome every imper- 
fection in their nature, we cannot wonder 
that we have not a modern Demosthenes. 
Hume is the more surprised that we have 
had no orators (though he must, or might 
have heard Lord Chatham, Mr. Pul- 
teney, Lord Hardwicke, Lord Mansfield, 
and Lord Camden), when we have had 
such a writer as Lord Bolingbroke. You 
know Lord Bolingbroke’s history: during 
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the greater part of his life he was debarred 
a seat in Parliament, or in his own words 
he was stripped of the right of a British 
subject, of all except the meanest of them, 
the right of inheriting ; but if his delivery 
was equal to his style, (and according to 
Lord Chesterfield it was so,) he was at 
least capable of rivalling Cicero.* You are 
unacquainted, I believe, with his writings ; 
let me, therefore, give you a specimen of 
some of his figures. I have a multitude 
of them present to my memory. Speaking 
of the criminal indifference and gaiety of 
some of his contemporaries, he says, 
‘ that they were men ready to drown the 
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dying groans of their country, in peals of 
unseasonable mirth and laughter.’ Of 
Catharine de Medicis, ‘ that she first blew 
up the fiames of religious faction, and 
then endeavoured in vain to extinguish 
them in a deluge of blood.’—Of Philip the 
IV. of Spain,—‘ that he languished rather 
than lived, from the cradle to the grave.’ 
To Sir R. Walpole, he speaks of the many 
crimes which might now be proved against 
him, of the many more which were now 
ready to start into light, the moment the 
power by which he concealed them should 
determine.’’ 


Of the eloquence of a great orator of his own time, he thus speaks :— 


“ William Pitt, the late Lord Chat- 
ham’s son, of whom, I believe, I talked to 
you, has made a great figure this Session 
in Parliament. He has spoken only 
twice, but both his speeches have gained 
him uncommon approbation: applause 
was echoed from one side of the house to 
the other; and Fox, in an exaggerated 
strain of panegyric, said he could no 
longer lament the loss of Lord Chatham, 
for he was again living in his son, with all 


his virtues and all his talents. He studies 
for the bar, and to whatever he applies 
himself, whether to law or politics, he 
is likely soon to take precedence of all 
our orators. He possesses those talents 
which are said to have been peculiar to his 
father,—warmth of utterance, command 
of language, strength and closeness of rea- 
soning, and, above all, an energy and irre- 
sistible vigour of eloquence.” 


This sketch is followed, some short time after, by a criticism on another 
great, or rather say, the greatest of his contemporaries, the philosophic 
orator, the far-seeing moralist, the prophetic statesman of his age. 


‘* T am not surprised (he writes to his 
friend M. Dumont) that you should so 
much admire Burke’s speech; but, 
though it is somewhat cruel to tell you so, 
it is far inferior to some of his late com- 
positions, particularly to a speech made 
at Bristol at the last election, in justifica- 
tion of his own conduct, which is, per- 
haps, the finest piece of oratory in our 
language. The passages which you pointed 
out are those which I the most admire, 
particularly that of General Conway’s 
quitting the House of Commons, after 
the repeal of the Stamp Act. Certainly, 
never had any writer a more luxuriant 
imagination than Burke; he is more a 
poet than an orator: but do you not 
think that he indulges that poetical ima- 
gination to a fault? When he has once 
hold of a beautiful image, he forgets that 
its only use is to illustrate. The ornament 
becomes, with him, the subject ; and he 
employs many phrases to decorate and 
enrich the figure, while the matter of his 
speech is quite neglected. I think I could 


point out several instances of this in the 
speech I sent you, if I had it before me. 
One J recollect, in the character of Lord 
Chatham’s second administration, which 
he calls a motley composition, a piece of 
joining work, a tesselated pavement, 
making several other allusions of the 
same kind ; and in the very first words of 
his speech, when an orator ought surely 
to be very temperate in the use of figures, 
having, in describing the uniformity of 
the arguments upon the American ques- 
tion, called it a circle, he pursues the me- 
taphor, and says, ‘ We have been lashed 
round it till our heads are giddy and our 
stomachs nauseate.’ The imagination of 
Burke properly restrained, and united to 
the force and irresistible reasoning of Fox, 
would form a perfect orator as to compo- 
sition, for in delivery they are both defec- 
tive. The Account of the European set- 
tlements was written when Burke was a 
very young man, though it certainly 
bears no marks of being a juvenile per- 
formance. However, I suppose he is 





* The late Mr. Pitt’s high opinion of Bolingbroke’s parliamentary eloquence is 
well known: it is said, that he would have preferred the recovery of one of his 
speeches, to that of the remains of any author of antiquity, which have perished. 


—Rev. 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XV. 
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much less to be relied on than Robertson, 
who everywhere cites his authorities. You 
certainly could not read without being 
much struck with ‘a description of the 
Jeast of the dead,’ extracted from Lafi- 
tau; when I read it, it revealed to my 
mind a passage in one of Saurin’s ser- 
mons, where upon occasion of the title of 
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a book, Rome Souterraine—he carries 
his hearers into the subterranean world, 
the regions of the dead, as they lie scat- 
tered there in all the various stages of 
corruption. Do you know Lafitau’s 
book ?>* I should be curious to see it, 
from Burke’s commendation of it.’’ 


Sir S. Romilly’s opinion of La Harpe’s merits as a critic were, we think, 
quite favourable enough at the time they were written, and the period that 
has since elapsed, has done much to diminish his exaggerated reputation. 


‘*- Your La Harpe (he writes to Madame 
S.) affords me great entertainment, though 
I have not yet got to that which I guess 
to be the most entertaining part of his 
works—his criticisms on modern authors. 
He has certainly a great deal of taste, his 
observations are generally just, his illus- 
trations are new, and he is always amusing. 
It is remarkable, however, how much 
afraid he seems of ever going alone. He 
is continually a critic upon other critics; 
and he seldom judges of one author but 
through the medium of another. He 
gives his own opinion on dramatic poetry, 
on the sublime, and on oratory, in the 
form of a review of Aristotle’s Poetics, 
Longinus’ Treatise, Quintilian’s Institu- 
tiones, and Cicero’s Dialogue. To praise 
Homer, he finds it necessary to refute 
La Motte ; to defend Sophocles, he attacks 
Voltaire ; and to explain his own opinion 


of Horace and Juvenal, he undertakes to 
show how much Duraulx had mistaken 
the characters of both these satirists. He 
seems to me like a man who had long fol- 
lowed the business of a reviewer of new 
publications, and who could not suffi- 
ciently divest himself of the habits of his 
past life, when he set about a great work, 
which required to be treated upon general 
principles and with method. The dispo- 
sition of his work appears to me to be 
made in defiance of all order. He begins 
with dramatic poetry, then proceeds to 
the sublime, next to a comparison of the 
French and ancient languages, then to 
epic poetry, then again to dramatic. The 
discussion of the work between the an- 
cients and moderns appears to me to be 
most injudicious, since he must neces- 
sarily in both parts of it have to compare 
the moderns and ancients together,’ &c. 


The following remarks on D. Stewart's Life of Robertson may be quoted, 
if it were only for the slight literary anecdote which they contain : 


‘* Have you seen D. Stewart's Life of 
Robertson? It is well done, but inferior 
to the Life of Adam Smith. The most 
interesting part of it consists of the letters, 
particularly those of Hume. The sin- 
cerity and cordiality with which he in- 
terests himself about the writings, and 
rejoices in the success of a contemporary 
and rival historian, do him great honour. 
If Dugald Stewart’s book be a good cri- 
terion by which to judge of the spirit 
which at present prevails at Edinburgh, 
it must be more intolerant than ever. 
Our friend thinks it necessary, upon most 
of the subjects which he incidentally men- 
tions, to say that he would not be under- 


On the great subject of national 


stood to adopt the opinions which he re- 
lates; and he has carried his caution so 
far as to suppress some letters which are 
extremely characteristic of the writers of 
them, because he thought they might 
scandalise his pious and loyal country- 
men. Amongst others one that I have 
seen, in which Hume, after reproaching 
Robertson for speaking without disappro- 
bation of some enormities which were 
committed by the Scotch Reformers, con- 
cludes with saying, but I see you area 
good Christian and a Whig, and f am 
therefore your very humble servant, David 
Hume.” 


education, Sir S. Romilly expresses 


himself in the manner we should have expected from his enlightened and 


philanthropic mind. 


It must be recollected that his observations on this 


then disputed subject were written as long ago as 1807. 


‘¢ Whitbread’s bill for establishing pa- 
rochial schouls was read a third time and 


passed the House of Commons. No op- 
position was given to it now, but it had 





* See Burke’s account of the European Settlements, vol. i. p. 225. 
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been strenuously opposed in former 
stages ; and it is probably suffered to pass 
the Commons because it is well known it 
will be rejected by the Lords. That such 
country gentlemen (so they are usually 
called) as and should oppose 
such a measure, might be expected; that 
a writer like Mandeville should have been 
a warm enemy to giving instruction to the 
mass of the people, is natural; and per- 
fectly agrees with his great maxim in 
politics, that private vices are public bene- 
fits ; but that a man so enlightened as 
Windham, and having, on many subjects, 
such just notions, should take the same 
side, (which he has done most earnestly,) 
would excite great astonishment if one 
did not recollect his eager opposition a 
few months ago to the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. It has been said that when 
it is proposed to communicate knowledge 
to the lowest classes of society, it is very 
important to be informed what knowledge 
it is intended to give them ; and that we 
should be very sure that they will not be 
taught errors, both in religion and poli- 
tics, instead of truths. But what is pro- 
posed is, not to give knowledge to the 
poor, but to qualify them to acquire it ; 
it is by teaching them reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, to give the means, which 
they do not now possess, of acquiring and 
communicating ideas, and of exercising 
their minds. If man be distinguished 
from the rest of the animal creation by 
reason, surely to improve that faculty and 
to supply it with materials to work on, is 
to render him, whatever be his station in 
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life, more perfect. If we could give our 
species a new sense, we surely would not 
withhold it from them: to enable men 
to read and write is, as it were, to give 
them a new sense. We cannot prevent 
those who are in the lowest ranks of life 
having political opinions; and few men 
would venture to avow, that they would 
prevent it if they could. The question 
then is, whether it be better to let persons 
in inferior stations acquire their notions 
of politics or political economy from 
their companions, or from men of a 
juster way of thinking and more cultivated 
understandings—from ignorant clowns, 
or from writers of merit. The alarm, 
lest false notions in politics and religion 
should spread throughout the country 
with a facility of acquiring knowledge, 
proceeds upon the false supposition, that 
if discussion were left free, error would 
be likely to prevail over truth. The dan- 
ger of seditions and insurrections has been 
talked of as if the most ignorant nations 
are not the most easily misled, and the 
most prone to tumults. Sir Francis 
Bacon, who had as well studied mankind, 
both in history and by observation, as 
Mr. Windham, says,—Citra omnem con- 
troversiam artes emolliunt mores, teneros 
reddunt, sequaces, cereos, et ad mandata 
imperii ductiles. Ignorantia contra, con- 
tumaces, refractorios, sed tiosos. Quod 
ex historid clarissime patet, quando 
quidem tempora maxime indocta, inculta, 
barbara, tumultibus, seditionibus, mu-. 
tationibusque maxime obnoxia fuerint.’’* 


As there are not many opportunities given in these volumes of ascer- 
taining what was the taste and feeling of Sir S. Romilly in those arts 
that form the ornament and embellishment of life, and that are dear to 
every cultivated mind ; and as his serious studies and severe pursuits left 
him little time to pass in the lighter walks of poetry, we shall close our 
extracts with giving the opinion he formed on two of the leading poets of 


the day. 


‘¢ T have been reading a good deal, but 
like a very idle person, just everything 
that came in my way: D. Stewart, Home, 
Voltaire, Mad. Roland, Burke, and a good 
deal of poetry; amongst others, the 
Lady of the Lake and Crabbe's Borough. 
I do not at all agree to the judgment 
which has been passed upon Crabbe’s 
poem ; so far from being the worst of his 
poems, I think great part of it infinitely 
superior to everything that he had before 
written. Much, it is true, of the Borough 
is very tiresome and languid, but the ter- 
rible story of Ellen Orford, the description 


In a letter from Herefordshire, in 1810, he writes,— 


of the condemned convict, and of the 
sailor who dies in the arms of his mistress, 
and many other passages, show more 
genius than anything that has lately ap- 
peared. It is true that in general his 
subjects are extremely disgusting. I 
cannot, however, but think that it is 
useful to compel that class of persons, 
among whom alone he will find readers, 
to enter with him into poorhouses and 
prisons, and inspect and closely examine 
the various objects of wretchedness which 
they contain. The Lady of the Lake is said 
to be inferior as a poem to Walter Scott’s 





* De Augment. Scientie, lib. i. 


Bacon’s Works, vol. iv. p. 25. 
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former productions, but really one hardly 
knows how to examine such compositions 
as poems. All that one can look for is 
to find beautiful passages in them, and I 
own that there are some parts of the Lady 
of the Lake which please me more than 
anything in Walter Scott’s former poems. 
He has a great deal of imagination, and is 
certainly a very skilful painter. The 
meeting between Douglas and his daughter, 


In another place he writes,— 


‘This languid season has been chosen 
by several poets for sending their choicest 
works into the world. We have a new 
poem by Rogers, another by Lord Byron, 
and a ponderous quarto, in blank verse, 
from Wordsworth—the laborious inspir- 
ation of many years. Bulky as it is, how- 
ever, itis only the fragment of a larger 
poem. The title explains what it is :— 
‘The Excursion, being a portion of a 
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the King descending from Sterling castle 
to assist at the festival of the townsmen 
(though borrowed in a considerable degree 
from Dryden’s Palemon and Arcite), and 
the guard-room at the beginning of the 
last canto ; all show extraordinary powers 
of description. If he wrote less, and more 
carefully, he would be a very considerable 
poet.’’ 


poem entitled The Recluse.’ The scenes 
are in the humbler walks of life ; the hero 
is a Scotch itinerant pedlar. Many of 
the verses are as prosaic as even Words- 
worth ever wrote; and there is no story, 
and consequently nothing to give the 
readers any interest in the poem. There 
are, however, many beautiful lines, and it 
will certainly be praised with enthusiasm 
by the worshippers of the lake-poets.”’ 


We must not conclude these clever, though perhaps somewhat rapidly 
formed sketches of Sir S. Romilly’s more illustrious contemporaries, without 
adding one still more interesting, which the affectionate and friendly hand 
of Dumont has drawn of his departed friend. Mr. Whishaw had consulted 
him on the propriety of the present publication, and the following passage 


is an extract from his answer: 


‘There is, I think, no other work of 
this kind which could produce the same 
moral effects upon a youthful mind. On 
one side we see great talents, great repu- 
tation, and ample fortune; and on the 
other, an obscure origin, scarcely any 
education, years lost,—and all these dis- 
advantages overcome by unwearied appli- 
cation, and by efforts constantly directed 
towards the same end. It is a lesson 
composed entirely of facts, worth more 
than volumes of moralsentiments; to which 
none of those pretences by which young 
people commonly reconcile to themselves 
their own nothingness, can be suggested 
as an answer. Nor does the example stop 
here. During twenty years no one enjoyed 
happiness surpassing his, and this of a 
kind to be described by him alone who 
felt it. Although his natural disposition 
was not without a tinge of melancholy, 
this had ceased at the moment of his 
marriage, and left only that serious turn 
of mind which gave weight to all his 
thoughts. I who knew him from the age 
of two and twenty could describe how 
vividly his flexible imagination dwelt on 
the pleasures derived from the beauties of 
nature, from literature, from the fine arts, 
and from the society of his friends, and 
how he made all these enjoyments keep 
their proper place in the disposal of his 
time. But never did I see in him any 


trace of those habits of despondency which 
produce discontent with one’s self and 
with the world. A charm, too, is spread 
over the whole work, and it leaves in the 
mind a feeling of affection for the author ; 
and this, because he displays himself 
without pretension, and because the pic- 
ture he draws relates only to those moral 
feelings, those private virtues, which every 
one can imitate, and to that domestic life, 
the happiness of which, as it is derived 
from the purest and most amiable feelings, 
creates jealousy in the breast of no one. 
Mere men of the world will probably dis- 
believe it; in their eyes it wiil then appear 
a romance, but one that will not offend 
them; and by the middling ranks, the 
most numerous class of society, these 
memoirs will be read with the same feeling 
as dictated their composition As 
to the memoirs of his parliamentary life, 
I should have still fewer doubts about 
them. I know that he wrote them only 
for his private use, but at the same time, 
the only objection that he could have made 
to their publication is derived from their 
imperfect state, the consequence of the 
little care he was able to bestow upon 
them. But it appears to me that we are 
able to appreciate the force of this objec- 
tion. Ifthese memoirs present a very 
interesting summary ; if they will be read 
(and, as far as I can myself judge, such 
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will be the case) with very great pleasure ; 
if they contain a parliamentary history, 
instructive in the highest degree with re- 
gard to the course of public affairs, to the 
incidents which determine their issue, 
to the difficulties which lie in the way 
of all reforms, and to the precautions 
necessary to insure success; if they con- 
tain abundance of novel and striking ob- 
servations on many parts of civil and penal 
legislation ; if, as I believe, all this is true 
—then I think that the publication of 
these memoirs, although, in some respects, 
and on certain subjects, they be but mere 
sketches, will confer an essential benefit on 
the public. Above all, it appears to me that 
no one ever saw a more perfect model of 
all that ought to constitute a public man 
in the character of a member of Parlia- 
ment. And all this appears by a simple 
statement, with no pretension, no exag- 
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geration, no display of feeling, not a word 
of satire, not an expression which denotes a 
man hurt by his want of success ; but on 
the contrary, representing him never dis- 
couraged, always ready to renew his de- 
feated projects, and always entertaining 
the hope that reason would one day 
triumph. To me these Memoirs appeara 
precious monument ; and when I reflect 
that the laborious undertaking was the 
work of a man always occupied to the 
utmost extent, who gave up to it, as well 
as to all his legislative labours, that time 
from whence he might have derived very 
considerable professional advantages, it 
seems to me that it cannot fail to produce 
a lasting effect upon those who know how 
to profit by a great example, and to reflect 
upon what may be done with life by him 
who chooses to employ it.” 


ROMAN ALTARS, COINS, &c. FOUND AT RISINGHAM. 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Ursan, Hartburn, 5 Dec. 1840. 


CAMDEN and Cotton, in 1590, vi- 
sited Risingham, a Roman station on 
the east border of the river Rede, near 
Woodburn, in Northumberland; and 
in it the author of the Britannia found, 
and has printed in his book, eleven in- 
scriptions, the first of which was de- 
dicated to a local deity, by “ M. G. 
Secundus, a consular beneficiary of 
HasirancvuM, the first station”? from 
the Wall of Hadrian, which that author 
very fairly supposes to be the Roman 
name of Risingham. Since Camden’s 
time several other Roman antiquities 
have been found in the same station, 
of all of which I gave an account in my 
History of Northumberland in 1827 ; 
but, in 1838 and 1839, four Roman 
altars and some other antiquities have 
been found within the area of the walls 
of Habitancum ; and of these I am now 
endeavouring to forward to you some 
sketches, and a few brief accounts, 

The discovery of all these antiqui- 
ties are due to the credit of Mr. R. 
Shanks, of Park House, near Rising- 
ham, and son of Mr. Thomas Shanks, 
proprietor of North Middleton, and 
of this station, and other estates in the 
valley of Chesterhope. He found them 
in digging for stones in the grass- 
grown ruins of a Roman bath, and at 
the south-east corner of the high and 
mouldering walls and towers of this 


antient, but lone, and now uninhabited 
station. I visited and carefully copied 
the altars and coins in September 
last; and Mr. R. Shanks still, in his 
garden, keeps and preserves them with 
care, within the view of the site they 
had first been built in, and, till lately, 
for nearly 1400 years been buried, 
in undisturbed and nearly unin- 
jured condition. 

For method, I will divide my account 
into seven sections—from I. to V. on 
Inscriptions—VI. on Coins—and VII. 
on the Iron Scoria, all found near 
Risingham and its neighbourhood, and 
where 

‘* Rede upon his margin sees 

Sweet Woodburn’s cottages and trees.’? 


I.—Mr. Shanks found this altar 
in 1838; and in April, the following 
year, Arthur Trevelyan, esq. of Wal- 
lington, sent me a copy of it, a short 
notice of which I put into the Appendix 
of the last volume of my work on 
Northumberland. It is twenty-eight 
inches high and plainly carved, 
but in great perfection, with exception 
of the iast letter of the second line. 
The inscription, at full length, should 
be thus: DIS CULTORIBUS HUJUS LocI 
JULIUS VICTOR TRIBUNUS. To the 
Dii Cultores I have not before seen an 
account of any altar or other dedica- 
tion ; nor can | suppose that these ideal 
divinities were erected as symbols of 
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mere tillers of the earth, and in the bath 
of Habitancum implored only for fer- 
tility of the gardens “‘ of this place,”’ or 
for the fields of the surrounding ground. 
This Julius Victor, and one Amilius 
Emilianus, were both of them tribunes 
of the first cohort of the Vangii, and 
each of them erected an altar to Jupi- 
ter, of which their inscriptions, one in 
five, and the other in six lines, are 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for May 1753, one of which in its 
second and theother inits third line, are 
in abbreviated letters, of which I am 
still ‘‘ unable to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation.”” Mr. Lionel Charlton, a 
Northumberland gentleman, and au- 
thor of the History of Whitby, both 
inspected and published, Mr. Urban, 
a drawing of each of them in your 
Magazine; but the original altars are 
both, as I suppose, destroyed or lost, 
and no hope now remains of obtaining 
a sight of these two difficult lines. In 
Mr. Charlton’s print their letters are 
VIXII.G.R. Q.c.A- The capital or 
head of the altar by Julius Vic- 
tor is broken, and with it the sigil 
I. 0. M. lost; but in whatever form 
the second and third sigils should be 
interpreted, they will not, I apprehend, 
be found to bear any reference to the 
Dii Cultores or to Jupiter, or to con- 
nect the one divinity with the other. 
This, however, may be mentioned as a 
well-known fact, that all the divini- 
ties of the heathens were variations of 
their Deus Maximus, and consequently 
that when Julius Victor gave devotions 
to each of his altars in Habitancum, 
he was praying to the same God. In 
his temple there he approached with 
reverence to Gods, who, he supposed, 
would cultivate and bless him; and 
these he adored, as Scipio did, when 
he saw them blessing him in his 
Dream, and Cicero’s soul, in his ac- 
count of it, was ravished in the sight 
of. Breathe, O History ‘‘of this place,” 
over her Roman days, and let a vision 
of her divinities, however mistaken, 
and of her warriors, however fearful, 
shine again brightly over her temples 
and towers ! 

II.—This Altar, inscribed roRTUNAE 
SACRUM CAIVS VALERIUS LONGINUS 
TRIBUNUS, is curiously carved; three 
feet three inches high ; and was found 
lying on the hanging floor of a suda- 
tory, the pillars and other parts of the 
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furnace of which were still nearly per- 
fect; but the vaulted roof of the suda- 
tory broken, and the space between it 
and the floor filled with fallen arched 
stones, and earth, and rubbish. 

Baths of this kind seem to have been 
built in all the stations, both along the 
double line of Hadrian’s Wall, and of 
the chains that defend it to the south 
and the north; for, at first, between the 
earthen and the stone Wall, I have 
seen large remains of baths about the 
stations at Wallsend, Benwell, Hun- 
num, Carrawbrough, MHousesteads, 
Caervorran, and Walton Chesters. 
Also in the contiguous stations, along 
the south side of the Wall, I have 
traced decided remains of Roman 
baths, at South Shields, Lanchester, 
Ebchester, Corbridge, Little Chesters, 
Whitley Castle, and Carlisle; and 
in the only four stone-built stations, 
on the north side of the Wall of Ha- 
drian, other similar and large remains 
of Roman baths have been found,— 
namely, one at Netherby, another 
at the Birrens of Middleby on the 
west side, the third at Risingham, 
and the fourth at Rochester in Redes- 
dale on the east side of the Island; 
and these four stone-built stations 
are the last on the two great Ro- 
man roads to the Wall of Antoninus, 
between the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde. 

Besides great number of Roman 
baths being discovered on the line of 
Hadrian’s Wall, I may also mention 
that altars to Fortune have also been 
found in other places as well as that of 
Habitancum,—as at Hunnum, Car- 
rawbrough, Housesteads, Little Ches- 
ters, Caervorran, Netherby, and the 
Birrens of Middleby, as well as one at 
Castle Carey, on the Wall of Anto- 
ninus Pius. 

I[I.—This inscription ison a roughly 
picked sandstone, three feet broad in 
the front, two feet from front to back, 
and seven and a half inches thick. 
The letters at length are rorTUNAE 
SACRUM CAIVS VALERIUS LONGINUS 
TRIBUNUS, consequently the stone was 
**sacred to Fortune,” by Caius Vale- 
rius Longinus, the tribune of the first 
cohort of the Vangiones. The focus, 
or thuribulum on front of the top, is 
seven and a half inches in diameter, 
and in form proves the decided use of 
the stone. Mr. Shanks, however, is 
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of opinion, that the monument, in the 
form which I here represent, was 
built against an inner wall of one of 
the rooms of the bath; and that at 
first it was erected as a base or pedestal 
to the altar number II. and that both 
of these, when perfect, were about 
eight feet high; but, when he found 
them, recumbent, and lying confusedly 
together. All these stones he has 
carefully preserved; and is intending 
to erect them in a covered shed in his 
garden, to the height of eight feet, as 
he supposes they were originally built. 
Such altars to Fortune were gene- 
rally prayers or thanksgivings for 
health, success in war, prosperity for 
fruitful fields or gardens,—indeed, for 
as many causes as human want could 
wish for. The expression, however, 
by which C. V. Longinus dedicated 
these two altars to Fortune, is sim- 
ply ‘sacrum ;” so that we are left 
uncertain for the particular cause for 
which it was intended. That this 
situation at Habitancum—the furthest 
station but one north to the Roman 
barrier—was generally hazardous and 
often perilous, we need not won- 
der. The cohort of which he was a 
tribune here, was the First of the 
Vangii, a people near Moguntia, now 
Mentz, on the left side of the Rhine, 
and was probably first settled here by 
Hadrian,* about the year A. D. 120, 
when he began to build his Wall, and 
this station, as well as Bremenium in 
Redesdale, and fixed in each of them 
a cohors, as Vegetius and other mili- 
tary authors call them, “‘ Milites explo- 
ratores,”’ and their stations, ‘‘ Castra 
exploratorum ;” and to soldiers, liable 
here to attacks by their northern ene- 
mies, and during a great part of the 
year subject to a bleak and cold situa- 
tion, there might be many reasons, 
“‘with all appliances and means to 
boot ” of a warm and cosey bath, to 
consecrate an altar to Fortune, and 
pray fervently for her help. 
1V.—This, like the altar II. is curi- 
ously carved, and both of them were 
found on the floor of the semicircular 
part of a sudatory. The letters are 
FORTUNAE REDUCI JULIUS STULRI- 





* See the Riveling Rescript in Gough’s 
Camden, and Hist. Northum. II. iii. 311, 
315. 
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SOLICITO BALINEO 
VOTUM SOLVIT LIBENS MERITO. The 
only imperfect letters in the whole in- 
scription are the second and last of the 
second lines, in the names of Julius 
Stulrinus the Tribune. That he should 
often and fervently pray that “‘ return- 
ing Fortune” would pour mercies and 
blessings on ‘“‘ the solicitous bath” of 
Habitancum, it cannot be considered 
unnatural. If its furnaces by accident 
had not destroyed it by fire, the vaulted 
walls of the bath might be fre- 
quently burnt or sacked by Cale- 
donian enemies. To “‘ returning For- 
tune ” altars indeed are very common 
in foreign countries; and within the 
district of the Wall of Hadrian we 
have one at Alneburgh, another at the 
Birrens of Middleby, and here one at 
Risingham. 

V.—The walls of the bath have 
been much altered and repaired. Many 
hewn and carved stones have been 
built in various parts of it; and among 
them Mr. Shanks has found the fol- 
lowing inscriptions, one of which con- 
sists of the right uppermost corner of 
four lines of an imperial monument in 
these letters, and in memory, probably, 
of Septimius Severus, or of his son 
and successor Caracalla. 


(1.) IMP*CAES‘M....(2.) ANTONINUS.. 
(3.) ADIABENICUS....(4.) AVeceseees 


The other fragment is on a very rude 
stone, with the following letters on the 
right-hand side : 


CE.) 1OsMhiinccsccecccslR.) BPP once 


ViI.—The Corns found here, and in 
the possession of Mr. Shanks of Park 
House, are not remarkable for their 
impressions, rarity, or number, but 
have in them a local curiosity, as 
found in Habitancum, and principally 
in its bath. There are fifteen in the 
whole—three of silver, and three of 
copper plated with silver; and three 
of large and six of second and third 
brass, the six last of which are from 
the time of Gallienus, in A.D. 254, to 
that of M. A. Claudius, in 269. I will 
give a list of the whole, to preserve an 
account of their order, and of the dates 
of Roman use in Habitancum. 

I.—Sitver, or brass plated with 
silver.—1. Obverse, IMP ANTONINVS 
PIvs AvG. Reverse, victoria, copper, 
plated with silver. —2. O. 1vira 


NUS TRIBUNUS 
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DOMNA AvG. R. VENERI Vict. ilver, 
fine impression. —3. O, IVLIA AV- 
evsta. R. rorTvVNAE FELICt. silver, 
black, and fine impression.—4. O. 
IvLia AvevsTa. R. L......A. copper, 
plated with silver.—5. O. sEpT. GETA 
CAES PONT. R. ..M.. P IlII* COS II 
RT. copper, plated.—6. O. ....VALE- 
RIANVS. R., vict ava. copper, plated. 
II].—Large Brass.—1. O. ....INAE 
ave... R.....8.c. The rest corroded, 
but that of Faustina the younger.—2. 
O. ANTONINVS AVG PIVS PP TRP COS 
118. R. conco....s.c.—3. O. IMP CAE 
SEPT.... R. quite corroded. 
III.—Second and Third Brass :—1. 
O. GALLIENVS Ave. R. PROV AVG.—2. 
O. GALLIENVS AvG. R. VIRTVS AVG. 
—3. O. 1MP.cC VICTORINVS PR AVG. R. 
PAX AvG.—4. O. VICTOR 
much worn.—5. 
O. vivo cLavpio. R. consecratTio. A 
vulture.—6. O. IMP CLAVDIVS AVG. 
R. apoiiini cons.—Naked figure. 
VII. Iron scoria is found in grass 
and wood-covered heaps near the walls 
of Habitancum, and in the estate of 
Parkhead, and other parts of the valley 
of Chesterhope, which lies within the 
antient principality of Redesdale. 
About Broomhope and Steele,* two 
miles further to the south, and by 
remains of a Roman paved way, which 
stretched one way into Watling-street 
in Chesterhope, and the other across 
the North Tyne to Lee Hall, other 
large masses of iron slag have been 
found. All these have been smelted 
by very indifferent metallurgists; but 
whether they were made in the Roman 
or more modern ages, 1 have not evi- 
dence to prove. Certain, however, it 
is, that in the time of Henry the Third 
Gilbert de Umfreville had “ forges, 
which made iron,”’ within his royalty 
of Redesdale; and six powerful fur- 





* STEELE is very probably a Saxon name, 
given to it by the quantity of iron scoria, 
which the Romans worked near the place, 
and the Saxons found, when they settled 
upon it; for stahd is still the German 
name for all kinds of pure iron-ore; and 
steel, in English, is still for iron ‘‘ refined 
and purified by the fire.’”, The iron now 
made in Redesdale may still, from its 
purity, be dignified by the name of steel. 
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naces are now smelting iron about a 
mile from Risingham in Chesterhope. 

The Duke of Northumberland’s other 
contiguous royalty—that of Tindale, 
on both sides of the North Tyne, also 
abounds with great quantities of iron 
ore. Wallis, in 1769, says,—‘‘ There 
was some years ago an iron-work at 
Lee Hall, on the edge of the river of 
North Tyne near Bellingham. The 
ore is plentiful in the strata of a ro- 
mantic precipice on the east side of 
the river.” ‘‘It was under the direction 
of Mr. Wood, famous for being the 
projector of the halfpence and farthings 
for Ireland by patent. He made a 
good deal of bar-iron, but, charcoal 
becoming scarce, he removed to Lan- 
cashire, where he attempted to make 
it with pit-coal.” 

The history of iron, in two different 
periods of the world, is extremely cu- 
riousandinteresting. Alyattes the Se- 
cond, King of Lydia, 600 years before 
the time of Christ, discovered the art 
of welding iron with steel, and his son 
and successor, Croesus, by that inven- 
tion, became the richest monarch of 
his age. The recent art of smelting 
iron-ore by coke has in England im- 
proved and increased all kinds of iron 
tosuch enormous quantity, that great 
numbers of proprietors of it have risen 
to wealth almost as great as that of 
Croesus himself. 

That monarch built over the body 
of his father an immense barrow, still 
to be seen about five miles from Sart, 
or Sardis, the antient capital of the 
Lydian kings. If this great mound 
has not been ransacked by avarice or 
idle curiosity, intelligent travellers may 
still chance to discover some of the 
silver coins and iron tools and arms 
of Alyattes, who during a reign of 57 
years continued distinguished in com- 
merce, war, and arts, and gave to his 
son the wealthiest throne in the world. 
Croesus, however, became ambitious, © 
and his wealth and iron swords could 
not conquer the million soldiers and 
the brazen arms of ‘‘ Cyrus the Per- 
sian;”’ and he losthis kingdom ; and 
Lydia, the lover of art, and music, and 
poesy, sang no more within the palaces 
of her own line of kings. 

Yours, &c. Joun Hopeson. 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, Dec. 18. 

ALTHOUGH the series .of Am- 
bassadors from the French to the 
British Court, embracing the full 
course of the seventeenth century, pre- 
sented to us by Mr. Holmes, in your 
last number, as a continuation of 
his undertaken task, is accompanied 
with a rather more enlarged exposi- 
tion, personal or documentary, of the 
characters and events passed in review, 
than the preceding list, yet it certainly 
is still very scanty ; and some further 
elucidation of the occurring names and 
facts, will not, I conceive, be super- 
fluous. The agents, indeed, and cir- 
cumstances, appear considerably more 
interesting, and, consequently, deserve 
a corresponding illustration, with 
which | shall therefore proceed. 

1602—1605. ‘‘ Christophe de Har- 
lay, Comte de Beaumont.” This was 
the eldest son of Achille de Harlay, 
First President, for thirty years, of the 
Parliament of Paris, in whose favour 
the estate of Beaumont had shortly 
before been erected into a Comié. 
Achille de Harlay has been always 
numbered among the brightest orna- 
ments of the old French bar and magis- 
tracy. His wife, the mother of Chris- 
tophe, and of two more sons, was 
sister of the great historian De Thou. 
(I. A.) On the refusal of the Queen 
Regent, Mary of Medicis, to grant to 
Christophe the succession of his 
father’s place, the latter resigned it in 
disgust, and died in 1616. 

1603. ‘* Maximilien de Bethune, 
afterwards the great Duke de Sully.” 
Too famous in history to offer much 
novelty of information; but, though I 
am by no means disposed to contest 
his right to the epithet of great, some 
late documentary revelations do not so 
fully sustain the high estimate in 
which he had been generally held. A 
mighty mass, indeed, of historical 
materials has of late years been evoked 
from the cryptic recesses where they 
had long mouldered and mingled with 
the dust. The labourers in these 
mines of research, Dalrymple, Fraser- 
Tytler, Lingard, Sismondi, Michaud, 
Thierry, Ranke, Raumer, and many 
more, have placed in an altered—often 
in an adverse—light to their pre-gone 
fame, several of the prominent cha- 
racters of past times. And this road 
to truth, which prejudice, interest, or 

Gent. Mae. Vou. XV. 
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passion had too long closed up, is 
now likely to be more largely ex- 
plored ; for, as is powerfully expressed 
by a French poet, (Lemiérre,) in lines 
repeatedly and impressively recited by 
Mirabeau :* 


** Croire tout découvert est une erreur 
profonde ; 

C’est prendre l’horizon pour les bornes du 
monde.”’ 


Sully, it is well known, was the 
original ‘‘ Guide, Philosopher, and 
Friend,”’ chosen by Voltaire, in his 
antithetical epic, for his hero. In the 
first editions of the Henriade, he is, 
accordingly, introduced as the sole 
companion of his royal master’s visit 
to Elizabeth. 


** Déja des Neustriens il franchit la cam- 
pagne ; 

De tous ses favoris Sulli seul l’accom- 
pagne.’’ Chant i. 149. 


But a gross insult offered the poet, 
on quitting the table of a descendant 
of Sully, by the Chevalier de Rohan, 
with whom he had some altercation, 
and for which no reparation could be 
obtained from the high-born offender, 
or his host, induced Voltaire, in cha- 
racteristic indulgence of resentment, 
to transfer to Duplessis Mornai the 
ministry and attributes with which he 
had invested Sully, whose name in the 
above verse was, in consequence, re- 
placed by that of Mornai, as well as 
elsewhere. 





* Another energetic line, usually as- 
cribed to Voltaire, proceeded from the 
same poet: 


‘“* Le trident de Neptune est le scéptre du 
monde.’’ 
Poéme sur le Commerce. 


But the thought belongs to Themistocles, 
(Plutarch, in Themist. viii.) when recom- 
mending to the Athenians a maritime 
warfare against Xerxes, and has been re- 
peated by Cicero, in a letter to Atticus- 
A.U.C. 705. ‘‘Cujus (Pompeii) con- 
silium Themistocleum est. — Existimat 
enim qui mare teneat, eum necesse rerum 
potiri.’”” (Ad Atticum, lib. x. Ep. 8.) 
England proves the truth of the assertion ; 
as she long, please Heaven, is destined to 
do. 
+ In sound, at least, the substitution 
of Mornai seul for Sulli seul, was an im- 
provement; but Voltaire’s rapidity of 
7 
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Sully’s Memoirs were first printed 
by his grandson at the family chateau 
de Sulli, (Loiret,) in 1638, 2 vols. fol. 
under the title of ‘‘ Mémoires des 
Sages et Royales Ciconomies,” &c. 
but the usual current editions have 
been curtailed and modernised by the 
Abbé de L’Ecluse.* 





composition often exposed him to those 
errors of taste which he reprehends in 
Corneille. Leibnitz tells us that, at the 
early age of fourteen, he composed three 
hundred Latin verses in one day, adding, 
however, ‘‘Credo a lectore non queri 
quam cito, sed quam bene.’’ It was thus 
that the following harsh alliteration es- 
caped Voltaire in his comedy of Nanine— 
‘¢ Non, il n’y a rien que Nanine n’honore,”’ 
which is nearly as dissonant to the ear as 
the barbarous poem of the monk Hugal- 
dus, of which every word, and it extends 
to 136 lines, commences with the letter 
C, in honour of Charles the Bald, ‘‘ Caro- 
lus Calvus,” (840—874,) such as, ‘‘ Car- 
mina clarissima calvis cantate Camoene,’’ 
&c. (Basil, 1547—8vo.) a nearly unknown 
accession, I may add, to the too nume- 
rous catalogue of the Nug@e Difficiles. 
Without a similar professed purpose, we 
find the ensuing rimes équivoques, in 
Marot, certainly not confirmatory of 
Boileau’s recommendation—“ Imitez de 
Marot |’élégant badinage ;’’ or of the as- 
sertion of Hudibras, rather indifferently 
supported by the example, 
‘‘ For rhyme the rudder is of verses, 
With which, like ships, they steer their 
courses.”’ 
Marot thus writes, 


‘« En m’ébattant je fais rondeaux en rime, 
Et en rimant, bien souvent je m’en- 
rime,’’ &c. 

* For the personal outrage committed 
on Voltaire, he vainly sought reparation 
at the point of the sword, in obedience to 
that disastrous prejudice, which enables 
the offender to aggravate, by death or 
blood, the insult he had offered. And yet 
the practice has found advocates, not only 
in secular, (Gent. Mag. preceding series, ) 
but ecclesiastical ranks. A Westphalian 
Jesuit, Herman Busembaum, (1600-1668,) 
in his famous ‘‘ Medulla Theologiz Mora- 
lis, ex variis probatisque auctoribus concin- 
nata,’’ (Lugd. 1729, folio,) amidst many 
other dangerous doctrines, on homicide 
generally, on regicide, conscience, the 
papal (personal) infallibility, &c. justifies 
duelling, pretty much, indeed, on the 
same grounds as Dr. Johnson, ‘ Privan- 
dus alioqui, ob suspicionem ignavie, dig- 
nitate, officio, vel favore principis,” (lib. 
iii. apud Ranke, Pipste—achte Theil. 
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1603. ‘* Louis Galluccio de l’H6é- 
pital, Marquis de Vitry.”” One of the 


most stirring agents in the transac- 
tions of his time, as may be seen in 
De Thou, (lib. 97, &c.) in L’Etoile, 
and La Chronologie Novennaire.— 
Long opposed to Henry IV. against 
whom he defended Parisfor the League, 
it was from a trooper under his com- 
mand, that the gallant monarch re- 
ceived, in 1591, the only wound that, 
in his long warfare, and perilous 
chances of battle, fell to his lot. 
An ardent leaguer, on the submission 
of Henry to the national faith, Vitry 
became a loyal adherent of his 
sovereign, by whom he was employed 
in various commissions of confidence. 
He died in 1614. 

I must here observe, that the sister 
of Vitry was the wife of Jacques de 
Simiers, (not Simier, as in Lingard,) 





§ xi.) for, though sinful in itself, it is ad- 
missible, if the refusal should involve these 
consequences. In September 1757, after 
the regicidal attempt of Damiens, this 
book was condemned to be burnt, by the 
parliaments of Paris and Toulouse, for the 
principles it appeared to inculcate, but 
which were then solemnly abjured by the 
author’sOrder, though one of it, the Italian 
Padre Zacharia, published a volume in 
vindication of his colleague, immediately 


’ after (1758, probably at Rome.) 


The Chevalier de Rohan disdained the 
challenge of a roturier; and it was then 
that Voltaire, in indignation, proceeded to 
England (1725.) It was to a female of 
the house of Rohan, (as may be seen in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1840, 
p- 24.) that Mr. Hallam, though not 
named by him, alluded, in reference to the 
Estrella of Lope de Vega ; vut the reply 
of that lady, Catharine de Rohan, to 
Henry the Fourth, was, it would appear, 
a repetition of that made by Elizabeth 
Wydeville to our Edward IV. in 1464, as 
related by Miss Strickland, in her inte- 
resting work, ‘‘ The Lives of the Queens 
of England.’? Dr. Lingard (Edward IV. 
chap. iii.) applauds the answer; which, 
however, I may again remark, is certainly 
one more of pride than of the virtue attri- 
buted to it by the reverend historian— 
but, more fortunate than the French lady, 
Edward made her his queen. If there 
was any merit in this species of re- 
sistance to royal solicitations, Mr. Hallam 
was bound preferably to refer to his 
countrywoman, as prior in right. It did 
not, we may presume, occur to him at the 
moment. 
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who, in 1579, was sent by the Duke of 
Anjou, (Alengon,) the brother of Henry 
III. to solicit the hand of our Elizabeth. 
This envoy, who was ‘Grand Maitre 
de la Garde-robe’”’ to the prince, is 
described by Camden (Vit. Elizabeth), 
cited by Dr. Lingard, (Eliz. ch. ii.) as 
*“‘amatoriis levitatibus, facetiis, et 
aulicis illecebris exquisite eruditus.”” 
He was, likewise, a very handsome 
man; and Elizabeth is understood to 
have been by no means insensible to 
these, his personal attractions. (See 
(Economies Royales, tome i. p. 380.) 
Anjou came over himself to urge his 
suit in 1582, of which the particulars, 
ending in disappointment, are minutely 
given in the ‘‘ Mémoires du Duc de 
Nevers,’”’ (Louis de Gonzague,) which 
embrace the interval from 1574 to 
1595 (tome i. p. 474—600, ed. 1665, 
2 vols. folio.) They also appear, I find, 
in Lord Francis Egerton’s recent con- 
tribution to the Camden Society, from 
the Egerton Papers. (See Gent. Mag. 
July last, p. 26.) This embassy of 
Simiers, I accidentally omitted to 
notice under its date, 1579, but the 
name I find is Jacques, not P. 

1606—1610. ‘Antoine Lefévre, 
Seigneur de la Boderie.” (I suspect 
that Mr. Holmes sometimes takes 
Seigneur for Sieur). It was he who 
discovered Biron’s conspiracy ; but he 
derives more lustre from his very 
learned brother, Guy, (Guido Fabricius 
Boderianus,) repeatedly and laudably 
mentioned by De Thou and other con- 
temporary annalists. This Antoine, 
however, was a special favourite at 
our court, particularly with Prince 
Henry, who, as well as his father, 
made him valuable presents—in one 
instance even of one hundred and fifty 
chosen horses; which I should pro- 
nounce an exaggeration, though dis- 
tinctly asserted. 

1610. ‘‘Arnauléde Pompone.” I 
cannot but apprehend, though very 
diffident on the point, some misnomer 
here; for I can discover no Arnauld 
de Pompone anterior to the younger 
son ofthe celebrated Arnauld d’Andilly, 
created Marquis de Pompone, but who 
was not born till 1618. His uncle, 
the youngest brother of his father, was 
Antoine Arnauld, the great Jansenist 
champion, and head of Port Royal, 
as his aunt, Angélique Arnauld, was 
Abbess of Port Royal des Champs : 
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altogether a family of conspicuous 
fame. Santeuil’s epitaph on Antoine 
well sustains his reputation as a 
Latinist ; for, the aptitude of the ex- 
pressions to their object 1 pretend not 
to determine : 


‘* Per quem relligio stetit inconcussa, 

fidesque, [veri ; 
Magnanima et pietas, et constans regula 
Contemplare virum,”’ &c. 


(1610). ‘‘Jean de Beaumanoir,”’ 
an unprincipled soldier: like most 
others of his day, alternately a Catho- 
lic, a Huguenot, a Leaguer, and a 
Royalist, as it suited his interest. 

1612. ‘‘Henri de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne, duc de Bouillon,” already 
noticed in the prior series by his 
greatest title of renown, as “the 
Father of Turenne ;” and now I may 
add, the ancestor of another glorious 
soldier, ‘‘La Tour d’Auvergne, le 
Premier Grenadier de France,’”’ (Gent. 
Mag. Nov. 1839, p. 474,) of whom 
Mr. Bignon, (tome i. 250.) says, 
*‘Issu d’une branche batarde de la 
maison de Bouillon, il avait été légi- 
timé parla gloire.” I trust, therefore, 
that I shall be excused for dwelling a 
little on these illustrious names, and 
dependant associations. 

Various honours, commemorative of 
his high estimate of La Tour-d’Au- 
vergne’s character, were decreed by 
Bonaparte, on his death in 1800; and 
it is, likewise, gratifying to state, that 
one of the first acts which distin- 
guished his possession of power, after 
the seizure of the consular sceptre in 
1799, was the erection of the statue of 
Turenne, in the Hétel des Invalides, 
with those of Hoche, Joubert, Mar- 
ceau, and other great republican gene- 
rals. That of Condé was also added ; 
but even Bonaparte durst not then so 
openly assail public opinion, or en- 
counter the still vivid antipathy to the 
Bourbon dynasty, as to inscribe the 
name of a prince of that blood on the 
pedestal, which, therefore, only bore 
for epigraph — ‘‘ Au Vainqueur de 
Nordlingue, et de Rocroy.” In Sep- 
tember 1800, the remains of Turenne, 
of whom Napoleon has remarked as a 
singularity, that the more he advanced 
in years, the bolder he grew in action, 
(Las Cases, 28 August, 1816,) were 
solemnly removed to the church of the 
Invalides, which now equally incloses 
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those of Napoleon himself. Therecent 
translation of the imperial wreck to 
that appropriate repository of heroic 
shades and inspiring recollections, 
must, in its details and funereal pro- 
cession, have retraced to classical re- 
membrance, a striking analogy, in 
many of the accompanying circum- 
stances, to the reception and passage 
from Calabria to Rome, of the body of 
Germanicus, in the graphic pages of 
Tacitus (Annal. lib. iii. cap. i. 7.) 
“‘ Adventu corporis audito, plerique 
militares, ut quique sub 1LLo stipendia 
fecerant, ruere ad oppidum, quod ce- 
lerrimum fidissimumque appulsu erat 
«...cum classis paulatim successit, 
non alacri, ut adsolet, remigio, sed 
cunctis ad tristitiam compositis.... 
Atque ubi colonias transgrederentur, 
tristis plebes, trabeati equites, pro 
opibus loci, funerum solennia opera- 
bantur—Etiam, quorum diversaoppida, 
tamen obvii, lachrymis dolorem testa- 
bantur....... Dies,” adds the great 
historian, ‘‘ quo reliquiz tumulo in- 
ferebantur, modo per silentium vastus, 
modo ploratibus inquies: plena urbis 
itinera ... illic miles cum armis, sine 
insignibus magistratus,” &c. are lines 
almost equally expressive of the facts 
and feelings that marked the process 
and closing scenes of each solemnity. 
See also Seneca (De Consolatione ad 
Marciam, cap. iii. p. 249, variorum 
edition,) relative to the funeral of Dru- 
sus, the father ofGermanicus. It was to 
my late most estimable friend, M. Alex- 
andre Le Noir, that his country was 
mainly indebted for the preservation 
from the Vandalic fury of 1793—4 of 
Turenne’sremains, as wellas of somany 
other monuments of national glory ;* 
and M. Albert Le Noir well sustains 
his father’s respected name. 
Overleaping two or three obscure 





* Although the eventful career of Na- 
poleon may be supposed to have exhausted, 
from its absorbing interest, every channel 
of inquiry into the incidents of his life, 
yet I apprehend that it is little, certainly 
not generally understood, that the earliest 
declaration of his political principles was 
decidedly of a conservative or antipopular 
hue, perfectly consonant, indeed, and 
prelusive to, their practical exercise under 
his imperial sway. ‘‘ Le Souper de Beau- 
ceire,” included in Bourrienne’s Memoirs, 
and of an opposite colour, is usually con- 
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or mutilated names, consigned to ob- 
livion by their insignificancy, from 
which the attempt to rescue them 





sidered the first enunciation of his senti- 
ments; but it was preceded in 1790, two 
or three years before, and when he was 
scarcely one and twenty, by a published 
letter to his countryman, Buttafocco, one 
of the deputies of the Noblesse of Corsica 
in the Constituant Assembly. The title 
is, ‘‘ Lettre de M. Buonaparte 4 M. 
Matteo Buttafocco, député de Corse a 
l’Assemblée Nationale,’’ without place or 
printer’s name, but ascertained to have 
appeared at Dole in 1790, from the press 
of one Joly, when he was a lieutenant of 
artillery in the Régiment de la Fére, at 
that town, in the department of Jura. 
The following extract is remarkable: ‘‘ M. 
Paoli avait révé de faire le Solon; mais il 
avait mal copié son original. Il avait tout 
mis entre les mains du peuple, et de ses 
réprésentans, de sorte qu’on ne pouvait 
exister gu’en lui plaisant. Etrange erreur, 
qui soumet a un brutal, 4 un mercénaire, 
Vhomme qui, par son éducation, J’illus- 
tration de sa naissance, sa fortune, est 
seul fait pour gouverner! A la longue, 
un bouleversement de raison si palpable 
ne peut manquer d’entrainer la ruine et la 
dissolution du corps politique, aprés 
Vavoir tourmenté par tout genre de 
maux.’’ These last are prophetic words ; 
and the whole tenor of the letter, in spirit 
and expression, displays, by anticipation, 
the restorer of the xnoblesse, with his 
innate contempt for popular intellect or 
action, as well as the early impression on 
his mind of his axiom, ‘‘ that the people 
were the objects, not the source of rule— 
that all was to be effected for—nothing 
by them.” I have not seen this interest- 
ing memorial of Napoleon’s first concep- 
tions noticed in our language ; but Bos- 
well’s Corsica (1769, 8vo.) will place in 
a contrasted light his and Paoli’s views of 
government. And yet, the posthumous 
honours lavished on his remains would 
show that constitutional liberty is quite 
as alien to the feelings of the French 
nation, as to his own; for, as with him, 
their predominant aspiration is martial 
glory. It is the idol of their worship, on 
whose altar the calm enjoyments of free- 
dom were an easy sacrifice, and in whose 
hierophant, crowned with a hundred 
triumphs—the nurture of their darling 
passion—all trace of his iron-rule was 
absorbed in the glare of his conquests. 
Seldom, it must be admitted, is the vic- 
torious soldier the champion of civil right. 

I cannot dismiss the subject of this 
extraordinary being, and his native isle, 
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would be very inadequately compen- 
sated by the result, I stop at 

1618. ‘Le Clerc.” This was the 
famous Capuchin, Francais Le Clerc, 
better known as Le Pére Joseph—the 
chief confidant and bosom friend of 
Cardinal Richelieu, whose unscrupu- 
lous agent, or dme damnée, he was 
reputed, and by whom, on being 
named Secretary of State in 1616, he 
was employed in successive missions 
to Rome, to England, to Constanti- 
nople, and even to Canada, on the first 
occupation of that region, until 1638, 
the year of his death. His intriguing 
spirit, or monastic character, proba- 
bly caused his expulsion from England. 
The Abbé Richard published an eulo- 
gistic biography of this mundane 
monk in 1707, 2 vols. 12mo. and 
another appeared anonymously in 1750, 
of a very different tendency. He in- 





without adverting to the singular, I would 
say prophetic, warning of Burke, whose 
political sagacity is, indeed, unequalled, 
and signally marking his foresight of the 
consequences of the possession of Corsica 
by the French, though, no doubt, con- 
templated by him solely as a Mediterra- 
nean station. In the debate of the 8th 
November 1768, ‘‘ On the Address of 
Thanks for the King’s Speech,’’ my great 
countryman, the friend, and, in various 
relations, the connection of my family, is 
reported, in the late publication from the 
manuscript of Sir H. Cavendish, (with 
whom I have played many a game of bil- 
liards, his favourite recreation,) to have 
said, ‘‘ They (the Ministers) saw the 
French take possession of Corsica— 
Corsica, naked, I do not dread; but 
Corsica, a province of France, is terrible 
to mel’? The island, though then con- 
quered, had not been incorporated with 
the French empire; nor was it, until the 
following June (1769); subsequently to 
which date Bonaparte, in order to appear 
a born subject of France, so anxiously, 
and perhaps truly, fixed and celebrated 
his birth (See Gent. Mag. for December 
1838, p. 589) ; a difference only of two 
months, from June to 15th August 1769. 
Burke, who died in July 1797, lived to 
witness the first triumphs of this fruit of 
the French occupancy of Corsica, in that 
and the preceding year, and might well 
have referred to his early prediction even 
then ; but, had he survived to 1811, or 
the early portion of 1812, how strength- 
ened, by intervening occurrences, would 
his prevision have appeared ! 
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stituted the female order of “ Les 
Benedictines du Calvaire.” 

1619. ‘* The Marquis de Tre- 
mouille, of the family des Ursins.’’ 
These last words I can hardly hesitate 
to pronounce erroneous ; for the sole 
connection between the two families 
of La Tremouille and des Ursins, (or, 
Orsini,) was long posterior, and arose 
from the marriage of Anne de la Tre- 
mouille, niece of the above Marquis, 
with the Duke of Bracciano, chief of 
the Roman Orsini (Gent. Mag. Oct. 
1840, p. 361); but this marriage was 
unproductive: and as for the French 
Des Ursins, formerly noticed, (Gent. 
Magazine, former article,) they had 
long before ceased to exist, I believe 
since 1472, when the Chancellor of 
that family, author of the Life of 
Charles V1. died. The name of Tre- 
mouille is uniformly preceded by the 
article La, which is here omitted. 

1620. ‘‘ Honoré d’Albert.”? There 
were three brothers—Charles the Con- 
stable, Duke of Luynes, Léon Duke 
of Luxembourg, and this Honoré, 
Duke of Chaulnes—all thus elevated 
by the ascendancy of the eldest, 
Luynes, over Louis XIII. and who, 
in 1617, was principally instramental 
in the murder of the Maréchal d’Ancre 
(Concini) and his wife. Their father 
only possessed three miserable seig- 
neuries, ‘‘ seigneuries,’’ says Bassom- 
pierre, ‘‘ par dessus lesquelles un liévre 
saute tous les jours.”” Among the 
military exploits of Honoré d’Albert, 
here introduced as Ambassador, was 
the defeat of a body of Irishmen, con- 
sisting of four hundred, in the Spanish 
service, When he was at the head of 
twelve hundred French troops! (See 
also Gent. Mag. Sept. 1840, p. 251.) 
He died in 1649. 

1624. ‘* Henri Auguste de Loménie 
Brienne.” Secretary of State, and 
father of the author of the I¢inerarium, 
mentioned in the first catalogue. (See 
St. Simon, tome ii. 115.) 

1624, 1625. ‘‘ Antoine Coiffier, dit 
Ruzé.”’—This last name was derived 
from his maternal uncle, by whom he 
was educated, after the death of his 
father, killed at the battle of Issidoire 
in 1589. His son, Cinq-Mars, “ un 
des plus beaux hommes, et des esprits 
les plus agréables de la Cour,’”’ was 
named Grand Ecuyer at the early age 
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of nineteen, and executed when only 
twenty-one, for a state conspiracy ! 
The historical romance, of which he is 
the subject, by M. Alfred de la Vigne, 
is not without interest. 

1625. ‘* Claude de Lorraine, Duc 
de Chevreuse.” The youngest son of 
Henri Duc de Guise, assassinated at 
Blois in 1588 ; but this Ambassador’s 
wife was a much more celebrated cha- 
racter, (Marie de Rohan,) and one of 
the most intriguing women of that 
era. 

1625. ‘‘ Tannequi Le Veneur.” 
The son of a nobleman of the same 
name and title, of whom De Thou 
(anno 1585) speaks in high terms. 
The family, now extinct, possessed the 
dignity of Grand Veneur of Normandy, 
since William the Conqueror. 

1625, 1626. ‘‘ Jean de Varigniez,” 
(or Warigniez) ,premiergentilhomme de 
la chambre de Louis XIII. in which 
place he was succeeded by the Duke 
of Saint-Simon, father of the author of 
the Memoirs. (tome i.56.) The fa- 
mily of Warigniez, a very ancient one, 
ceased in his person. 

1626. ‘‘ Francois de Bassompiérre.” 
His memoirs extend from 1598 to 
1631, when he was immured for ten 
years in the Bastile, where he wrote 
them, entirely from recollection, ac- 
cording to Vigneul-Marville, (D’Ar- 
gonne,) who asserts (tome i. p. 
101) that he was so assured by 
De Malleville, the Marshal’s secretary, 
—without notes or documents. This, 
however, is incredible, notwithstand- 
ing the mémoire prodigieuse assigned by 
him to Bassompiérre. Let any one 
but glance at the relation of his 
English embassy, only the thirtieth 
part of the whole, where the days and 
dates are particularized, with the va- 
rious names of our nobility, strangely 
mutilated, to be sure ; and the impossi- 
bility of such minute remembrance, 
when spread over so much larger a 
surface of persons and transactions, 
will be manifest. Many of his early 
adventures are unerring tests of the 
barbarous condition of society at that 
period. See Gent. Mag. October 1840, 

. 375. 

1626. 


“Charles de 1l’Aubespine.” 
The son of Claude, who first changed 
the title of Secretary of the Treasury 
(Finances) into that of State. He had 
been page to the Constable, Henry de 
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Montmorency, and yet presided at the 
commission which condemned the 
grandson of that nobleman, his early 
master, to death, in 1632. 

1631, 1636. ‘‘ Jean (or Jacques) 
d’ Angennes,”’—it was Jacques, son of 
Jean, and brother of Claude bishop of 
Mans. This answers Mr. Holmes’s 
interrogatory ; otherwise, a barren sub- 
ject. 

1635. “ Beautron ?”’ Read (meo pe- 
riculo) Beautru, or rather, Bautru, 
the pronunciation being the same. 
This was, Guillaume de Séran, Comte 
de Bautru, the protégé of Anne of 
Austria, and by her, or by Richelieu 
and Mazarin, entrusted with several 
embassies to Spain, Savoy, England, 
and Brussels. But his political fame 
was very secondary to his reputation 
as a wit, which his contemporaries, 
and more especially his townsman 
Ménage, seem to have rated far above 
what its records appear to authorize. 
One instance may, perhaps, be an ex- 
ception ; and I cite it, because, though 
little decorous in female utterance, I 
find it ascribed to Lady Craven, 
(Margravine of Anspach,) andincruder 
terms than I choose to employ. It is 
the parallel of an ignorant possessor of 
books, incapable of enjoying the trea- 
sures that surround him, to the sable 
guardian of an eastern harem—but, 
generally, his bons mots were little en- 
titled to that appellation, and sunk to 
a very inferior order, as the following 
quatrain implies :— 


‘* Si vous avez une équivoque, 
Vous jettez d’aise votre toque, 
Et prenez son sens malotru, 
Pour un des beaux mots de Bautru.’’ 


1636, 1637. ‘* Henri de S. Nec- 
taire.” He was especially despatched 
by Richelieu to England, in order to 
foment our discords at that period, in 
revenge, says Dr. Lingard, (Charles I. 
ch. iii.) of the encouragement given 
to the Huguenots. Nor do the French 
historians gainsay this object or its 
effects. Hénault (anno 1637) thus 
concludes some observations on the 
unseasonable attempt of Charles to 
impose the English Liturgy on Scot- 
land,—‘‘ Ce fut la semence des mal- 
heurs de ce régne, et la premiére cause 
de la fin tragique de ce Prince, ot le 
Cardinal de Richelieu put bien avoir 
contribué par les intrigues du Marquis 
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de Senneterre.” Dr. Lingard here 
adds, that Senneterre, (as the name is 
usually written and always pronounc- 
ed,) was superseded by the Count of 
Harcourt, a prince of the house of 
Lorraine, with the title of Ambassador 
Extraordinary, but of whom Mr. 
Holmes is silent. This nobleman was 
son to Charles de Lorraine, duc d’El- 
beuf, who was grandson of Claude, 
the first Duke of Guise. Harcourt is 
classed with the first warriors of his 
epoch ; and I may passingly state, that 
it is with one of his exploits, in 1637, 
that the Turkish Spy opens his com- 
munications. He did not, however, 
come to England until 1643, after 
Richelieu’s death, and when the Court 
of France was more amicably disposed 
towards our ill-fated monarch, whose 
kinsman Harcourt was, both being 
descendants, with the difference of 
one degree, of the above-mentioned 
Claude, first Duke of Guise. (Gent. 
Mag. July 1839, p. 35.) And perhaps, 
in the ancestral procession of our 
royal line, no element of its parentage 
can be pursued to a remoter date than 
this extraction. The House of Lorraine, 
now absorbed in the superior splendour 
of the Austrian Empire, is unquestion- 
ably one of the most ancient in Europe, 
antecedent, it would even appear, to 
the Bourbons, the generation of whose 
patriarch, Hugh Capet, is exceedingly 
problematical, though, most probably, 
not accordant with his own confession 
in Dante’s Purgatorio: ‘‘ Figliuol fui 
d’un beccajo di Parigi.”” But what 
are the pedigrees of our European 
reigning Sovereigns compared to that 
of the Abyssinian monarchs, who, ac- 
cording to Messieurs D’Abadie, late 
visitors of that region, exhibit a di- 
rect deduction from Solomon and 
Queen Sheba? Irish history, too, in- 
forms us with what contemptuous de- 
preciation O’Neil looked upon the 
territorial possessor of four hundred 
years, (Smith’s Cork, i. 179.) —To the 
Milesian Chief, the English Churl was 
only as of yesterday. 

The purport of Harcourt’s embassy, 
quite variant from that of Senneterre, 
was to interpose the mediation of 
France in reconcilement of Charles and 
the Parliament, in which 1 need hardly 
say, he failed. He died in 1666, 
without issue. This, it will be seen, 
is another omission in Mr. Holmes’s 
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catalogue. It is proper to add, that 
the Norman family of Harcourt?were 
quite distinct (Gent. Mag. Sept. 1840, 
p. 252.) 

Senneterre’s grandson, who had 
filled various civil offices and military 
capacities, on being appointed Am- 
bassador to England in 1719, ap- 
plied for his instructions to Dubois, 
the profligate prime minister: ‘‘ Go,” 
said the future cardinal, ‘‘ and take 
your orders from the English ministers, 
now at Hanover with their master 
(George I.) Taey will direct you, and 
do you act obediently.”? Upon which, 
St. Simon indignantly exclaims, in 
words re-echoed in the recent debates 
of the Chamber of Deputies—Ainsi, 
les Anglais nous gouvernent sans 
voile; et, par l’Abbé Dubois, le Ré- 
gent leur était complétement soumis.” 
Dubois, it is well ascertained, then re- 
ceived a very large pension—it is said, 
about 40,000/.—from England. Such 
was Walpole’s systematic, and, gene- 
rally, efficacious policy, abroad and at 
home. (St. Simon, tome xvii. 280.) 

1637. ‘* Godefroy, Comte d’Es- 
trades.” The view of his embassy 
was to secure the neutrality of England 
in the war, then in active operation in 
Flanders, between France and Spain. 
He was one of the most successful di- 
plomatists of his time, and the princi- 
pal negotiator of the peace of Nimeguen 
in 1678; but his second mission to 
England, in 1661, when he compelled 
the Spanish Ambassador, De Botte- 
ville, to yield him precedence, has 
placed his name in more marked relief. 
In respect to the family, St. Simon 
says,—‘‘ On en connait rien au-dela 
du grand pére de ce Maréchal. (tome 
ix. 84.) He died in 1686. Pepys 
gives a particular account of the 
struggle, in 1662, between the Ambas- 
sadors. 

1638—1649. ‘‘ Pomponne de Bel- 
liévre.”” His christian name was Ni- 
colas, the grandson, not son, as here 
stated, of the Chancellor, who had held 
high magisterial offices under five suc- 
cessive sovereigns. In the ‘‘ Mémoires 
de Villeroy,” however, (tome iv.) will 
be found an address from him to the 
Swiss Cantons, in justification of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, “‘ as a 
necessary counteraction of the traitor- 
ous designs of Coligny!” (Mémoires 
de Villeroy, 1729, 7 vols.12mo.) The 
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Chancellor’s son, father of this Ambas- 
sador, was only Président-d-mortier 
(sotermed from its emblem, a cap in 
the shape of an apothecary’s mortar) 
of the Parliament of Paris, of which 
this grandson, in every respect a su- 
perior man, was First President. He 
died without offspring, in 1657, after 
having erected, at his own expense, 
the Hépital Général de la Salpétriere. 
He was succeeded as First President, 
by M. Lamoignon, ancestor of the ve- 
nerable Malesherbes, which was thus 
celebrated : 


“¢ Quam tristi occubuit Gallis Pomponius 
astro, 
Tam leto exoritur sidere Lamonius.”’ 


(To be continued.) 

Mr. Ursan, Dee. 3. 

THERE is an old term Manredde, 
or Manred, meaning the male popula- 
tion of the country fit for military 
service, which I have found in ancient 
writings, but which 1 think has es- 
caped the notice of the Glossarists. 
It first came under my notice in a let- 
ter from the Lady Elizabeth, after- 
wards Queen, to Sir Thomas Cawar- 


den, as Steward of a manor assigned 


for her use. I was then so doubtful 
that I read the word rightly, that I 
left it blank when the document was 
printed in my selection from the MSS. 
at Loseley, p.173. Ihave since, how- 
ever, found that the precaution was 
entirely unnecessary, as the reading 
is confirmed by more than one con- 
temporary instance. The passage in 
the Princess’s letter should run thus, 
‘‘and for your fees and the leding of 
our tenants and the manredde, with 
such like, be youe most assured ye 
shall as quyetlie enjoye them as your 
harte can thinke.” The expression is 
satisfactorily explained by the follow- 
ing instances of its occurrence, derived 
from contemporaneous documents. In 
July 1557, Queen Mary addresses her 
letters to Sir John Arundel and others, 
as Commissioners for Musters in the 
county of Cornwall, commanding them 
to call out, array, and arm three hun- 
dred able soldiers from ‘‘ the whole 
manred”’ of the county. About the 
same time the aged Sir Thomas Chey- 
ney, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and Lieutenant for the county of Kent, 
says, in an interesting letter to Queen 
4 
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Mary, concerning the military defence 
of Kent, that the county was never in 
a worse condition for ‘‘ manredand fur- 
niture,’’ than at the time of his 
writing, that is, for men capable of 
bearing arms, and for military equip- 
ments. 

After looking into various glossaries 
for the word, the only notice of it 1 
can find is in Lye’s Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary, which shews that it is Saxon. 
“‘®anped macian” is there defined 
“‘homagium facere,” to perform ho- 
mage. “ Je syde } ealle ba peafod men 
on Nopmanbdig 5ydon manpebten,” He 
caused all the tenants in capite in 
Normandy to do homage,—is a pas- 
sage given by Lye in illustration from 
the Saxon Chronicle. The old word, it 
appears, maintained its ground, but in 
a more extended sense, in the sixteenth 
century, and was appropriately applied 
to those inhabitants of counties who 
could be called on by the demesne 
Lords of the districts in which they 
dwelt to defend the land; a custom 
which shews at once the origin of that 
constitutional force the Militia. 

This brief notice of an obsolete term 
may not be deemed unworthy of 
preservation in your pages, and may 
perhaps elicit from some of your 
correspondents a more able elucida- 
tion. 


Yours &c. Atrrev J. Kempe. 


Mr. Ursan, 

AS the Vulgate version has been 
highly eulogised by your corres- 
pondent J. R., allow me to mention 
the opinion of the late Mr. Orme, an 
eminent Biblical Scholar. In an 
extract from an unnamed writer, 
while conceding to it its full value, 
he considers it unequal in style, both 
in respect of purity and perspicuity, 
and barbarous in language. The Vul- 
gata editio of Isidore Clarius, 1542, 
in which that version was corrected 
in at least a thousand places, was 
put into the Index Expurgatorius, for 
the freedom which he (although a 
Romanist, took withit. Pope Sixtus 
V. published or corrected edition in 
1590, in which, says Mr. Orme, he 
excommunicated all who should make 
any alterations in the text. How- 
ever, it was so incorrect, that his 
successor, Gregory XIV. entirely sup- 
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pressed it, and Clement VIII. who 
succeeded him, published another, 
differing from it in some thousand 
instances, the chief of which have 
been pointed out, and judiciously 
commented on by James, in his 
Bellum Papale. The circumstance is 
obviously difficult to reconcile with 
the tenet of Papal Infallibility. 

Yours, &c. ANSELM. 


Mr. UrBan, 

M. Thierry, the historian of the 
Norman Conquest, has the following 
observation in Section 1 of the con- 
clusion of that work. 


*‘ Since the end of the fifteenth century, 
a great majority of the class of men in 
favour, called in France Court Nobility, 
always consisted of Gascons, Aquitanians, 
and in general of families of southern 
origin ; although the South, including 
Languedoc, Provence, and Auvergne, 
formed but one third of the French 
territory. Besides titles and court favours, 
the effective administration of public 
affairs was likewise, from that period, 
most frequently in the hands of the 
southerns. The revolution itself, which 
has changed so many things, has hardly 
deranged this order; and since the fall of 
the illustrious and unfortunate party of 
the Gironde, fresh instances in great 
number, have arisen to confirm the sort 
of political necessity which assigns to the 
French, born south of the Loire, the 
highest rank among candidates for 
power.” 


For illustration of this remark, it 
may be mentioned, that M. Casimir 
Perrier is an instance, being born at 
Grenoble, and1 would mention others, 
if I were perfectly sure of the fact. 
It is curious, that the same peculiarity 
is observable in the United States, 
for Mr. Hugh Murray, in his ‘‘ North 
America,’’* (vol. ii. p. 393,) informs 
us that ‘‘a large proportion of the 
most eminent and ruling statesmen 
in America,—Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, were Virginians.”’ To this 
it may be added, that General Jack- 
son belongs to Tennessee, but whether 
as a native or a resident, 1 am unable 
to say. 

Yours, &c. 
CypwELI. 





* Discoveries and Travels in North 
America, 1829, 8vo. 2 vols. 
Gent. Maga. VoL. XV. 


Great Men Natives of the South. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE TEXT OF 
Tue SEasons. 


“ For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows, the summer- 
ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring autumn gleams, 
Or winter rises in the blackening east, 
Be my tongue mute.” ‘THOMSON. 


IT has been said that the best mo- 
nument of an author is a handsome 
edition of his writings; and the ten- 
dency of the remark, with its applica- 
tion to current events, give it a claim 
to repetition. 

Nevertheless, the remark seems to 
admit of emendation. | should prefer 
this lection: the hest monument of an 
author is a faithful and handsome edi- 
tion of his writings. Fidelity of text 
is one of the chief recommendations of 
a handsome edition ; but the style of 
typographic execution, and of picto- 
rial embellishment, is very frequently 
made the touchstone of its character— 
even by those who might be presumed 
to have studied the principles of cri- 
ticism and bibliography. It requires 
no deep reflection to account for this 
inconsistency. The merits and defects 
of editorial operations are seldom dis- 
coverable without the toil of collation, 
to which it is irksome to submit : theys 
therefore escape notice. It is other- 
wise with typographic skill and artistic 
decoration, which address themselves 
to the eye immediately: they obtain 
immediate approbation. We yield, as 
on various occasions, to the influence 
of first impressions ; and become dis- 
inclined to listen to those who would 
disturb our previous conclusions. 

I am led to record these sentiments 


. by the announcement of an embellished 


edition of The Seasons. It has given 
me much pleasure. Byron and Scott, 
brilliant as are the pictures which they 
exhibit, have too exclusively occupied 
public attention; and there may be an 
admixture of aristocratic fashion in 
this over-ardent display of homage. 
THOMSON, with loftier themes, isthe 
poet of all times, and of every class 
of readers. I allude more especially 
to The Seasons. His Castle of Indo- 
lence, to be fairly appreciated, should 
be in the hands of those who are accus- 
tomed to the refinements of composi- 
tion—by whom it will ever be esteemed 
as one of the most impressive and ex- 


U 
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quisite pieces within the circle of true 
poesy. 

The Seasons have appeared, with 
much exterior attraction, from the 
presses of A. Foulis, Strahan, Bodoni, 
Bensley, Whittingham, &c. Whether 
the best text was adopted on those oc- 
casions, and to what text future edi- 
tors should have recourse, is an ap- 
posite subject of inquiry. 

Johnson, while animadverting on a 
mutilated edition of the Liberty of 
Thomson, observes—‘‘ I wish to see it 
exhibited as its author left it.”” Now, 
this short observation is of the utmost 
importance. Stated aphoristically, it 
would form a summary of editorial 
duties; but, precise and comprehen- 
sive as it is, we meet with difficulties 
in the application of it. 

There are three editions of The Sea- 
sons which might be presumed to ex- 
hibit the text as the author left it. 1. 
The separate edition of 1746. 2. The 
edition contained in the Works of 
Thomson, 1750. 3. That contained in 
the Works of Thomson, 1762. The 


three editions vary ; and we must de- 
cide between the rivals in accordance 


with the evidence. 

1, ‘* The Seasons. By James Thom- 
80m. London: printed for A. Millar, 

in the Strand. 1746.” 12mo. 

The Seasons were first published col- 
lectively in 1730. 4to. Winter had 
made its appearance in 1726—with an 
epistolary dedication to Sir Spencer 
Compton, afterwards Earl of Wil- 
mington ; Summer appeared in 1727, 
with an epistolary dedication to Mr. 
Dodington; and Spring in 1728, with 
an epistolary dedication to the Coun- 
tess of Hertford. In the edition of 
1730, which was published by sub- 
scription, the epistolary dedications 
were omitted, and the four parts are 
thus inscribed : 

“ Sprinc. Inscribed to the Right 
Honourable the Countess of Hertford.— 
Summer. Inscribed to the Right Ho- 
nourable Mr. Dodington.—Avutumn. In- 
scribed to the Right Honourable Arthur 
Onslow, Esq. Speaker of the House of 
Commons.—WrnTER. Inscribed to the 
Right Honourable the Lord Wilmington.”’ 

Another edition of the poem appear- 
ed in 1738, as a portion of the Works 
of Thomson, which volumes I cannot 
now obtain. It was not the final re- 
vision, 
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Thomson was revising The Seasons 
in 1743, and Lyttelton alludes to the 
immediate appearance of the volume in 
May 1744—but it is dated 1746. Mil- 
lar advertised it as a neat pocket vo- 
lume. How is it that such facts have 
been slighted? The volume has a de- 
dication to the Prince of Wales, an 
advertisement, six additional lines, and 
various readings—all omitted by mo- 
dern editors. I transcribe the dedica- 
tion, advertisement, and additions : 

[Dedication.] ‘‘ To His Royal High- 
ness Frederic Prince of Wales, this poem, 
corrected and made less unworthy of his 
protection, is, with the utmost gratitude 
and veneration, inscribed, by His Royal 
Highness’s most obedient and most de- 
voted servant, JAMES THOMSON.” 

[Advertisement.] ‘‘ This poem having 
been published several years ago, and con- 
siderable additions made to it lately, some 
little anachronisms have thence arisen, 
which it is hoped the reader will excuse,” 
Omitted in Edit. 1762. Sprine. 1.65. 
* * * “and, greatly independent, scorn’d 
All the vile stores corruption can bestow.” 

After 1. 375. 
* Besides, who knows, how rais’d to higher 
life. 

ae to stage, the vital scale as- 

cends ?”” 
SumM_Enr, 1. 1226. 
* * * © Nature, from the storm, 
Shines out afresh ;”’ 
Autumn, l. 606. 
‘* To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
Even charm the pains to something more than 
joy,” 
1, 675. 
* * * * * “the shining plum, 


With a fine bluish mist of anim@s 
Clouded ;”’ 


The detail and discussion of various 
readings, although important to the 
future editors of the poem, would be 
out of place on this occasion. 

1 have read the memoirs of Thom- 
son by Shiels (?), Murdoch, Philip Ni- 
chols (?), Johnson, the Earl of Buchan, 
Aikin, Chalmers, Campbell, the Baron 
Walckenaer, Sir Harris Nicolas, the 
Rev. Robert Lundie, &c.—I have also 
consulted the collections of the English 
Poets by Johnson, Park, Chalmers, 
&c. and the valuable repertories of 
Watt and Lowndes. No one of these 
writers mentions The Seasons of 1746. 
It is, nevertheless, the last edition 
which Thomson revised—and, as far 
as my information extends, it has never 
been faithfully reprinted, 
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2. ‘* The Works of James Thomson. 
In four volumes. London: printed for 
A, Millar. 1750.’’ 12mo, 

“* The Works of James Thomson. In 
four volumes complete. With his last 
corrections, additions and improvements. 
London: printed for A. Millar. 1752.” 
12mo. 

The above editions are in substance 
the same. That of 1750 is the first 
posthumous edition of the Works of 
Thomson. I transcribe the dedication, 
and curious preface, which also appear 
in the pretended edition of 1752—with 
the exception of the words printed in 
Italics. The revised preface is dated 
1 Oct. 1751. The part omitted on that 
occasion, deserves particular atten- 
tion. 


[Dedication.] ‘‘ To his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, this complete 
and correct edition of all the works of the 
late Mr. Thomson, agreeably to his in- 
tention when living, is most humbly in- 
scribed.’’ 

“ Prerace. This edition of Mr. 

Thomson’s works was designed by him, 
and must be considered by the reader, as 
a collection of such of his works as he 
thought worth preserving, corrected and 
amended. If therefore any detached 
poems of his have appeared in other col- 
lections, or are to be found in manuscript 
in private hands, they are such as his 
judgment rejected ; and the publication 
of them in any future edition of his 
works, or otherwise, would be contrary 
to his will, and prejudicial to his me- 
mory. 
‘It is hoped, that all his writings will 
appear much more advantageously in their 
present form (many redundancies being 
pruned away, and many faults of diction 
corrected) than they did in their first pub- 
lication.”’ 


I have not collated this edition ver- 
bally—but shall state the result of my 
examination of the text of The Seasons, 
of Liberty, and of The Castle of Indo- 
lence. The Seasons chiefly repeat, ex- 
cept in Autumn, the text of 1746; but 
the dedication, the advertisement, and 
eighty-seven lines of Autumn, are omit- 
ted. The latter omission has been ef- 
fected by spacing the text of pp. 139-- 
162. Liberty has only three parts, and 
more than fourteen hundred lines are 
omitted! Of the Castle of Indolence, 
two stanzas are omitted. The lines 
omitted in Autumn afterwards appear. 
with some variations, as The Return 
from the Fox-chace. A burlesque poem, 
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in the manner of Mr. Philips,vol.ii. 239. 
—I subjoin a transcript of the note to 
the Return, &c.—of the new preface 
to Liberty—and of the stanzas omitted 
in the Castle of Indolence. 


[Note.] ‘‘ The greater part of these 
verses were formerly insertedin Mr. Thom- 
son’s Autumn; but being of a different 
character and style from the rest, and 
rather belonging to the mock heroick, or 
burlesque way of writing, it has been 
judged proper to leave them out there in 
the present edition, and insert them here, 
by themselves.’’ 

‘* Preface to the Reader.—The follow- 
ing poem being entirely of the historical 
and political kind, unornamented with 
fiction, except in a few lines, the author 
was sensible of its being too long. It has 
been therefore considerably shortened, by 
reducing the five parts into three; the 
rather, because the matter of several ver- 
ses now struck out here occurs in his 
other writings, and some, upon a revisal, 
appeared not to be pertinent, or proper to 
the subject.’’ 

Stanzas omitted in The Custle of 
Indolence. 
LV. 

* Better the toiling swain, oh happier far ! 
Perhaps the happiest of the sons of men! 
Who vigorous plies the plough, the team, or 

car ; 


> 
Who houghs the field, or ditches in the glen, 
Delves in his garden, or secures his pen : 
The tooth of Avarice poisons not his peace ; 
He tosses not in Sloth’s abhorred den ; 
From Vanity he has a full release ; 
And, rich in Nature’s wealth, he thinks not 


of increase. 
LVI 


Good Lord! how keen are his sensations 

all! [cates ; 

His bread is sweeter than the glutton’s 

The wines of France upon the palate pall, 

Compar’d with what his simple soul elates, 

The native cup whose flavour thirst creates; 

At one deep draught of sleep he takes the 

night; [mates, 

And for that heart-felt joy which nothing 

Of the pure nuptial bed the chaste delight, 
The losel is to him a miserable wight.” 

The above stanzas are from the edi- 
tion printed for Miller, 1748, 4to. 
Another stanza, since omitted, is said 
to have appeared in the edition of 
1746. I believe the poem was not 
published till 1748. 

3. “ The Works of James Thomson, 
with his last corrections and improve- 
ments. To which is prefixed, An Ac- 
count of his life and writings. London: 
printed for A. Millar. 1762.” to, 2 
vols. ; 

This handsome edition was pub- 
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lished by subscription. It is dedicated 
to George III. by the Rev. Patrick 
Murdoch, the intimate friend of 
Thomson. The account of the poet is 
an excellent specimen of biography— 
but the question is, what authority 
should we attach to the text of the 
volumes? I shall examine, as in the 
former case, the three principal poems. 
The Seasons have neither the dedica- 
tion, the advertisement, nor the addi- 
tions of 1746. As Murdoch omits to 
notice that edition, I presume he had 
not seen it. Liberty seems to be faith- 
fully exhibited: the curtailment of the 
poem in the edition of 1750, may 
have called forth censure. In The 
Castle of Indolence, we miss the same 
stanzas as in the edition of 1750. 

After this detail of facts, I may be 
allowed to appreciate the rival texts of 
The Seasons. 

We have the text of Thomson him- 
self in the year 1746. He was after- 
wards occupied with the Castle of In- 
dolence, and with Coriolanus; and he 
died the 27th August 1748. He might 
have left manuscript corrections to 
The Seasons, but we have no credible 
evidence of it. 

The edition of his Works priated 
for Millar in 1750, is a faithless and 
worthless publication. Johnson, who 
was not aware of the extent of the 
evil, lays the blame on Lyttelton; and 
justly remarks, that such liberties have 
“‘a manifest tendency to lessen the 
confidetc2 of society, and to confound 
the characters of authors.” It must 
excite astonishment that Millar should 
have consented to act so reprehensibly 
towards “his favourite author and 
much-loved friend.” 

Murdoch, the next editor of Thom- 
son, was a learned and excellent man; 
but he nowhere asserts that he was 
in possession of the manuscripts of 
Thomson, nor does he pretend to have 
collated the poems—and I conceive 
that the words with his last corrections 
and improvements were copied from the 
reprinted title to the edition of 1750. 
It is certain that the repetition of such 
statements in successive editions, how- 
ever aptto mislead, hasbeen customary. 
Murdoch, it is believed, chiefly re- 
sided at Stradishall ; and with respect 
to the text of his author, may have 
placed too much confidence in the 
publisher. 


On the Text of Thomson’s Seasons. 
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I therefore recommend the adoption 
of the text of 1746. I should reject 
the epistolary dedications, because 
Thomson omitted them in 1730—no 
doubt with the approbation of the de- 
dicatees, who were all subscribers. In 
fact, the authorship of the dedication 
of Winter was claimed by Mallet. I 
should, however, be disposed to admit 
the inscriptions of 1730 in the form of 
notes, as identifying the persons whose 
names occur in the text. Such an 
edition, I conceive, would be irre- 
proachable, 

A minute survey of English litera- 
ture would no doubt lead to the dis- 
covery of very curious instances of de- 
fective editorship. The fate of Thom- 
son and his writings may serve as a 
specimen. That Murdoch should have ~ 
misnamed the mother of the poet, that 
the last revision of his most popular 
poem should have escaped notice, and 
that the poems next in importance 
should have appeared in a mutilated 
shape, are remarkable circumstances 
—but there are other circumstances, 
in connexion with his works, which 
deserve exposure and reprehension. 
The very title-pages of some editions 
are deformed by error and absurdity. 
In The Seasons printed by C. Whit- 
tingham, for the principal London pub- 
lishers, anno 1802, we have J. Aiken, 
M.D. for J. Aikin, M.D.—and ina 
more recent edition, printed for N. 
Hailes, Museum, Piccadilly, the Rev. 
Patrick Murdoch is transformed into 
P. Aikin, Esq.! 

With the exposure of error, should 
be described the means of avoiding it. 
The bibliopolist who projects the re- 
vival of a classical work in handsome 
style, should secure the services of a 
competent and faithful editor ; and, as 
a stimulus to exertion, should cast on 
him the responsibility of its due execu- 
tion. He would thereby obtain the 
confidence of the public, would pro- 
mote the interests of literature, and 
give permanency to the value of the 
publication. Without the best text— 
and judicious annotation if annotation 
be requisite—embellishment is misap- 
plied: the most splendid volume be- 
comes a monument of editorial inca- 
pacity. 

I submit this advice to publishers 
without the least hesitation, as literary 
employment—albeit a very honourable 
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employ—is not one of my objects. I 
write, and resolve to act, as an ama- 
teur. 


Boiton Corney 
Greenwich, Jan. 18. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 19. 

THE claim which I have, with some 
hesitation, preferred for English lite- 
rature to the Turkish Spy, except the 
first of eight volumes, has led to adis- 
cussion of the subject by several of 
your Correspondents. That I have 
given no earlier answer has been owing 
to my almost continual absence from 
London. For Mr. Corney, and for 
your anonymous, and to me unknown 
Correspondent, J. R., I entertain great 
respect, on account of their extensive 
acquaintance with general literature ; 
and if I continue to hold my opinion, 
or rather am confirmed in it, I may 
say without flattery that it is by find- 
ing how little evidence or reasoning 
their learning and acuteness has pro- 
duced which is satisfactory to my 
mind. 1 now believe, «what I did but 
conjecture before ; and IT hope that I 
may have credit for sufficient candour 
to have given up an hypothesis on 
proof to the contrary being adduced, 
when I have expressly advanced it 
merely as probable, in the actual state 
of the evidence before me. 

It does not appear to me that there 
is any difference between Mr. Corney 
and myself on the principal facts from 
which we have derived opposite con- 
clusions; one, that the whole Turkish 
Spy was the work of John Paul Ma- 
rana; the other, that he is entitled to 
the praise of the invention, and to the 
first volume; but that the rest were 
written by one or more Englishmen, 
as well as originally published in this 
country. It is agreed between us, that 
J. P. Marana, a Genoese residing at 
Paris, published there in 1684, thirty 
letters, with the title, L’Espion du 
Grand Seigneur, and with his own 
name, which were in the same year re- 
printed at Amsterdam. In the year 
1686 he published twenty more letters. 
These are entitled, Tome premier and 
Tome second, and may be found, as 
Mr. C, says, in the British Museum. 
But when he proceeds to inform us 
that ‘‘ the volume was left untouched 
by the paper knife till the 10th of 
August, 1840,”” with an apparent in- 
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sinuation that no one had previously 
looked at it, I must reply, that my ac- 
quaintance with the original French 
edition was derived from this very 
copy. If I left the leaves uncut, a cir- 
cumstance which I have forgotten, it 
was because I could easily see what 
1 wanted without using the knife. 

These fifty letters constitute the first 
and second ‘‘ Books” of the first vo- 
lume of our Turkish Spy. The whole 
volume contains four books ; the letters 
being thus divided, apparently, in re- 
spect to the volumes of the original. 
But though it seemed highly probable 
that Marana had continued the work 
so far, I said (Literary History, iv. 556) 
that “ it happened | had not seen it.” 
For this expression your correspond- 
ent, F. R. A. (Gent. Mag. xiv. p. 142) 
rather petulantly, 1 think, takes me to 
task; and observes, that I ‘* ought to 
have seen it.” If F. R.A. could have 
pointed out some library where it was 
in my power to do so, I should still 
have demurred to the supposed obliga- 
tion upon the author of a long work to 
search every repository of books within 
his reach, upon a subject of so little 
comparative importance. But as evi- 
dently he does not know whether there 
is a copy in England, or indeed any 
where else, the censure implies that 
he takes it for granted that books are 
always to be found by asking for them. 
It is much in the same tone that he 
says, ‘‘ Mr. Hallam satisfies himself 
with any edition of a work which first 
presents itself to his hand, and then 
calls upon his reader to produce an 
earlier if he can.” 

The memorandum of Charpentier, 
and certificate of Marana himself, 
dated Paris 28 September, 1686, and 
quoted by Mr. Corney (p. 264) proves 
Marana to be author of a work, then 
ready for publication, and in his Ita- 
lian manuscript, entitled, L’Esplora- 
tore Turco, Tomo terzo. This ‘‘ tomo 
terzo’’ seems to have misled the French 
bibliographers, as well as your corres- 
pondent F. R. A. into the notion, that 
Marana must have written three out 
of the French six, or out of the En- 
glish eight volumes; while in fact it 
refers only to a portion of the first. 
This portion seems to have been pub- 
lished in 1686. Mr. Corney (p. 468) 
has discovered in a catalogue of Wet- 
stein, printed at Amsterdam, an edition 
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of L’Espion du Grand Seigneur, in four 
parts, 1688. But, as he has also as- 
certained that the first volume in En- 
glish appeared in Michaelmas Term 
1687, we may presume that there had 
been an edition of the French in that 
year, containing all the four parts, and 
perhaps published in Holland. 

We now come to the English work, 
far more familiar to us than L’Espion 
du Grand Seigneur ever was to the 
Continent, our celebrated Turkish Spy. 
Mr. Corney has traced the first vo- 
lumetothe close of 1687, andthe second 
to January 1691. I have lately seen 
the third edition of this second volume 
with the date of 1692 The book must 
therefore have speedily become popu- 
lar. The dates of publication for all 
the subsequent volumes, ending with 
the eighth in December 1693 (though 
I find 1694 on the title page), are spe- 
cified by Mr. Corney. The seventh 
volume also is dated 1694 on the title- 
page. Mr. Corney proceeds: ‘‘ Now 
it is certain that only so much as is 
equivalent to one volume of the En- 
glish edition appeared in French be- 
fore 1696.” In this he differs from 
J. R. who has little doubt that my 
challenge to produce an early French 
edition, prior to 1691, can be met. 
The reason alleged is, that the first 
volume was published in 1684, and 
why Marana’s “ promise to follow it 
up with several additional ones, should 
not have been fulfilled, at least toa 
certain degree, I cannot conceive.” 
Here we find the ambiguity of the word 
** volume :” the promise, as has been 
shown, was fulfilled fo a certain de- 
gree. 

I have said that the Cologne (or 
Rouen) edition of 1696 is avowedly 
translated from the English. Mr. 
Corney ‘‘ admits it ; but the contested 
portion of the London edition is avow- 
edly translated from the Italian.” I 
do not see the appositeness of this ar- 
gument. The French isa translation, 
acknowledged to be such, from an 
English work well known, and which 
we can produce. The London edition 


of the second and succeeding volumes 
purports to be translated from one 
published in Italy (not a manuscript, 
be it observed) which nobody has ever 
seen, or believes to have existed. And 
this is ushered in by a manifest fiction 
in the letter of a pretended Mr. Salt- 
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marsh, who quotes the learned physi- 
cian, Julio Medici of Bologna, a mem- 
ber of the Medici family, as imaginary 
a being as himself. Mr.Corney does not 


- mean to intimate that the French is not 


a translation from the English, though 
he denies it to bea close one. 1 merely 
said, that “‘ it follows the English so 
closely, that it has not given the ori- 
ginal letters of the first volume pub- 
lished with the name of Marana, but 
rendered them back from the transla- 
tion.” This is certainly a remarkable 
circumstance, as itseems to show a 
perfect ignorance of Marana’s work, 
though printed at Paris not many years 
before. 

It thus appears that Mr. Corney 
and I are of one mind as to the priority 
of publication ; that is, that the seven 
latter volumes of the Turkish Spy were 
first printed in England. But he con- 
ceives that hehas discovered the solu- 
tion of an enigma which has escaped 
earlier writers. And this solution is an 
hypothesis that an English publisher, 
Rhodes by narae, obtained the inedit- 
ed manuscripts of Marana from Hol- 
land, procured them to be translated 
here, and published them without the 
author’s name, the translator assu- 
ming with the English public the cre- 
dit of an original continuator of the 
first volume. Now I must own that 
such a conjecture seems rather violent, 
and that 1 cannot see any sufficient 
grounds for acceding to it. Marana 
would not, we may presume, have ac- 
quiesced in so gross a robbery upon his 
reputation, furnishing all the time the 
materials in his own manuscripts, as 
this hypothesis suggests. It is to be 
remembered also, that, if some pas- 
sages might seem too free in France, 
he might have published the whole in 
Holland with impunity. Mr. Corney 
relies on Marana’s own statement that 
he had about a dozen little volumes 
by him in 1690: but is it not a bold 
step to connect these volumes with 
those published in England, until some 
actual evidence is produced? That 
Marana designed to prosecute the 
work is highly probable, independ- 
ently of this direct authority of his 
declaration; but how many things 
might preventhim! It is said, in the 
Biographie Universelle, xxvi. 586, that 
he was suddenly seized with a fit of 
melancholy, retired into Italy in 1689, 
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and died there in solitude, in the 
month of December 1693. -Mr. Cor- 
ney seems to dispute this: but, with 
the exception of the date 1689, I do 
not perceive why it may not be true. 
The chief authority for this article in 
the Biographie Universelle appears to 
be a memoir on Marana in the Journal 
de Verdun for 1754: but this I have 
never seen; nor is it, perhaps, to be 
read in England. 

The passages from Dunton’s Life 
and Errors, and from Mrs. Manley, could 
not, of course, be quoted by me as 
manuscript authority, though 1 men- 
tioned, out of a foolish trick that I have 
of not referring to texts which I have 
not seen, that I transcribed them from 
the fiy-leaf of a book in the Museum. 
I might have verified them in ten mi- 
nutes, if it had been worth while. 
Perhaps I under-valued the extract 
from Dunton. He might bea “ crazy 
bookseller :’’ but I do not perceive 
that his testimony is worse than no 
small part of the evidence adduced in be- 
half of Marana. This I know, that the 
Turkish Spy passed for an English 
work during most of the last century ; 
and one of your correspondents has 
quoted the advertisement of a pub- 
lication in 1700, ‘‘ by the author of the 
Turkish Spy.” 

The internal evidence, upon which lL 
do not rely so exclusively as your cor- 
respondents suppose, is partly found- 
ed on a sceptical, or at least wander- 
ing tone in religion, characteristic of 
the reign of William IJI. but not so 
much of the continental writers, though 
I rather feel than can explain the 
difference by definite words. But 
this I do noturge much, since there may 
have been something peculiar in Ma- 
rana’s temperament ; and I admit that 
the germ of Mahmut’s philosophy is 
perceptibleinthe first volume. The Bio- 
graphie Universelle mentions a posthu- 
mous work by Marana, “ Entretiens d’ 
un philosophe avec un solitaire, sur 
plusieurs matiéres de morale et d’ éru- 
dition,” Paris, 1696. Ifthis could be 
found, it might give us more insight 
into his turn of mind. 

But I have been more struck by an 
accuracy as to English history, seldom 
or never found at that time among fo- 
reigners. Thus, in the second volume, 
the account of the troubles in Scotland 
which led to the civil war, is clear, 


brief, and exact. In the last volume, 
the murder of Archbishop Sharp is 
told with a knowledge of his earlier 
history, which an Italian, domiciled at 
Paris, was unlikely to possess. This 
accuracy, however, is denied by J. R. 
One of his reasons is, that the English 
parliament is said to have consisted in 
1637 of more than 700 members; 
while it really wanted more than a 
hundred of that number. This is spe- 
cious; but we should remember that 
the book was published in 1691; and 
at that time, it will appear, by Cham- 
berlayne’s State of Englard, that the 
parliament was really of more than 700 
persons, if we include minor and Ca- 
tholic peers, and peeresses, who are 
strictly parts of the parliament taken 
generally, by means of their patents, 
though not of one for the time being. 
The same answer applies to Ormond’s 
being called a duke in 1649, though 
he was not created such till 1661. The 
author of the Letters wrote for the 
public who were to read him, and 
thought little of such anachronisms. 
It may be said that they would betray 
the fiction ; but the fiction was never 
designed to impose on men who knew 
what had been the number of the 
lords and commons under Charles I. 
Probably the disguise of a Turk might 
deceive ignorant people, and conduce 
to the general sale. Mr. Corney says, 
“‘ Paris is the centre of observation 
and reflection.” Could it be otherwise, 
on the conditions of keeping up the ori- 
ginal design? Some of J. R.’s other 
historical objections, especially asto the 
connexion between Buckingham and 
Richelieu, might probably be answer- 
ed from English writers ; or the author 
may have copied foreign memoirs, 
such as those of Vittorio Siri, which I 
believe to have been used in the earlier 
volumes. The blunder about the Scots 
selling their King James to the En- 
glish parliament can, upon no hypo- 
thesis, be accounted for, except as a 
misprint. Whoever the author may 
have been, he knew better than this. 

I shall here quit the subject, thank- 
ing Mr. Corney for his favourable 
opinion of my volumes, and for the 
information he has contributed as to 
the Turkish Spy, though not convinced 
of the truth of his hypothesis. 

Yours, &c. Henry HAtiam. 
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Mr. Ursan, Dorchester, Jan. 
AN antiquarian friend having lately 
lent me a drawing of Fielding’s House, 


This venerable old house, which 
was the family mansion of an estate 
of something more than 2001. a year, 
and in which Fielding is supposed to 
have written his Joseph Andrews, 
came into his possession on the death 
of his mother, in the year 1718, though 
he did not occupy it very long, as he 
seems to have lived too much in the 
style of the Hunting Squire, whose 
friends made poor Parson Adams the 
butt of their practical jokes, and in 
less than three years spent nearly the 
whole of his patrimony in hounds, 
horses and entertainments. 

In the south front of the house, 
about one hundred yards off, was the 
parish church, and behind it, in the 
court-yard, a locust tree, (Robinia 
Pseud. Acacia, Linn. Fulse, or com- 
mon Acacia,) planted by Fielding, the 
body of which (in 1813) was eight feet 
high, and ten feet six inches in cir- 
cumference. It is engraved in Hutch- 
ins’s Hist. of Dorset, 2nd edit. ii. 211. 

The locust tree was cut down about 
five years since, when the old house 
was removed for a new one, which 
was erected on or near its site. 

Fielding’s parlour, adorned with 
prints of the twelve Cesars on horse- 
back on pedestals, was in Hutchins’s 
time, a kitchen, and the antiquity of 
the house was shown by the old carv- 
ing in its hall, and its oriel window 
and gothic porch. 5 


at East Stower, in this county, I have 
cut a block of it, and beg leave to 
place it at your service. 


The late Charles Bowles, Esq. of 
Shaftesbury, collected a traditionary 
account of the family of Fielding, and 
traced the Stower estate from it to 
that of the Hinxmans, its present 
owners ; but I am told that his papers 
were removed, after his death, to the 
rooms of some gentleman in the Tem- 
ple, where they were soon afterwards 
burnt. 

Fielding’s parents brought him 
young to Stower, but his three sisters, 
and a brother Edmund, were born 
there. 

Would you allow me to make a 
correction (which I owe to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Sydenham, of this town,) 
of an error in my account of the 
Judges’ House at Dorchester, Gent. 
Mag. Nov. 1840. 

1 have said that the Judges’ House 
** was built by James Gould, Esq. a 
gentleman of considerable property, 
then of Upway, between this town and 
Weymouth; ” for which I should have 
said, that it ‘‘ was built by John, 
father of James Gould, Esq. a gentle- 
man of considerable property, a bro- 
ther of whom, John Gould, had set- 
tled at Upway, between this town 
and Weymouth ;” James Gould hav- 
ing always lived at Dorchester. 

In consequence of this correction, 
instead of ‘‘ The Earl died in 1743, 
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about which time Mr. Gould seems 
to have built the house of which I am 
writing, and to have retired to it with 
the Countess Dowager his daughter,” 
I would now write, ‘‘ The Earl died 
in 1743, and soon afterwards the 
Countess Dowager seems to have 
sought her paternal roof, in the house 
of which I am writing.”’ 
Yours, &c. W. Barnes. 
NICHE IN ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
CHURCH, LONDON. 




















THE above sketch represents a niche 
existing in the south wall of the church 
of St. Bartholomew’s the Little, Lon- 
don, now in course of demolition. In 
the description of this church, which 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for May, 1840, p. 462, it was in- 
ferred that the walls of the structure 
were older than the period of Sir C. 
Wren. The conjecture is now fully 
confirmed by the discovery of this 
niche, which was formerly concealed 
by the wainscoting; the wall in 
which it is situated is ancient, and the 
niche evidently retained its original 
position. It was probably formed 
for holding the cruets containing 
the wine and water used in the Sa- 
crament of the Eucharist, previously 
tothe Oblation ; it was not a piscina, 
as there is no drain, or basin, for the 
Holy Water. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XV. 


near the Exchange. 
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The presence of this niche proves 
the existence of a chapel at the eastern 
end of the south aisle of the church, 
and, in all probability, it appertained 
to the chauntry, founded in the 
church, anno 21 Edw. 1V. by Mar- 
geret, daughter and heir of Sir John 
Fray, Knight, and wife of Sir John 
Leynham. 

The materials of the church were 
sold, by auction, on the 4th of January, 
and produced the sum of 4831. 15s., 
with the exception of the tower, for 
which 2/. was offered and refused, 
and the south wall and chapel, which, 
it is said, are to be retained and worked 
into the new building for the Sun Fire 
Office, which is to be erected on the 
site. 

The destroyers of the church have 
had the decency to remove the altar 
and font, and some other portions, 
which it is said are to be set up in 
some new edifice in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis. 

The foundations of a second stair- 
case turret, attached to the north wall 
of the church, were laid open by the 
excavation made for the exhumation 
of the bodies buried in the church- 
yard. This staircase was more eastward 
than the existing one: it was a semi- 
octagon in plan, and was used for 
communication with the rood-loft. 

The church of St. Benedict, which 
at first was only to lose its tower, will 
be sacrificed at no very distant period, 
and there can be no question that the 
disgraceful precedent thus established 
will be followed by the destruction of 
many other of the churches of London. 
The last named structure is the third 
church which has been destined to 
fall a prey to what is styled improve- 
ment within a few years. There was 
a time when such a destruction of holy 
things would have been deemed sacri- 
lege, a term which now appears to be 
struck out of the churchman’s voca- 
bulary. Such events as these might 
have created no amazement had they 
happened in the days of Cromwell, 
and the Solemn League and Covenant; 
but it is indeed a matter of surprise 
and indignation to witness their oc- 
currence when we possess our Esta- 
blished Church, and that — epis- 
copally governed. E.I.C. 


x 
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Me. Ursan, 

BRAND, in his History of New- 
castle, vol. i. p. 262, in speaking of 
St. Nicholas Church, states that ‘‘ this 
steeple contained originally but five 
bells; the peal at present consists of 
eight. The three latter additional 
ones were given by the corporation 
of Newcastle, who appear,” &c. 
these, three must be very old, having 
inscriptions in black-letter characters 
round them ; those on the other bells 
are in Roman letters, and the whole 
are as follow :— 

First bell. — # # RALPH REED 
ESQ MAYOR FRANCIS JOHNSON ESQ 
SHERIF 1717 R: PHELPS LONDINIFECIT. 

Second bell.—The same inscription. 

Third bell.—# WHEN ‘THIS * TOWER * 
8 * COVRT * TO * THIS * HEIGHT * YOW 
$% & SEE ° IT‘ WAS’ BVILT ° WHEN ° 
1658°°*1°H @° 

This bell has the town’s armorial 
bearings on it. I find that when Robert 
Trollop,— 

** Who made yon stones roll up,” &c. 
was building the exchange on the 
Sandhill, Newcastle, in 1658-9 (pic- 
tured in Brand’s History, vol. II. p. 
217), he was sent by the corporation 
to London to have “a set of chymes ” 
made for the tower of the spire; but 
it had been found too weak for the 
weight of them, and this bell was 
given to Saint Nicholas. 

Fourth Bell —yYa Outcis Sista Melis 
Campana Wocor Micaclis. This bell 
has the armorial bearings of “a chevron 
between three pots” three times re- 
peated. 

Fifth bell. —tTHOMAS MEALS LATE 
LESTER PACK & CHAPMAN OF LONDON 
FEcIT 1791. 

Sixth bell.—yfa O mater dia mecana 
virgo maria. 

(A small figure of the Virgin and 
Child, and another female figure, are 
added.) 

Seventh bell. Aum Micholaiug 
Ouans€ unctig ModulaminaPromang. 

Eighth bell.—cuTHBERT SMITH ESQ 
MAYOR WILLIAM POWELL SHERIFF 
1754 THO* LESTER & THO PACK. 

There is now a ninth bell, called the 
Major, and was left by will by the late 
Major George Anderson, of Newcastle, 
and of Hawthorn, in the county of 
Durham, who was buried at St. Ni- 


Bells of St. Nicholas, Newcastle.— Arms of Richard I. 
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cholas, the 10th September, 1831. It 
was cast at the foundry of Messrs. 
Hawks and Co. of Gateshead, by James 
Harrison, of Barton upon Humber, 
November 1833, and weighs 8021 lbs. 
being five feet in height, and the dia- 
meter of its lip being six feet nineinches, 
and has his armorial bearings upon it. 
Yours, &c. Joun Bett, 


Land Surveyor, Gateshead, 


Mr. Urzan, Jan. 18. 
THE Armorial Ensigns of the Kings 
of England, as now borne, ‘‘ Gules, 
three Lions passant gardant in pale 
Or,” cannot, as is well known, be 
traced to an earlier period than the 
latter part of the reign of King Richard 
the First, on whose second Great Seal 
the bearing occurs, for the first time. 
On the Great Seal previously used by 
that monarch, the shield is so repre- 
sented that only half of its charge ap- 
pears, which is, a Lion combatant. 
It has been inferred by Spelman, 
Sandford, and various other writers 
of authority, that a second Lion was 
depicted ‘on the other part of the shield, 
opposed to, or fighting, the Lion whose 
effigy is visible; but no evidence has 
yet been adduced in support of the 
conjecture. I am therefore induced to 
submit to your readers the fo'lowing 
extract from the description of the ap- 
pearance of Ceeur de Lion, soon after 
his marriage with Berengaria in 1190, by 
Vinisauf,* acontemporary chronicler, 
which certainly tends to prove that the 
Ensigns of King Richard were then 
two Lions or Lioncels combatant, and 
confirms the hypothesis of Spelman, 
and ‘of the other learned writers who 
have alluded to the subject : 

‘‘Huic Rex insiliens sellz aureis 
scintillis multicoloribus sinopide in- 
terlucentibus, parte nihilominus poste- 
riori binis aureis sese respicientibus 
hirriendo leunculis, singulorum uno 
pedum anteriorum versus alterum, tan- 
quam ad lacerandum porrecto.”’ 

Yours, &c. N. H. N. 





* “Ttinerarium Regis Anglorum — Ri- 
chardi, et aliorum in terram Hierosolymo- 
rum, auctore Gaufrido Vinisauf.”— Ed. 
Gale, p. 325. 
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PRIMITLE ET RELIQUIZ.—1840. 


THIS elegant little volume of Latin and English poetry, by the Marquess 
Wellesley, of which a few copies are printed for private distribution, is in- 
scribed to Lord Brougham in the following dedication : 


‘¢ Viro eximio Henrico BroveuHam, &c. Qui, nostre statis decus ac lumen, non 
linguam modo acuit exercitatione dicendi, sed et ipsam eloquentiam locupletavit 
graviarum artium instrumento; ornatus uberrimis artibus, omni laude cumulatus 
orator; omnium rerum magnarum atque artium scientiam consecutus; cujus ex 
rerum cognitione efflorescit et redundat oratio; qui et humilia subtiliter, et magna 
graviter, et mediocria temperate potuit dicere; qui docet, delectat, monet,—amico 
suo dilectissimo, has Primitias Juvenis, et Reliquias Senis, D.D.D. WELLESLEY.” 

‘* Feb. 25, 1840.” 


The volume is divided into three parts. Primitie tone, 1776-7-8. 
Primitie Oxonie, 1779-80-81. Reliquie, 1782 to 1840. As some of the 
poems of the two first divisions are known to scholars by the Muse Etonenses, 
and Oxford prize poems, we shall make our extracts from the third. 





Verses writien at Walmer Castle, by desire of Mr. Pitt, in the month of September 
1797. [A copy of these verses was left with Mr. Pitt, when Lord Wellesley embarked 
for India on the 7th November, 1797 ; they were published in the Antijacobin, No. 
VI. Dec. 18, 1797.] 


‘* Tpsa mali hortatrix, scelerumque uberrima mater 
In se prima suos vestit lymphata furores, 
Luctaturque diu secum, et conatibus egris 
Fessa cadit, proprioque jacet labefacta veneno. 
Mox tamen ipsius rursum violentia martis 
Erigit ardentem furiis, ultroque minantem, 
Spargere bella procul, vastaque incendia cladis, 
Civilesque agitare faces, totumque per orbem 
Sceptra super regum, et populorum subdita colla, 
Ferre pedem, et sanctas regnorum evertere sedes. 
Aspicis ! ipsa sui bacchatur sanguine regis, 
Barbaraque ostentans feralis signa triumphi 
Inde gigantea campis prorumpit apertis 
Successu scelerum, atque insanis viribus audax. 
At qua pestis atrox rapido se turbine vertit 
Cernis ibi, priscd morum compage soluta, 
Procubuisse solo civilis foedera vite, 

Et quodcunque fides, quodcunque habet alma verendi 
Religio, pietasque et legum freena sacrarum. 

Nec spes pacis adhuc, necdum exsaturata rapinis 
Effera bellatrix, fusove expleta cruore 

Crescit inexstinctus furor, atque exestuat ingens 
Ambitio, immanisque iré vindicta remota 

Relliquias Soliorum, et adhuc restantia regna 
Flagitat excidio, preedeeque incumbit opime. 

Una etenim a mediis gens intemerata ruinis 
Libertate proba, et justo libramine rerum 

Securum faustis degit sub legibus evum, 
Antiquosque colit mores, et jura parentum 

Ordine firma suo, sanoque intacta vigore 

Servat adhuc, hominumque fidem, curamque deorum, 
Eheu ! quanta odiis avidoque alimenta furore ! 
Quanto profanatas inter spoliabitur aras 

Victima! si quando versis victoria fatis 

Annuerit seclus extremum, terraque subacta 

Impius Oceani sceptrum fedaverit hostis.’’ 
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Verses written for a young Gentleman’s Task, who was ordered to write on the 
Four Seasons of the year. 


Immortalia ne speres, monet Annus, et almum 
Que rapit hora diem. Hor. Op. 


*¢ Hos pater! hos tu formasti, et tu dirigis orbes ! 

Ethereumque annus te duce radit iter, 

Majestate tua terrarum et gloria cceli 
Fulget, et heec mundi machina tota tui. 

Quid primum aggrediar ? quo te sub sidere primum 
Mirer, et egregium devenerabor opus ? 

Nam quocunque polo fuerint, quocunque meatu 
Astrorum, aut variis tempora versa plagis, 

Divinum confessa manum labuntur, eddem 
Ordine, muneribus queque beata suis. 

Vere, renascentem vitam revolubilis Anni, 
Suscipit, afflatu mens rediviva pari. 

O florum servare ortus, gemmasque fovere, 
Et nemorum primas dinumerare comas, 

O mihi contingat spirantis odoribus aurs 
Et puro verni ruris amore frui! 

Jamque AEstas pleno se fulgida vestit amictu, 
Sylvaque perfecto dives honore placet. 

Jam fontes, fluviique juvant, et densior umbra, 
Et gelida equoreis aura marina vadis. 

Donec ad Autumnum labentia sidera vergant, 
Poma nemus, flavos messis inauret agros. 

Paulatim sylvis cessit color, et decus arvis, 
Et sensim ingrata jam vice venit Hyems. 

Nec tamen informi desunt sua gaudia Brume, 
Tum mens divitiis incubet ipsa suis ! 

Tum vigilent Muse ! sociz commercia vite, 
Tum vacat ad largos excoluisse focos, 

Contemplare vices, et cursus mobilis anni ! 
Ante oculos vite stet velut umbra sue. 

Spes Veris, quamvis Aistate adolescat, adultas 
Autumni, rediens Bruma resorbet opes. 

Forma, vigor, doctrina, decor, sapientia, virtus, 
Certum uno calcant tramite mortis iter— 

At me ‘‘ ne sperem immortalia,” zon monet annus, 
Nec fugitiva meam diripit hora fidem. 

Quid si Bruma solum deformet imagine Lethi ? 
Vere resurgenti non revirescet humus? 

Mutatur facies Nature : at semina rerum 
Perpetuum servant intemerata genus. 

Surge igitur mihi mens! terroremque exue mortis ! 
Surge anima ! et vivum conscia nosce Deum! 

Hec quocunque sue jaceant in pulvera terre 
Membra, sepulcrali deperitura situ, 

Te ver immortale manet! te filia coeli, 
Vestiet setern4 luce suprema dies ! 


A rn laa ot 


The celebrated Sculptor Sir F. Chantrey being at Holkham, joined in the 
diversion of shooting, and at the first shot killed two woodcocks, which he 
sculptured in marble, and presented to the Earl of Leicester. This event was the 
subject of several verses: Lord Wellesley wrote these at the desire of Lord 
Brougham. 


Praxiteles sumpt4 pharetra telisque Diane, 
Venatorque novus per nemus arma movet. 
Acris at illa acies ubi primum intenderet arcum, 

En ‘ trajecit aves una sagitta duas.’ 
* Parce meis, ne sint vacuse’ Latonia ‘ sylvis 
Increpat, et propria siste sub arte manum.° 





by the Marquess Wellesley. 


Ille dew monitu, atque animosior arte resumta 
Diva,’ ait, ‘ hec culpe sit tibi poena meee. 
* Ponam inter medios, sacrata umbracula, saltus 
‘ Signa quibus vere restituentur aves. 
* Vere in morte tamen, quales jacuere sub alta 
‘ Tlice, jamque anima deficiente pares, 
‘ Aspice languentes deflexo in marmore pennas ! 
* Aspice! que plumis gratia morte manet ! 
‘ Has tu, Diva, tuas ne dedignare sub aras, 
* Accipere, hac poense stent monumenta mew. 
* Sic tibi letifico resonet clamore Citheron, 
‘ Taygeta, et variis sint tibi plena feris ! 
‘ Sic tua delubris auro servetur imago 
‘ Cui vitam, atque animos, et decus ipse dabo.’ 

Inscription on the Tomb of Miss Brougham, the only daughter of Lord and Lady 
Brougham ; who died at the age of eighteen. Her life was a continual illness ; but 
her sufferings were alleviated by an amiable, cheerful, lively, and yay temper of 
mind, which was a constant source of consolation to herself, and to her afflicted 
parents and family. 


Blanda anima, e cunis heu! longo exercita morbo, 
Inter maternas heu! lacrymasque patris, 

Quas risu lenire tuo jucunda solebas 
Et levis, et proprii vix memor ipsa mali. 

I pete coelestes, ubi nulla est cura, recessus, 
Et tibi sit nullo mista dolore quies ! 


Doom’d to long suffering from your earliest years ; 
Amidst your Parents’ grief and pain alone 

Cheerful and gay, you smiled to soothe their tears, 
And in their agonies forgot your own. 

Go, gentle Spirit! and, among the blest, 

From grief and pain eternal be thy rest! 


CAMPERDOWN. 


A Ballad, written at Wimbledon, by the desire of Mr. Pitt, in the last week of 
October, 1797, and sung at the entertainment given by the East India Company to 
Lord Duncan, in honour of the victory of Comperdown. 


Enroll’d in our bright annals lives full many a gallant name ; 
But never British heart conceived a deed of prouder fame, 

To shield our liberties and laws, to guard our sovereign’s crown, 
Than noble Duncan’s mighty arm achieved at Camperdown. 


October the eleventh it was, he spied the Dutch at nine ; 

The British signal flew—‘‘ to break their close embattled line.” 
Their line he broke, for every heart on that auspicious day 
The bitter memory of the past had vow'd to wipe away.* 


At three o’clock nine gallant ships had struck their colours proud, 
And three brave Admirals at his feet their vanquish’d flags had bow’d ; 
Our Duncan’s British colours stream’d all glorious to the last, 

For in the battle’s fiercest rage he nail’d them to the mast.+ 


Now, turning from the conquer’d chiefs to his victorious crew, 
Great Duncan spoke, in conquest’s pride to heavenly faith still true, 
‘* Let every man now bend the knee, and here in humble prayer ¢ 
Give thanks to God, who in this fight has made our cause his care.’’ 





* The mutiny of the fleet at the Nore happened a short time before the victory of 
Camperdown. 

+ This is a fact well known ut the time. 

t Lord Duncan received the swords of the three Dutch Admirals on the quarter- 
deck of the Venerable, and immediately in their presence ordered his crew to prayers. 
The scene was most animating and affecting. 
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Then on the deck, the noble field of that bright day’s renown, 
Brave Duncan with his gallant crew in thankful prayer knelt down, 
And humbly bless’d his Providence, and hail’d His guardian power, 
Who valour, strength, and skill inspired in that dread battle’s hour. 


The captive Dutch the solemn scene survey’d in silent awe, 

And rued the day when Holland crouch’d to France’s impious law ; 
And felt how virtue, courage, faith, unite to form this land 

For victory, for fame and power, just rule and high command. 


The Venerable was the ship that bore his flag to fame, 
Our veteran hero well becomes his vessel’s gallant name. 
Behold his locks ! they speak the toil of many a stormy day : * 
For fifty years, through winds and waves, he holds his dauntless way. 
Imitation of a Greek Epitaph on Bonaparte’s Tomb at St. Helena. 
Fulmen Alexandri, et victricia Ceesaris arma, 
Alpinumque Afri qui superavit iter, 
Quem super Europam rapido victoria curru 
Vexit, et alatis gloria duxit equis. 
Rupe sub hac ejectum, inopem, bustoque carentem, 
Fortune verso numine, condit humus. 
Tra tyrannorum, et vesana superbia regum 
Seviat in cineres insatiata tuos. 
At non victrices aquilas fameeque per orbem 
Immortale decus deleat ulla dies. 
Tila tui memor usque, tuisque superba triumphis, 
Gallia, jurata stat tibi firma fide, 
Te desideriis, alto te pectore servat— 
Hec sola, hec tanto digna sepulcra viro. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


« Tricznium Curisti, In Nocte PRopITIoNIs su&. The Threefold Supper 
of Christ, in the Night that he was betrayed. Explained by Epwarp 
Ke.uert, Doctor of Divinity, Canon of Exeter. Balducus in prefatione in 
Jobum, ‘ Multa damno, aliis neque visa, neque audita, que meis sensibus attempe- 
ravit spiritus ille, qui, ubi vult, spirat.’ Veruntamen; quia spiritus prophetici 
subjecti sunt prophetis ; ideo me, et omnia mea, tum scripta quam scribenda, 
subjicio censure Ecclesie ANGLICAN®, libentissime.—London, Printed by 
Thomas Cotes, for Andrew Crooke, at the Green Dragon in Saint Paul’s 


Church yard. 1641.”—folio, pp. 658, besides Contents, Dedication and 
Notice to the Reader. 


THIS book is one of unfrequent occurrence; as, with the exception of the 
copy before us, we do not remember to have seen another in any catalogue. It 
was obtained from Mr. Darling, of Little Queen street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a 
very skilful theological bibliographer. 

Of its author we can discover no more than what appears in Wood’s Fasti 
Oxonienses. He is thus entered among the incorporations sub anno 1616, 
(edited by Bliss, ii. 368.) 


“Jan. 14. Edw. Kellet, M.A. of canon residentiary of Exeter. His writ- 
King’s Coll. in Cambr.—He was at this ings speak him a learned man; some of 
time rector of Ragborough and Cros- which are, (1) Miscellanies in Divinity, in 
combe in Somersetshire, and afterwards 3 Books, &c. Camb. 1633. fol. (2) The 





* Lord Duncan was of very noble and venerable appearance, with a fine com- 
plexion and long grey hair. 
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Threefold Supper of Christ in the Night 
that he was betrayed. Lond, 1641, fol. 
besides Sermons, of which one is entit. 
A Return from Argier, preached at Min- 
head in Somersetshire 16 Mar. 1627, at 
the re-admission of a relapsed Christian 
into our Church, on Gal. 5. 2. Lond. 
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1628. qu. This was preached in the 
morning of the third Sunday in Lent, and 
in the afternoon preached Dr. Hen. 
Byam on the same occasion, but not on 
the same subject. He the said Kellet 
was a sufferer, if I mistake not, in the 
time of the rebellion, which began 1642.’ 


On this Dr. Bliss adds, from Cole’s MSS. “‘ He died before May 1645.” 

Dr. Kellett dedicates his work to the Lord Keeper Finch, and winds up a 
singularly quaint address ‘‘To the Reader,” in which he apologises for, and 
distinguishes between, his ‘‘ deviations, digressions, and divagations,” in the 


following manner : 


‘* And yet, good reader, I have one 
greater fault. Thou wilt meete with some 
passages nervous and ponderous; others 
not polished, but savouring of my com- 
mon-places, and not halfe digested ; then 
followeth one point ad amussim, accu- 
rately handled, and ad subtile examinatum, 
as Censorinus phraseth it, unto Ceerillius, 
anatomized to the utmost: by and by 
another poynt remisse, languide, and with 
adistinct, loose-flowing vestment: yet I 
will not despaire of thy favour, when thou 
considerest, that I have continued con- 
stant writing, in moyst and rotten weather, 
when a mist or cloud hangs over my un- 


derstanding, in weakenesse, and in sick- 
nesse ; the first never departing from me, 
the second seldome, in griefe of minde, 
and paynes of body, by the Gout, and 
Stone, and divers other infirmities; in 
the distraction of thoughts betweene 
Study on the one side, and avocations 
irresistible on the other side. Lastly, I 
assure thee, I had rather make another 
new Booke, then revise this againe: My 
faults make me craue thy pardon; and, 
good Reader, pray for me, whose age and 
imperfections are hastening to the grave. 
Thine in Christ, E>ywarp KELLeET?.”’ 


The preceding paragraph of the above quotation pretty accurately shadows 


forth the composition of the volume. It is indeed a rich gallimatias ; his respec- 
tive subjects are either compressed into excessive brevity or worn threadbare 
by inter-anatomisation ; and his choice of epithets, taken in connexion with 
the sacred subject he is handling, borders strongly on the style of the Knight of 
Cromarty. He starts from the Feast of the Passover to the immoderate use of 
tobacco in England—enters into an argument to show that our blessed Lord 
seldom eat butcher-meat, but generally subsisted on butter and honey— 
discovers that Hannibal imitated the destroying Angel, when, at the siege of 
Tarentum, he desired the inhabitants to write their names on their doors in 
order to escape pillage—and gravely disserts upon the crowing of the cock that 


reproached St. Peter! 


After setting forth the ‘occasion of his discourse,” and reprehending ‘‘ the 
presumptuous ignorance of some Caco-zelots,”’ he thus taxes the prodigality of 
the times and the abuse of tobacco (page 6) : 


*¢ Our age is much faulty in both ex- 
treames, of prodigality, and covetous- 
nesse, neglecting the golden meane of 
liberality. Some with the glutton fare 
deliciously every day, make their belly 
their God, joyne dinners to suppers, and 
prorogue suppers till the morning-starre, 
and light approacheth, to dimme the 
candles ; turning with Heliogabalus night 
into day, and day into night; their appe- 
tite makes raw digestion, and their foule 
stomackes, by being overloaden, doe sur- 
fet: the meate which is left behind in the 
dish, is more behoofeful and healthfull to 
the Cormorant or intemperate Epicure, 
than that which he devoures ; 


Plures occidit gula, quam gladius, 


The two fore-fingers and the thumbe, 
Kill more, then battaile, sword, or gunne. 


‘The earth, ayre, and water afford 
not enough for their gluttony, and though 
sawcy Art second Nature, nor eye nor 
desire is satisfyed: the creatures groane 
under their grosse abuse ; these are swinish 
Epicures, prodigall consumers of Gods 
blessings. 

*¢ Tobacco, the never unseasonable To- 
bacco, the all-usefull Tobacco, good for 
meate, drinke, and cloathing, as they 
say ; good for cold, heate, and all diseases ; 
this must sharpen their appetites before 
meate, must heate it at their meate, and 
close up their stomacke after meate, being 
the only curious antipast, sauce, and 
post-past; wine and beere must wash 
downe the stenche of that weede, and it 
againe must dry up their moyst fumes.’’ 
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Had Mr. Wilkin been aware of Kellett’s olla-podrida, he would in the fol- 
lowing passages have formed a pleasant illustration to Sir Thomas Brown’s 
Inquiry into the Mal-odour of the Hebrew Nation. After quoting Baronius as 
an authority for the custom of the Jews to wash before meals, Kellett pro- 


ceeds (p. 142): 


‘¢ But it is an incredible report, that 
above others, gravis foetor corporibus 
eorum inheerat, their bodies did stincke 
above ground, which he avoucheth, ad 
An. Christi 72, Num. 31.) It may be, 
some called them foetentes Judos, stink- 
ing Jewes; as our English callith those 
stinking companions, who are wicked and 
offensive: Besides, some uncleanly might 
be so called properly; that the Nation 


were so all, or most, I deny ; though we ap- 
ply it to those, since the great duaomopa, 
or dispersion of them. I knew but two 
Jewes, in all my life; both Teachers of 
Hebrew in Cambridge ; with one of them, 
I was well acquainted, but never did I 
smell any ill smell from them, more than 
from other men; though I was one of 
their Auditors, and very familiar with 
one of them.” 


He then, in four or five pages containing much curious statistics as to the 
Jews at that period, indignantly refutes their attributed perfume. 

The fourth paragraph of Chapter iii. Book iii. is devoted to a fierce flagel- 
lation of the ‘‘ filthy profaners of churches and churchyards.” In this he 


holds up to censure the city of Exeter. 


The entire section is altogether in the 


spirit and congenial to the style of old Birnie.* But we must now conclude 
which occurs nigh to the close of the 


by extracting this querulous Jeremiad, 
Tricenium (p. 629) : 


“‘If I should enter into the lists of 
controversie, and take upon me to decide 
and determine all the doubts which con- 
cerne the holy Sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist, and to untye all the knots, which 
may be made from these words, I am per- 
swaded, you might sooner see an end of 
me than I of this work. For I am wea- 
ried, and tyred already. This toyle, which 
I have performed, and the labour which I 
have bestowed, hath cost me full deare: 
My sedentary life hath made my veines as 
quarries of stones; my parents knew no 
such disease, though they lived long: my 
right hand, heretofore carelessly unfenced 
and undefended from the cold (alas for the 
time !) hath swelled with the gowt, as if it 
would break ; I have been often sick, al- 
ways weak, yet have I prevented antelu- 
canam opificum industriam; et nox ad 
diem accessit. Early and late have I 
performed my hardtaske. Yea Midnight 
hath conceived full many of the dayes ex- 
pressions, and oft have I arose from my 
bed and meales with a conclusum est, to 
prevent forgetfulnesse. But the manifold 
avocations by my own private affaires, and 
especially by publick employments, both 
in Ecclesiasticall and Civill Justice, have, 

Edinburgh. 


after their dispatch, set an edge, and 
sharpened the appetite of my endeavours. 
The unbent bow hath prepared itselfe for 
the stronger shooting, or delivery: Yet 
now my senses decay ; my memory faileth 
me; I have no courage or incouragement ; 
Iam out of heart: I am worne to the 
stumps, and spent: I must imitate old 
Ennius his race-horse, to whom age af- 
forded quiet, and exempted from more ac- 
tive exercise : craving pardon, if my book 
in some passages have partaken of my 
weaknesse, and infirmities, or languishing. 
And now, thou great Work of mine, con- 
cerning the Estate of humane soules from 
their creation to the day of generall 
Judgment exclusively, on which I have be- 
stowed thousands of houres; lie still and 
sleep. S. Hierom did seeme always to 
heare, Surgite Mortui, et venite ad Judi- 
cium. Arise you dead, and come to Judg- 
ment. And methinks, I heare the re- 
peated precept, as spoken to myselfe, and 
such only as are in my case. 1, Thess. 5. 
17. pray without ceasing ; pray always. 
Luke 21, 30. Yea, though I be enfeebled 
and faint, wronged and distressed, as the 
widow was ; yet the rather ought I alwayes 
pray, and not faint. Luke, 18, 1.” 
W. B. D. D. Turnsutt. 





* In his ‘“‘ Blame of Kirk-Buriall, tending to persuade Cemiteriall Civilitie.”’ 
Edinb. 1606, 4to. In 1833 I reprinted this exceedingly rare, and, to the philologist, 
very valuable book, which has never met with any thing approaching to ordinary ap- 
preciation. The impression was limited to 100 copies. Dr. Jamieson esteemed it very 


highly. W.B.D.D.T. 
6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memorials of the Rebellion in 1569. 

8vo. Lond. 1840, pp. 419. 

THIS is one of the many important 
additions to the materials cf English 
history, which have lately issued from 
the press. The editor, whose name 
does not appear, but who is generally 
known to be Sir Cuthbert Sharpe, was 
stimulated to his task by the accidental 
discovery in 1833 of a large collection 
of original letters and documents re- 
lating to the Rebellion of 1569. These 
papers, which had been collected by 
some member ofthe family of Buwes,had 
been inclosed in an old deal box, and 
thrown carelessly aside, in a room used 
as an armoury for atroop of yeomanry. 
How long they had remained buried 
and forgotten does not appear; but 
it was long enough to do a great deal 
of damage. ‘‘ They were (says the edi- 
tor) in very bad condition ; but by dint 
of industrious patching and pasting, 
with great care and labour, they now 
form eighteen folio volumes, with per- 
fect indexes to the whole, and are de- 
posited at Streatlam Castle.” ix. n. 

The documents thus recovered relate 
principally to the transactions of Sir 
George Bowes, a busy actor against 
the rebels. They are thence called 
the Bowes papers; and it is from 
them, with the addition of such other 
unpublished materials as the praise- 
worthy diligence of the editor could 
discover in public or private, English 
or foreign repositories, that the pre- 
sent volume has been compiled. 

The Rebellion itself appears to have 
been one of the worst concerted and 
the worst conducted of all such risings. 
Mary, the Queen of Scots, it will be 
recollected, was confined at Tutbury, 
and the heavy charges against her for 
participation in the murder of Darniey 
were still pending; the Duke of Nor- 
folk, allured by a miserable ambition, 
had sought her hand, and, in order to 
accomplish his purposes, had involved 
himseif—although a professing Pro- 
testant—in dangerous intrigues with 
the Papal agent and the Spanish am- 
bassador. The determined aversion 
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of Elizabeth to any open recognition 
of Mary as her successor, her no less 
determined dislike of the meditated 
marriage with Norfolk, and the firm- 
ness with which she maintained the 
principles of the Reformation, all con- 
tributed to foment jealousies in her do- 
minions, of which there were many 
persons ever ready to take advantage. 
This was especially the case in the 
North of England, where the Reforma- 
tion had made comparatively little 
progress. The main body of the peo- 
ple were still warm in their attach- 
ment to the Romish faith, and, even 
amongst those whose minds had been 
enlightened, there were not a few 
whose constancy was shaken by the ar- 
guments of the numerous Papal agents; 
spreaders at once of treason as well as 
of ecclesiastical restoration. Whilst 
affairs remained thus complicated, 
the evil was daily increasing; the 
public mind was unsettled by rumours 
of a coming storm, and every hour 
the condition of the country was be- 
coming more critical, Under such 
cirumstances, Elizabeth’s policy is an 
object of interesting and profitable in- 
quiry. Did she give way? did she 
proclaim the Queen of Scots her suc- 
cessor, and conciliate the party in op- 
position, by thus giving her rival an 
indefeasible interest in the realm? 
Did she, by a generous consent to his 
union with Mary, bind Norfolk to his 
liege mistress by gratitude, and all the 
other exemplary feelings which politi- 
cal parties profess they will and must 
entertain in return for a concession to 
their demands? Nothing of the sort; 
although there were persons about her 
very friendly to such half-measures. 
As to Mary, she steadily refused to do 
any thing which wouldincrease her im- 
portance in the State ; and as to Nor- 
folk, finding, after some significant 
hints to him to beware upon whose 
pillow he laid his head, that he still 
persevered in his intrigues, she sent 
him to the Tower. 

This was the turning point of the 
conspiracy in the North. Before Nor- 
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folk’s committal to the Tower, he had 
withdrawn himself in a very suspicious 
manner to his residence near Norwich. 
Every body thought he was about to 
set himself in armed opposition to the 
Queen, and that ‘all the realme 
would be in hurley-burley.” (Sharpe, 
p- 201.) At this time the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland assembled his friends, 
that is, his tenants and feudal retain- 
ers, ‘‘ to advise with them, and know 
their inclinations ;”’ and ‘‘ the matter 
being well liked upon . . . many gen- 
tlemen was aminded to join and take 
suche parte as the Duke did, if the 
quarrell should be for reformation of 
religion, or for nominating of the heire 
apparent.” (Ibid.) They then opened 
a communication with the Duke, who 
‘‘ gave his hand”? to the messenger 
‘‘that he would stand and abide the 
venture, not to go up.” (Ibid. p. 195.) 
—that is, that he would not go up 
to the Court if summoned by the 
Queen so to do. Emboldened by this 
assurance, the discontented in the 
North went to work so openly that the 
Earl of Sussex, who had the command 
there, summoned Northumberland and 
Westmerland to appear at York to give 
account of their conduct (ibid. p. 5). 
They contrived to quiet the Earl of 
Sussex, and were both permitted to 
return home; but, in the meantime, the 
Duke of Norfolk had been summoned 
to the Court, and, finding no encou- 
ragement to resistance on the part of 
“the chief gentlemen of his countrie,”’ 
had obeyed the summons and been 
committed. He then sent a secret 
messenger to the North to beg of his 
friends there not to stir, for if they 
did he should be in danger of losing 
his head (p. 196). But they had stept 
in too far to retreat. The followers of 
the two Earls, full of indiscreet zeal, 
urged them on almost against their 
will. Northumberland was inveigled 
to take the field by a stratagem of his 
servants ; and Westmerland by the 
entreaties of his wife. They were 
again summoned to appear at York, 
but, instead of doing so, they assem- 
bled and armed their followers. The 
Queen then commanded them to repair 
to London ; and in reply they marched 
into Durham, and at the head of six 
hundred of their followers, 


‘* Entred the mynster theyr, and theyr 


toke all the bokes, but one, and theyme 
and the communyon table defaced, rentt, 
and broke in peces. And after made a 
proclamatyon in the Quene’s name, that 
no man, befor theyr pleasur knowne, shuld 
use any servyce: and callyng the cete- 
zens before theyme, told theyme how they 
had done nothyng but that they would 
avowe, and was after the Quene’s pro- 
cedynges. And so taryinge about the 
space off one hour, they departyde; 
puttyng a watche of twenty-four towns- 
men to the towne.’’ (p. 37.) 


This irrevocable step was followed 
by proclamations in the Queen’s name, 
calling upon all men between sixteen 
and sixty to arm and assemble for the 
setting forth of the true Catholic re- 
ligion, and the rescue of the Queen 
from ‘‘the newe-sett-upp nobles,” 
who had sought to overthrow the an- 
cient nobility, had misused the Queen’s 
person, and had brought in a new- 
found religion and heresy, contrary 
to God’s Word (p. 42). Great num- 
bers of horsemen now flocked to their 
standard, “out of Rydesdale, Tyne- 
dayl, and other parts of Northumber- 
land;”’ and in the double hope that they 
might surprise Tutbury and thus res- 
cue Mary of Scotland, and also that all 
the friends of the Romish faith would 
join them, they marched southward, 
burning service-books and bibles, and 
breaking communion. tables, wherever 
they came; under theguidance of Rich- 
ard Norton, a venerable old gentleman, 
whose conduct and fate have been the 
subject of many poetical effusions, and 
in our day, of one of singular beauty. 
He and his brave band of sons marched 
in the van, bearing a consecrated 
banner, upon which were depicted 


The wounds of hands, and feet, and side, 
And the sacred cross on which Jesus died. 


But the rebels had over-estimated 
their own strength, and miscalculated 
the feeling of their southern neighbours. 
No one of any name, out of the im- 
mediate influence of the two great 
Earls and their first associates, rose at 
their approach; the common people 
indeed came around them in cons:der- 
able numbers, but they were mostly 
unarmed, and but little to be depended 
upon, Inthe meantime, the friends 
of the government were not idle : 
Mary was removed out of the rebels 
reach, troops were assembled in the 
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rear of the Earls, threatening to cut off 
their retreat, whilst they were ad- 
vancing into a part of the country 
where the people were wholly un- 
friendly to them. Their situation 
became one of obvious danger, and 
they determined to return back to 
their own country. They effected 
their retreat, besieging Sir George 
Bowes in Barnard Castle on their way. 
The garrison, although levied for the 
Queen, was, says their commander, 


“ Tn continuall mutenyes, seakyng not 
only, by greatt nombers, to leape the 
walles and run to the rebells; but also 
by all menes to betraye the pece, [i. e. the 
fortress,] and with open force to deliver 
yt, and all in yt, to the rebells. So far 
as, in one daye and nyght, two hundred 
and twenty-six men leapyd over the 
walles, and opened the gaytes, and went 
to the enemy; off which nomber, thirty- 
fyve broke their necks, legges, or armes 
in the leaping. Upon which especyall ex- 
tremytyes, and that day our water that we 
had, by the intelligens off them that fled 
from us, being strayt, or taken away ; and 
by other great occasyons, I was forced, 
by composytyon offerd, to leave the pece ; 
takyng with me all the men,* armor, 
weapons, and horses; levyng my house- 
hold stuffe, which I mayd no accompt off, 
in this tyme of servyce, tho the valewe 
wer greatt; so as the enemyes receyed 
only the bare pece and stuff aforesaid, 
which, by the causes aforesayd, I could 
holde no longer.’’ p. 100. 


The same letter contains an account 
of Sir George Bowes’s losses, which 
may be regarded as a specimen of the 
way in which the rebels treated their 
opponents. 


‘* At my comyng abrode, my storers, 
and kepers off my houses, repayred to me 
with the sayme speache that Jobes ser- 
vants to him (save only for my children), 
for I am utterly spoylled off all my 
goodes, bothe within and without; my 
housses, and all my corn and cattle kar- 
ried away ; and my housses fully defaced, 
by pulling away off the dores, wyndowes, 
irons off the windows, sylyng, and all my 
brewe vessels and other vessels, and chym- 
nees apperteyning my kytchyn ; so that I 
now possess nothing but my horse, armor, 
and weapon, brought out from Barnard 
Castle, which I more esteem than twenty 
times so much off other things; for that 
by yt I am enablyd to serve my good 
Quene, whom God preserve, and I wey 
not all my losses.” p. 101. 


The rebels maintained themselves 
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in arms for about a month, and during 
that time seized Hartlepool, where 
they hoped to be joined by troops 
from Flanders. But none arrived. 
The royal army came upon them seven 
thousand strong, and then, utterly 
unable either to advance or resist, 
they scattered themselves over the face 
of the country. The poorer men re- 
turned to their homes, and the Earls 
and principal persons wandered by 
by-ways across the borders, and found 
a temporary refuge amongst the Scotch 
border- clans. 

After this dispersion, there followed 
a dreadful day of vengeance, of which 
the book before us contains many 
particulars. The offenders were prin- 
cipally executed by martial law. No 
constables were spared (pp. 133, 135); 
and the number of these officers of 
the Queen, who were implicated in 
the rising, may be regarded as an 
index to the general feeling of the 
people. At Durham alone, 40 con- 
stables were executed, (ibid. 133,) 
besides 30 of the aldermen and towns- 
men, and 10 serving-men. At Dar- 
lington, the executions amounted to 
41; at Barnard Castle to 20, who were 
persons who leaped over the walls to 
join the rebels; and in various towns 
and villages of Durham to 172. 
Durham, indeed, was the main-stay 
of the rebellion, and ‘‘the number of 
offenders was so grete, that few in- 
nocent were left to trie the giltie.” 
(p. 135.) In Richmondshire, the 
number ordered to execution was 231, 
(ibid. 143.) The whole number ap- 
pointed to suffer, was ‘seven hundred 
and odde,’ (p. 187,) and probably the 
number actually executed did not fall 
very far short of 700. In the selection 
of those who were spared, private 
reasons of advantage, either to the 
Queen or those about her, seem too 
frequently to have predominated; as 
in the case of Astolphe, or Askold, 
Cleasby, who, after being drawn to 
the gallows, was returned to prison, 
and finally pardoned, upon the inter- 
cession of Lord Hunsdon, and for the 
fullowing reason, which is openly 
stated by Hunsdon himself, in his 
communications with Sir W. Cecill : 

‘¢ Sir, —The cawse why I have requyred 
the stay of Askold Clesby, ys specyally, 
bycawse he ys one that may doo very 
muche with one of my L. Conyarsys 
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dawghters and ayars, whom I am abowt 
too gett for my sun Harry ; whyche wyll 
the better be browght too passe by hym, 
beyng yn grete credytt with all the 
systers. He ys besyds no notoryus of- 
fendar, as ytt ys now well knowne, and 
was followde more of mallyce then other- 
wyse. He hathe nott one foote of lande, 
and, therfor, goode Mr. Secretary, move 
hyr Majestie for hys pardon; and so, 
havyng wrytten too youe thys mornynge, 
I comytt ye too God. From Yorke, thys 
24 of Marche, 1569.” (P. 227.) 
Whether the marriage that was thus 
plotted ever took place or not, seems 
doubtful, but no doubt the assiduity 
of Sir Cuthbert will find out the fact. 
Lord Hunsdon’s ‘son Harry’ was 
unknown to fame, until the discovery 
of this brief notice of him; and Sir 
Cuthbert Sharpe has since, as we are 
told, been enabled to add to his 
history the following entry, which he 
has met with in the parish register 
of Berwick. ‘Mr. Henry Carie, 
Captaine, bur. 3 March 1580.””_ Lord 
Hunsdon, it will be remembered, was 
governor of Berwick for many years. 
The prominent facts in the sub- 
sequent history of the chief leaders in 
this foolish and disastrous movement 
are well known, but Sir Cuthbert has 
been enabled to add many novel and 
interesting particulars. | Westmer- 
land escaped to the continent, and 
dragged out a long life in misery and 
exile; dying at last on the 16th Nov. 
1601, ‘‘in as many men’s debt as he 
could borrowe monye of, and to the 
King [of Spain], that he had gotten 
beeforhandofhis entertaynment, which 
was 200 crowns a month.’ (p. 394.) 
Northumberland took refuge amongst 
the Armstrongs, a family of Scotch 
borderers, one of whom sold him to 
the Regent Murray, who, in his turn, 
sold him for £2000, (p. 328,) to the 
Knglish Government. He was con- 
veyed to York and there beheaded, 
almost glorying in his fate, and 
‘avowing to the last the Pope’s 
supremacy, aflirming the State to be 
in a state of schism, and those 
obedient to Elizabeth no better than 
heretics.’ (p. 334.) Richard Norton, 
the standard-bearer, escaped to Flan- 
ders, and died there. (p. 277.) Thomas 
Norton, a brother of Richard, and 
Christopher, Richard’s seventh son, 
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were executed at Tyburn. (p. 278.) 
Francis, Richard’s eldest son, died in 
exile, in Flanders. (p. 282.) John, the 
second son, and Samson the ninth 
son, seem to have escaped. (ibid.) 
Edmund, the third son, ancestor of 
Lord Grantley, Thomas, the sixth, 
and Richard and Henry, the tenth 
and eleventh sons, were not implicated 
in the rebellion. (p. 283.) William, 
the fourth son, and Marmaduke, the 
eighth, pleaded guilty at Westminster, 
and, after confinement in the Tower, 
are thought to have been pardoned. 
(p. 284.) George, the fifth son, was 
attainted, but probably his life was 
spared. (ibid.) To this goodly array 
of sons, was added a doubtless more 
beautiful array of seven daughters, 
who were all sharers in the ruin and 
misery which these unhappy proceed- 
ing bronght upon the members of 
this estimable family. (p. 287.) All 
these facts, and every other in any 
way connected with his main subject, 
or evolved by his memorials, are 
illustrated by Sir Cuthbert with very 
great diligence. No one could have 
taken greater pains, nor could any 
pains have been more successful. 
They have produced a handsome 
book, well illustrated with fac-similes 
and other appropriate embellishments ; 
and a book, moreover, which must 
be consulted by every one who desires 
either to understand the motives which 
led to that disastrous business, or 
the folly which presided over it. It 
was indeed ‘‘a rash, fierce blaze,” as 
easily quenched as kindled. 

The last few words we have written, 
remind us to ask Sir Cethbert, why 
he has prefixed to his book;the quo- 
tation from Midsummer Night’s 
Dream? Does he maintain Warbur- 
ton’s theory, that the ‘mermaid on a 
dolphin’s back’ was Mary of Scotland, 
the dolphin being her husband, and 
that Norfolk, Northumberland, and 
Westmerland, were the stars who 

shot madly from their spheres, 

To hear the sea-maid’s music ? 

We thought Ritson had entirely got 
rid of that notion; at any event, fio 
one should revive it without replying 
to Ritson’s arguments; which will be 
found, we think, rather a diflicult. 
task. 
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Primitive Christian Worship, or the 
Evidence of Holy Scripture and the 
Church concerning the Invocation of 
Saints and Angels and the Blessed 

. Virgin Mary. By J.S. Tyler, B.D. 

THIS treatise, which is distinguish- 
ed for the accuracy of its research, the 
fairness of the reasoning, and the 
truly christian spirit in which it is 
written, is fitly dedicated ‘‘ to the one 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, 
as a tribute of veneration and love by 
her devoted Servant and Son,”’ &c. Mr. 
Tyler’s feelings are so much in unison 
with our own cn the subject of the 
members of the Church of Rome, on 
the conduct which we should maintain, 
and the language we should address to 
them, that we cannot forbear quoting 
from the preface to his work, sufficient 
to show the spirit which has guided 
him in the discussion of a subject, in 
which he not only differs widely from 
them, but labours to prove, and that 
most successfully, that the favourite 
worship of their Church is not autho- 
rised by Scripture, or ecclesiastical 
antiquity. 

‘* Members of the Church of Rome, 
and members of the Church of England, 
have too long entertained towards each 
other feelings of hostility. Instead of 
being drawn together as brethren, by the 
cords of that one faith, which all Catholics 
hold dear; their sentiments of sympathy 
and affection have been absorbed by the 
abhorrence with which each body has re- 
garded the characteristic tenets of its ad- 
versary ; whilst the terms ‘heretic’ on 
one hand, and ‘ idolater’ on the opposite, 
have rendered any attempt to bring about 
a free and friendly discussion of each 
other’s views almost hopeless. Every 
Christian must wish, that such animosi- 
ties, always ill becoming the servants and 
children of the God of Love, should cease 
for ever. Truth, indeed, must never be 
sacrified to secure peace ; nor must we 
be tempted by the seductiveness ofa libe- 
rality, falsely so called, to soften down and 
make light of those differences which 
keep the Churches of England and Rome 
asunder. But surely the points at issue 
may be examined without exasperation 
and rancour; and the results of inquiries, 
*earried on with a singleness of mind in 
search only for the truth, may be offered 
on the one side without insult or offence, 
and should be received and examined 
without contempt and scorn on the other. 
The writer of this address is not one in 
whom early associations would foster sen- 
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timents of evil will against members of the 
Church of Rome, or encourage any feel- 
ing incompatible with regard or kindness 
towards the conscientious defender of her 
creed. From his boyhood, he has lived 
on terms of friendly intercourse and inti- 
macy with individuals among her laity and 
priesthood. In his theological pursuits 
he has often studied her ritual, consulted 
her commentators, and perused the ho- 
milies of her divines, and withal he has 
mourned over her errors and misdoings, 
as he would have sighed over the faults of 
a friend, who with many good qualities 
still to endear him, had unhappily swerved 
from the straight path of rectitude and in- 
tegrity. In preparing these pages, the 
author is not conscious of being influenced 
by any motive in the least degree incon- 
sistent with sentiments of charity and re- 
spect: at all events, he would hope that 
no single expression may have escaped 
from his pen, tending to hurt unnecessa- 
rily the feelings of any sincere Christian. 
He has been prompted by a hope, that 
he may perhaps induce some individuals 
to investigate with candour and freedom, 
and with a generous design of arriving at 
the truth, the subjects here discussed ; and 
that,ewhilst some, even of those who may 
have hitherto acquiesced in erroneous doc- 
trines and practices, may be convinced of 
their departure from Christian verity : 
others, if tempted to desert the straight 
path of primitive worship, may be some- 
whatstrengthened and aroused by the views 
presented to them here, against the cap- 
tivating allurements of religious error.’’ 


The subject to be investigated is 
** the invocation of Saints and Angels, 
and the blessed Virgin Mary.”” The 
author’s first intention was to present 
an historical survey of the doctrine 
and practice of the invocation of saints 
and angels, and the Virgin; tracing it 
from the first intimation of any thing 
of the kind, through its progressive 
stages, till it reached its widest pre- 
valence in Christendom. For sufficient 
reasons, which he has given, he has 
altered his original plan, and limited the 
range of his researches on the nature of 
primitive Christian worship, to the 
writers of the Church Catholic who 
lived befure the Nicene Council, or were 
members of it. But this plan is ne- 
cessarily altered in one department of 
his work; for, having found no allu- 
sion to the dictum of the assump- 
tion of the Virgin, on which much of 
the religious worship now paid to her 
seems to be founded, in any work writ- 
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ten before the middle of the fifth century, 
he has been induced in his examina- 
tion of the grounds on which that 
doctrine professes to be built, to cite 
authors who flourished subsequently to 
the Nicene Council. 

The plan of the work is judicious and 
simple. The author gives first the evi- 
dence of the Old Testament,—of the 
New,—of primitive writers,—of the 
apostolic fathers ;—then of the subse- 
quent fathers of the Church in the 
order in which they lived, beginning 
with Justin Martyr and ending with 
Athanasius. He then gives the state 
ef worship at the time of the Refor- 
mation, and the present worship in 
the Church of Rome. The third part 
of Mr. Tyler’s work is appropriated to 
the inquiry into the worship of the 
Holy Virgin; and here again he gives 
the evidence of Scripture, and of the 
primitive writers. He then adds the 
doctrines laid down by the Coun- 
cils of Constantinople, Ephesus, and 
Chalcedon. He mentions what is the 
present authorised worship, with quo- 
tations from the works of Bonaventura, 
and other writers of the Roman 
Church, with extracts from modern 
works of devotion. This, surely,is a 
plan by which truth may be success- 
fully investigated, and not only error 
discovered, but traced to the very 
time which gave it birth, and to the 
causes which led to its rise and propa- 
gation. As regards the duty of private 
judgment, with reference to the point 
of discussion before him, the invoca- 
tion of saints, the author says, 

‘The question to be solved being, 
‘Had I been brought up in the Com- 
munion of the Church of Rome, could I 
continue in it ?? the result of my inquiry 
is, that I must have either discarded 
that doctrine at once and for ever, or 
have joined with my lips and knees in a 
worship which my reason condemned 
and from which my heart shrunk. I must 
either have left the Communion of 
Rome, or have continued to offer prayers 
to angels and the spirits of departed 
mortals. Unless I had resolved at once 
to shut my eyes upon my personal re- 
sponsibility, and to surrender myself, 
mind and reason, soul and body, to the 
sovereign and undisputed control of 
others, never presuming to inquire into 
the foundations of what the Church of 
Rome taught, I must have sought some 
purer portion of the Catholic Church, in 
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which her members addressed the one 
supreme Being eaclusively, without con- 
templating any other in the act of religious 
invocation. ‘The distinction, invented in 
comparatively late years, of the three 
kinds of worship—one for God, the second 
for the Virgin Mary, the third for Angels 
and Saints; the distinction too between 
praying to a saint to give us good things, 
and praying to that saint to procure them 
for us at God’s hand; or, as the distinction 
is sometimes made, into prayer direct, ab- 
solute, final, sovereign, confined to the 
supreme Being on the one hand, and 
prayer oblique, relative, transitory, sub- 
ordinate, offered to saints on the other; 
would have appeared to me the ingenious 
and finely drawn inventions of an advo- 
cate, not such a sound process of Chris- 
tian simplicity as the mind could rest 
upon, with an undoubted persuasion 
that all was right.” 


This, however, involves the very 
point at issue, and the indelible con- 
viction left on the author’s mind, after 
a review of the whole subject, is, that 
he never could have passed his life in 
communion with that Church, whose 
articles of fellowship maintained the 
duty of invoking saints and angels, 
and whose public offices were insepa- 
rably interwoven with addresses of 
prayer to other beings than the holy 
undivided Trinity, the one only God. 
To go into the copious evidence which 
Mr. Tyler brings forward and ex- 
amines, would be to transcribe or at 
least abridge his volume ; we can only 
express our agreement with him, our 
satisfaction of the manner in which he 
has examined the evidences, and our 
most sincere wish that the members 
of the Romish Church will be induced 
to read his work in a patient and do- 
cile spirit; and that it may, if not 
produce any outward signs of its in- 
fluence on the Church itself, yet shed 
silently into the hearts of its members 
those seeds of truth which may here- 
after bring forth something better 
** than corrupt fruit.’? We shall now 
confine ourselves to the production of 
a few passages in which the result of 
the previous evidence is collected and 
abridged, as p. 64. 


‘* After having examined the passages 
collected by the most celebrated Roman 
Catholic writers, and after having search- 
ed the undisputed original works of the 
primitive writers of the Greek and Latin 
Churches, the conclusion to which I 
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came, and in which every day of further 
inquiry and deliberation confirms me 
more and more, is this,— 

‘¢In the first place, negatively, that the 
Christian writers through the three first 
‘centuries and more, never refer to the in- 
vocation of saints and angels as a prac- 
tice with which they were familiar; se- 
condly, positively, that the principles 
which they maintain habitually and advo- 
cate are irreconcilable with such a prac- 
tice; that they have not recorded or al- 
luded to any forms of invocation of the 
kind used by themselves in the Church 
in their days ; and that no services of the 
earliest times contain hymns, litanies, or 
collects to angels, or to the spirits of the 
faithful departed. In tracing the history 
of the worship of saints and angels, we 
proceed (gradually indeed, though by no 
means at all periods and through every 
stage with equal rapidity) from the 
earliest custom established and practised 
in the Church,—of addressing prayers to 
Almighty God alone, for the sake of the 
merits of his blessed Son, the only medi- 
ator and intercessor between God and 
man,—to the lamentable invocation both of 
praying to God for the sake of the merits 
and through the mediation of departed 
mortals, and of invoking these mortals 
themselves as the actual disposers of the 
spiritual blessings which the suppliant 
seeks from above. It is not only a neces- 
sary part of our inquiry for ascertain- 
ing the very truth of the case; it is 
also curious and painfully interesting 
to trace the several steps, one after 
another, beginning with the doctrine 
mentioned by various early writers, both 
Greek and Latin, that the souls of the 
saints are not yet reigning with Christ in 
Heaven, and ending with the anathema of 
the Council of Trent against all who 
should maintain that doctrine ; beginning 
with prayer and thanksgiving to Almighty 
God above, and ending with daily prayers 
both to saints and angels: one deviation 
from the strict line of religious duty and 
the pure singleness of Christian worship, 
successively gliding into another, till at 
length the whole of Christendom, with a 
few remarkable exceptions, is seen to 
acquiesce in public and private devotions, 
which, if proposed, the whole of Chris- 
tendom would once with unanimity have 
rejected.”’ 


The following is the order in which 
the author says it appears to him that 
the innovations in Christian worship 
‘took place, being chiefly introduced at 
the annual celebration of the martyrs. 


‘Ist. In the first ages, confession and 
prayer and praise were offered to the 
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Supreme Being alone, and that for the 
sake of his son our only Saviour. When 
mention was made of saint or martyr it 
was to thank God for the graces bestowed 
on his departed holy ones on earth, and 
to pray to God for grace, that we might 
follow their good examples and attain 
through Christ to the same end and 
crown of all our earthly struggles. This 
act of worship was usually accompanied 
with an homily, setting forth the Chris- 
tian excellence of the saint, and encou- 
raging the survivors so to follow him as 
he followed Christ. 

‘* 2nd. The second stage seems to have 
been a prayer to God that he would suffer 
the supplications and intercessions of 
angels and saints to prevail with him, 
and bring down a blessing on their fellow 
petitioners on earth; the idea having 
spread among enthusiastic worshippers, 
that the spirits of the saints were suffered 
to be present round their tombs, and to 
join with the faithful in their addresses to 
the throne of grace. 

** 3rd. The third stage seems to have 
owed its origin to orators dwelling on the 
excellence of the saints in the panegyrics 
declared over their remains, representing 
their virtues as superhuman and divine, 
and as having conferred lasting benefits on 
the church. In process of time a habit 
grew of attaching a sort of mysterious 
efficacy to their merits ; hence this third 
gradation in religious worship, viz. prayers 
to God, ‘that he would hear his suppli- 
cants and grant their requests for the 
sake of his martyred servant, and by the 
efficacy of his merits.’ 

‘*4th. Unauthorised as the two last 
forms of prayer are, still the petitions are 
addressed to God alone. The next step 
departed from that principle of worship, 
and the petitioners addressed their re- 
quests to angels and sainted men in 
heaven ; at first, however, confining their 
petitions to the asking for their prayers 
and intercessions with Almighty God. 

‘Sth. The last stage in this progressive 
degeneracy of Christian worship, was to 
petition the saints and angels directly 
and immediately themselves, at first for 
the temporal and afterwards for the 
spiritual benefits which the petitioners de- 
sired to obtain from Heaven; for it is 
curious, but not more curious than evi- 
dent, that the worshippers seem to have 
petitioned, for some time, their saints for 
temporal and bodily benefits, before they 
procecded to ask for spiritual blessings at 
their hands or by their prayers.” 


The author adds in this chapter, 


which gives the evidence of the apos- 
tolic fathers, 
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‘*We may, I believe, safely conclude 
that in these primitive writings, which are 
called the works of the apostolical fathers, 
there is no intimation that the present 
belief and practice of the Church of 
Rome were received or even known by 
Christians. The evidence is all the other 
way. Indeed Bellarmine, though he ap- 
peals to these remains for other purposes, 
and boldly asserts that ‘aJl the fathers, 
Greek and Latin, with unanimous con- 
sent, sanction the adoration of saints 
and angels,’ yet does not refer to a sin- 
gle passage in any one of these remains 
for establishing this point. He cites a 
clause from the spurious work, strangely 
ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
which was the foryed production, as the 
learned are all agreed, of some centuries 
later ; and he cites a pious sentiment of 
Ignatius, expressing his hope that by 
martyrdom he might go to Christ; and 
thence he infers tiat Ignatius believed in 
- the immediate transfer of the soul from 
this life to glory and happiness in Heaven, 
though Ignatius refers then distinctly to 
the resurrection ; but Bellarmine cites no 
passage whatever from these remains to 
countenance the doctrine and practice of 
the adoration of saints and angels.”’ 


As we proceed in this work, we must 
observe that at p. 107 a very import- 
ant passage of Justin Martyr, which 
seemed superficially to contain the 
adoration of ‘‘ good angels,” is ex- 
plained by Mr. Tyler, as we sincerely 
believe, in its right and true sense ; 
but which we have no room to give, and 
must refer our readers with confidence 
to it, for their complete satisfaction on 
the point. We beg also ona similar 
question to refer to p. 151, called the 
Supplementary Section on Origen, 
and at p. 181 on a passage of Atha- 
nasius. We shall also refer, as an 
important part of discussion, to what 
Mr. Tyler observes in his chapter on 
the Council of Trent, p. 234, on the 
distinction attempted to be enforced by 
many of the Romish Church, ‘ be- 
tween a mediation of redemption as 
belonging to Christ, and a mediation 
of intercession as pertaining to the 
saints and angels,” where he shows 
that this distinction has no founda- 
tion in the revealed will of God, but 
is directly at variance with the words 
and the spirit of many portions of the 
sacred volume, for there we find the 
two offices of mediation and redemption 
joined together in Christ. 

We must most reluctantly leave the 
latter half of Mr. Tyler’s work almost 
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unnoticed, which contains his thoughts 
and observations on the worship of the 
Virgin Mary as authorised by the 
Church of Rome ; but we cannot help 
noticing one short remark, which is, 
indeed, the key to the secret thoughts 
of the Church, when they offered this 
particular worship to their followers, 
in the cunning and carnal wisdom of 
the heart of man. 


‘¢ The fact is, (says Mr. Tyler) that the 
direct tendency of the worship of the 
Virgin, as practically illustrated in the 
Church of Rome, is to make God himself 
an object of fear, and the Virgin an 
object of love. Toinvest Him, who is the 
father of mercy and God of ail comfort, 
with awfulness and majesty, and with the 
terrors of eternal justice ; and in directand 
striking contrast to array the Virgin 
mother with mercy and benignity and 
compassionate tenderness.’’ 


This is the true secret upon which 
that erroneous and lamented worship 
was founded, and we cannot help ob- 
serving, by the way, with what ex- 
treme care and success Raphael, in his 
pictures, has represented the celestial 
purity, holiness, and absence of all 
earthly feeling and passion in the 
Virgin, except the expression of ma- 
ternal love; and formed a beauty 
which should inspire the worshipper 
but not the lover, except love becomes 
first consecrated by religious adora- 
tion, and then in every private bosom 
Maintains its course unknown and un- 


seen. 
We must now conclude our 
short notice of a work that we 


unwillingly quit, and which we have 
had no room to extract from as we 
could have wished, but which we 
have attentively and anxiously read, 
and which we have closed with a 
warm feeling of approbation of the 
author’s principles, and of respect 
for his learning and his application of 
it. Deeply have we lamented, and 
expressed often publicly and privately 
our regret at the manner in which 
some names that we delight to honour 
(need we name those that are now sus- 
taining at Oxford the high theological 
reputation of her elder days ?) are vili- 
fied even by members of the same 
Church whose doctrines they are 
explaining from the purest sources, and 
whose discipline they are attempting 
to revive, which, partly by carelessness, 
partly by ignorance, and partly by an 
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unworthy compliance with the man- 
ners and customs of the times, has 
fallen into desuetude ; and more deeply 
have we sorrowed when we have heard 
them accused of favouring, defending, 
even adopting, the corruptions and er- 
rors of the Church of Rome, against 
which no voice hasbeen uttered louder than 
their own ; and we therefore have been 
gratified in meeting with a disposition 
of a different kind belonging to so 
enlightened and so pious a mind as 
the author of this volume possesses, 
and we hail it as the precursor of a 
generally improved feeling in the mem- 
bers of the Anglican Church towards 
each other. Noerrors, no enormities 
of the Romish Church can justify ran- 
corous abuse, or the language of 
hatred and contempt; but when this 
same language is uttered against those 
who, with most superior learning, 
with most cogent reasoning, and with 
unaffected piety, are both opposing the 
errors of that misguided church, and 
endeavouring to renovate their own, 
we confess that nothing but our con- 
viction of the duty of keeping ‘‘ the 
brotherhood in the bond of peace,” 
could prevent our expressing our sen- 
timents in the language of the most 
severe correction that we could be- 
stow on those who seem wilfully to 
have shut their eyes, preferring the 
badge of party to the evidence of truth. 





The British Angler’s Manual, or the Art 
of Angling. By T. C. Hofland, 
Esq. 1839. 

HOW this beautiful and interesting 
little volume has been overlooked by 
us for some months, we cannot say ; 
but such is a reviewer’s life, that one 
work is constantly rising to push an- 
other from its place ; and if a volume, 
like a vehicle, once gets out of the 
straight line, there is a chance that it 
will not readily regain its place. We 
possess already two works of great 
merit, in their different lines, on the 
angler’s craft,—the picturesque sim- 
plicity of Walton, and the entertaining 
science of Sir Humphrey Davy. We 
think Mr. Hofland’s book will com- 
plete the trio. It abounds in excel- 
lent instruction, and in amusing anec- 
dote ; the style and language are un- 
affected and simple, the illustrations 
in the engravings well chosen and 
beautifully delineated. On turning 

Gent. Mag, Vou, XV. 
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over the pages for a short specimen of 
the work, we found a curious anec- 
dote of the prowess of a young Camp- 
bell of Glenorchy, and a salmon in 
Loch Awe, in which the single com- 
bat between the fish and the chieftain 
lasted a day and night, and the com- 
batauts even slept during the struggle, 
with a calm confidence in their 
strength, worthy of ancient heroes. 
What thechieftain weighed, we are not 
told; his enemy weighed seventy-five 
pounds, approaching very nearly to 
the largest size which a salmon has 
been known to attain. 

At p. 15, we meet with another 
anecdote, in which we agree with Mr. 
Hofland as to the barbarous taste of 
the perpetrators of the act, ill-becoming 
fellows of what has been called em- 
phatically ‘‘ the gentle craft.” 


‘It is said that one of the wonders * 
which the Frazers of Lovat, who are lords 
of the manor, used to show their guests, 
was a voluntary cooked salmon on the 
falls of Kilmorae. For this purpose 
a kettle was placed upon the flat rock, on 
the south side of the fall, close by the 
edge of the water, and kept full and boil- 
ing. There is a considerable extent of 
the rock where tents were erected, and the 
whole was under a canopy of over hanging 
trees. There the campany are said to 
have waited till a salmon fell into the 
kettle, and was boiled in their presence, 
a mode of entertainment I confess myself 
incapable of coveting, being too much of 
a sportsman, and too little of an epicure, 
to desire conquest so unworthy and cook- 
ery so unnatural.’’ 


We must add that there are nu- 
merous wood-cuts of the different fish 
and flies, executed with great spirit 
and fidelity, and on the whole, the vo- 
lume is as finished and artist-like a 
performance as we have lately met 
with. 





The Lost Angel, and the History of the 
Old Adamites, found written on the Pil- 
lows of Seth. By Thomas Hawkins, 
Esq. 

MR. HAWKINS observes in his 
preface, that he has been ever since 
his tenth year until his twenty-eighth 
indulging in a vein of poetry,—of 
which he is now desirous to ascertain 
the actual value; for this, he says, 
he at length abandons the book to cri- 
ticism : if it survives the —- he may 
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be encouraged to write another; if it 
be torn thereupon and die, the author 
is free to confess, that he has failed to 
endue it with a soul, and will, there- 
fore, abandon his bosom-mistress, the 
Muse, for ever. 

Now, we do not know how far the 
author may place our opinion among 
those of our critical brethren, whuse 
decision is either to banish him from 
his mistress, or restore him to her 
willing arms; but we shall tell him 
candidly, that we neither like the sub- 
ject of his poem nor the execution, and 

et we do not wish him to relinquish 
his poetical pursuits; for his failure 
(if such it is) does not arise from his 
inability to climb Parnassus, but from 
his having deviated from the proper 
track. He has chosen a strange wild 
subject, in which no one can sym- 
* pathise ; and has expressed himself in 
vague obscure language, and in a 
rough, eccentric, and abnormal versifi- 
cation. We will give the exordium of 
the unhappy angel entire, that the 
author may feel that we act fairly be- 
tween him and the public, and we 
shall not even notice the blemishes in 
it; leaving our readers to put on their 
critical spectacles or not, at their own 
pleasure. 
‘¢ Ere from the deep abyss the Ruin dire [form, 
Which blotted out the world assumed his 
The ancients of the earth, of them my lyre 

Its wildest song shall shriek unto the storm; 
When to the clouds the tow’ring cities rear’d 
Their envious summits, and the evening sun 

Gilded their mural crowns with dying ray, 
In farewell glory; when he’d disappear’d 
Long from the hushed streets, and shadows 

dun 
Thesacred groves with solemn hues pourtray ; 
When men were men indeed, and beauteous 
things, 

To ye un-imaged in your airiest flight, 
Swept with melodious hand the quivering 

strings 

Of the mind’s harp, and kindled up a light, 
For ever glowing to the spirit’s fill, 

Upon her altar; then abhorr’d the will, 

Soft rest, and wild ambition—lureful guide— 
All magic Genii beckon’d to his side, 

And rush'd upona sphere the universe as wide. 
Thou wast, Omortal, from the Almighty’s hand 

A favour’d god in his creation’s scale. 

Hear how thy hopes were dash’d against the 
strand! 

Hear how the pitiless swift-winged gale 
Leap’d, shriek’d for joy, thy Eden-earth to 

drown ! 

Hear! thou wilt hug despair, and utter wail, 
Because thy primal greatness is not found.” 
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Thus begins the Poem. The Lost 
Angel describes the garden of Eden; 
but in the second line, from his not 
being used, we suppose, to compose 
much in English, he uses a substan- 
tive for a verb. 


* Know’st thou a lonely glen,.where towering 
trees 

Tremblingly dalliance with the light-wing’d 
breeze ?”? 


And not having read Aristotle, or 
Professor Crowe on English Versifi- 
cation, he jumps from the heroic to 
the anapestic measure very abruptly, 
when he catches the first glance of 
Eve, with whom he falls desperately 
in love, in spite of his knowing (for 
what do not Angels know ?) of the re- 
lation in which she stood to Adam. 
He thus expresses himself :— 


‘The woman! a bliss all delicious entranced 
My beautiful being when on me she glanced 
Those ravishing orbs of which Luna, great 
queen, (gleam.” 
Just seen from a cloud, will afford thee a 


Of his courtship, and the manner in 
which he wooed his bride, and the way 
in which he entertained her, no one 
but the Angel, or the author, can fitly 
describe. 


** And she knelt as in worship, when near her 
I came, 
And seem’d to adore me above my compeers ; 
Then shot through my essence the ne’er dying 
flame : 
A something like that ye refer to your seers 
When the Mighty One to them in favour 
appears, 
And shadoweth forth his ineffable name. [made 
And I would have mix’d with her life, and I 
To surround her fair image ethereal fire , 
But when I’ld embraced her, my light turn’d 
to shade, (expire ; 
And I knew a strange pang when I saw it 
And a wild wishing seized me—I took me a 
form 
More suited to calm into peace her alarm; 
And in seeming made tangible with her I trod 
The flower-fragrant paths of the garden of God. 
I told her of spirits, and made her to see 
The myriads of Heaven and the home 
Of the Great One,—the secrets of eternity 
To this wondering thing I made known; 
Then dazzled her view with the sight of my 


own. 
She ’d gaze all delighted, and with me intreat 
The marvellous strains again to repeat.” 
Our mother Eve, the Angel says, re- 
turns his passion, and he, in gratitude, 
wishes something for her, but what 
we do not exactly understand. It was, 
however,— 
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* To see omnipotent the woman’s mind 
Free as the minions of the western wind ; 
Now fir’d, now dying like the sound of song. 
Ethereal substance, though nor mould, nor 
trace, 
Nor else to ye imagined—but a sense 
One with eternity and boundless space, 
Possess’d of all the Deity could grace, 
Living to calmest joy and bliss intense. 
Oh! then my Heaven—my rapturous Heaven 
shall be 
One that should rival God’s in fulgency.”’ 


Not being able to effect this, whatever 
it might be, the Angel becomes miser- 
able; and moreover he finds a wonder- 
ful book, written by God’s own finger, 
which was kept in a zone of fire, so 
hot as to melt adamant, in the recesses 
of the throne. This he wishes to ob- 
tain, because the dominion of the earth 
was contained in it; but becoming more 
miserable, he now has new wishes, 
which are as follows :— 

*‘ Then o’er me came ambitious longings, time 
I would have made eternity, and this 

Should be possess’d of never-waning prime.” 


He is also wretched because Eve was 
not in Heaven. 


* That she who could an universe adorn, 


Had not in Heaven’s bright registry a name.” 


Though, without offence, we must 
say that the angel did not take, ac- 
cording to our mundane notions, the 
exact way of securing Heaven for her. 
Breaking off from these imaginings, 
he enters Eden, and goes to Eve, 
whom he finds gardening, and who 
appears delighted to see him; Adam, 
we are sorry to say, being still kept in 
the back ground. After talking some 
time, Eve went to her prayers! when 
the Angel immediately left her and 
went to the throne of Heaven. 

** I came unto the fire, nor staid to think, 
But all delirious dared its central heat ; 
The judgments I defied, and on the brink 
Of wordless danger knew not how to shrink, 
Nor once bethought me of a vile retreat ; 
°Twas for the woman that I wrought the deed, 
And her possession all I wish’d for meed.”’ 

In spite of the terrors that encom- 
passed him, he entered, and ravished 
the holy shrine : 


“ The earth’s record from its place I drew.” 


Notwithstanding all this, which we 
potently believe, we wish the Angel 
would look better to his rhymes, for 
neither gods, men, nor angels could 
bear the following ; 
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“Nor aught but proud contempt and bitter 
scorn 
I then experienced in that blasting storm.”” 


When he had performed this im- 
pious deed, unutterable pangs seized 
him, and all the blessed forsake him, 
but he maintains his courage, 

“Ha! ha! my spirit would not know to shiver, 
Did he against him speed his furnish’d quiver.” 

He descends to earth in quest of 
Eve, whom he finds fishing, or at least 
preparing to angle, when he appears, 
relates his success, that he has obtained 
the record, shews it to her, and she 
worships him. He then seduces the 
guardian angels of the earth to war 
against Heaven, which they do, and 
are of course defeated. Eve, mean- 
while, and the Angel, live together as 
man and wife; which, not being in- 
tended, the garden of Eden is destroyed, 
in return for which the Angel, in his 
deadliest hate, leads Adam into trans- 
gression. 

* And this my eldest effort to effect, 
A war between its cause and intellect,” 


And now, as soon as the curse fell 
on Adam in consequence of his trans- 
gression, the Angel swore 


“ Eternal enmity to all his tribe.” 


And thus the history ends; for the 
Spirit of the Storm tore up the de- 
serts by the root, and revealed two 
colossal pillars founded by Seth, on 
which was written the history of the 
Primal Adamists, in blank verse, 
part of which we will transcribe, as 
the facts have been hitherto unknown, 
and the pillar long since has been 
destroyed, or transferred to some re- 
mote museum. 


* Unto the seed of Adam, while the stream 
Of time flows broad and plentiful, thus wrote 
The race of Seth the Seer, 

Wo, wo, wo. 
High be the gates of Hanokh, but the walls 
Of guarded Eden towers above them still, 
Eden the lost— 

Wo, wo, wo. 
Mighty the Nephelim of Havelahh law, 
The offspring of the Gods of woman-born— 
But mightier still the cherubim whose sword 
Waveth a fire to keep the tree of life. 

Wo . 

By the right hand of great Olorus’ sire, 
By the fair Eva, dam of all mankind. 


Wo. 
We of Autochthon Adamites the scribe, 


Here in assembly with the populous world 
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Of mortals, and immortal Gedem, meet, 
Summon’d by regal Adam, on whose brow 
Gather the clammy dews of coming death, 
Help have we none. 
In his original pride of person, in 
The flush of body, and spiritual, in 
The ripeness of his life, Olorus dies, 
Bury his bones in Golgotha. 

Wo.” 

This was the inscription read by the 
pilgrim on the pillars, and thus ends 
the poem : 

“ Mournfully whistled the wind, 
A brown leather mummy lay there in the sand, 
Three thousand years old.”’ 

We should diminish the effect of 
this imagery were we to make any 
reflections on it—the critic’s ivy 
would deform the poetic pillar; and, 
after all, Mr. Hawkins himself will 
best be his own critic and commen- 
tator. That is the best poem which 
needs no scholiast. 

A Topographical History of Surrey. 

By E. W. Brayley, Esq. 8vo. Parts 

1 to 5. 

THE commencement of a new his- 
tory of this interesting county, in a 
popular form. It is intended to com- 


prise all the important facts and es- 
sential information relating, as well to 
the ancient history as the changes 
which modern manners have brought 


about. At the same time, the anti- 
quities and remarkable localities of the 
county are to receive their due share 
of attention, 

An important feature of the pub- 
lished portion of the work, is a sketch 
of the geology of the county, written 
by Dr. Mantell, whose great research 
in this branch of science will be 
a sufficient recommendation of the 
essay. We find some remarkable ob- 
jects of the county, which have been 
styled the ‘‘ Devil’s jumps,” at- 
tributed by the author to a natural 
cause :— 

** A conspicuous group of barren, some- 
what conical, hills, on the south of Fren- 
sham Common, called the Devil's jumps, 
is apparently the remaining portion of a 
stratum of sand, reduced by abrasion 
to their present irregular form.’’ (p. 
150.) 


The essay comprises a succinct view 
of the several geological formations of 
the district, a list of the fossils and 
organic remains discovered in the 
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county, and is illustrated with two 

engravings and a geological map and 

sections. 

The work is intended to form three 
octavo volumes, and to be profusely 
illustrated with engravings and wood. 
cuts. The local descriptions are an- 
nounced to commence very shortly 
with the town of Guildford ; and to 
render this department of the work 
the more interesting, a series of ques- 
tions on the wrapper of each number is 
addressed to the resident inhabitants, 
seeking information on the points 
most interesting to topographers ; and 
we hope that the resident antiquaries 
of the county will aid the object of the 
publication, by returning answers to 
those questions illustrative of the loca- 
lity where their residence may be 
fixed. 

Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda, de 
Rebus gestis Samsonis Abbatis Mo- 
nasterit Sancti Edmundi. Nunc pri- 
mum typis mandaia, curante Johanne 
Gage Rokewood. Sumptibus Soc. 
Camdenensis. 4to. 

IT is well known that the Abbey of 
St. Edmund’s was one of the most an- 
cient and the most richly endowed 
that formerly flourished in this coun- 
try. Its abbats were exempt from 
episcopal jurisdiction, and sat as Peers 
in Parliament. It gave name to 
the town which arose around its 
walls, the vill having been previously 
called Beodricesworth, from having 
been the manor of a Saxon named 
Beodric. It is to this convent, when 
flourishing with a full complement of 
monks, in the reign of Richard the 
Tirst, that the present very curious 
chronicle relates. It is, with the ex- 
ception of a brief addition at its close, 
the composition of Joceline, a monk 
of the house, surnamed from the Bra- 
kelond, one of the ancient streets of 
Bury; and who possessed peculiar 
advantages in the situation which he 
held of Chaplain to the abbat,* of re- 
cording the life and reign of his lord 
and master. 

He commences his narrative with an 


* He was also Almoner of the Abbey, 
and is characterised by the writer of the 
supplement (p. 50) as ‘* dominus Joce- 
linus, elemosinarius noster, vir religionis 
eximie, potens in sermone et opere.’’ 
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era which was highly memorable in the 
annals of Bury, the year in which the 
Flemish were captured without the 
town, which was the same in which 
Joceline assumed the habit of religion, 
and in which same year prior Hugh 
was deposed, and prior Robert ap- 
pointed inhis room. These important 
events took place in 1173, when the 
Earl of Leicester, with a band of Fle- 
mings which he obtained to support 
the confederacy against Henry the 
Second, were defeated at Fornham St. 
Genevieve, on a spot now inclosed 
within the Duke of Norfolk’s park. 
The affairs of the abbey were then in 
a decayed and embarrassed state, 
which our author attributes to the 
advanced age of the abbot :— 

‘* Tunc temporis senuit Hugo abbas, 
et aliquantulum caligaverunt oculi ejus; 
homo pius et benignus, monachus religi- 
osus et bonus, sed nec bonus nec providus 
in secularibus exercitiis : qui nimis confi- 
debat suis et nimis eis credebat, de alieno 
pocius quam de proprio pendens consilio. 
Ordo quidem et religio fervebant in claus- 
tro, et ea que ad ordinem spectant ; set 
exteriora male tractabantur, dum quisque, 
serviens sub domino simplice et jam se- 
nescente, fecit quod voluit, non quod de- 
cuit. Dabantur ville abbatis et omnes 
hundredi ad firmam ; nemora destrueban- 
tur ; domus maneriorum minabantur rni- 
nam ; omnia de die in diem in deteriorem 
statum vertebantur.’’ 

Abbat Hugh’s only resource was to 
borrow money, in order to sustain the 
credit of his house. There was not an 
Easter or a Michaelmas for the last 
eight years of his life, that did not add 
1001. or 2001. to his debts ; and, what 
increased the mischief, all the inferior 
officers followed his example. Each 
had a seal of his own, although that 
was contrary to the rules of the order, 
and the most flourishing men at Bury 
were the Jews. Their chief patron was 
William the sacrist, by whose favour 
they had free ingress and egress, and 
passed throughout the monastery, 
wandering among the altars, and 
around the shrine of the saint, even 
during the celebration of mass. Their 
money was deposited in the treasury 
of the abbey, under the sacrist’s care, 
and what (adds Joceline) was still 
more absurd, their wives and little 
ones were lodged in the pitancery in 
the time of war! (p. 8.) 

A fearful retribution, however, en- 
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sued a few years after. In 1190 abbat 
Samson succeeded in ejecting all the 
Jews from the town of Bury (p. 33.) 
and it was at the same period that 
many of that unfortunate race suf- 
fered a murderous persecution in se- 
veral of the cities of England (notes, 
p- 123). As forthe private seals of the 
members of the fraternity, abbat Sam- 
son was no sooner established in 
power, than he instituted a rigorous 
inquisition for them, when no less 
than thirty-three were found, all of 
which were taken away, with the ex- 
ception of those of the prior and sa- 
crist (p. 28) ; and another day he took 
away all the keys of chests, almaries, 
and hanapers, forbidding any monk 
thereafter to have any locked recep- 
tacle, and strictly limiting their pocket 
money to two shillings, to be ex- 
pended only on their poor relations, or 
in pious uses. 

The discussions and cabals which 
took place when the abbey was vacant, 
exhibit a most graphic and vivid pic- 
ture of monastic politics; nor do 
we imagine that any more complete 
disclosure of conventual economy has 
ever appeared than is presented in 
the pages of Joceline de Brakelond. 
His anecdotes are also full of value, as 
illustrating the history of various feu- 
dal tenures and customs, some of 
which changed their character during 
his government. We might illustrate 
both these points by extracts, which 
the extent of our present limits for- 
bids; but, thanks to the Camden So- 
ciety, and to its excellent editor, Mr. 
Rokewode, this chronicle may hereafter 
become the text-book of reference for 
many examples of this kind. 

The two most remarkable occur- 
rences in the history cf the church of 
St. Edmund that are related in the 
course of Joceline’s history, are a fire 
which befel the shrine of the Saint in 
the year 1198, and an investigation of 
the martyred Edmund’s remains, which 
was made by the abbat shortly after. 
The first is described as follows :— 


‘¢ Anno gracie M°. c. nonagesimo viij®. 
voluit gloriosus martir A23dmundus terrere 
conventum nostrum, et docere ut corpus 
ejus reverentius et diligentius custodire- 
tur. Erat quidam ligneus tabulatus inter 
feretrum et magnum altare, super quem 
duo cerei, quos solebant custodes feretri 
reclutare, et cereum cereo superpopere, et 
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indecenter conjungere. Erant sub tabu- 
lato illo multa reposita indecenter, linum 
et filum et cera, et utensilia varia, immo 
quicquid veniebat in manus custodum, 
ibi reponebatur hostio et parietibus fer- 
reis existentibus. Cum ergo dormirent 
custodes nocte sancte Aleldrethe, cecidit, 
ut credimus, pars cerei reclutati jam con- 
busti super predictum tabulatum pannis 
opertum, et cepit omnia proxima que 
supra et subtus erant accendere, ita quod 
~— ferrei omnino igne candescerent. 
t ecce furor Domini,* set non sine 
misericordia, juxta illud, ‘ cum iratus fue- 
ris, misericordie recordaberis.’ + Eadem 
enim hora cecidit horologium ante horas 
matutinas, surgensque magister vestiarii, 
hoc percipiens et intuens, cucurrit quam- 
tocius et, percussa tabula tanquam pro 
mortuo, sublimi voce clamavit dicens fe- 
retrum esse conbustum. Nos autem 
omnes accurentes flammam invenimus in- 
credibiliter sevientem, et totum feretrum 
amplectentem, et non longe a trabibus 
ecclesie ascendentem. Juvenes ergo nos- 
tri propter aquam currentes, quidam ad 
puteum, quidam ad horologium, quidam 
cucullis suis impetum ignis cum magna 
difficultate extinxerunt, et sanctuaria que- 
dam prius diripuerunt. Cumque frigida 
aqua super frontem feretri funderetur, 
ceciderunt lapides et quasi in pulverem 
redacti sunt. Clavi autem, quibus lamine 
argentee configebantur feretro, exiliebant 
a ligno subtus conbusto ad spissitudinem 
digiti mei, et pendebant lamine sine clavis 
una ex altera. Aurea quidem majestas 
in fronte feretri cum quibusdam lapidibus 
remansit firma et intacta, et pulcrior post 
ignem quam ante, quia tota aurea fuit.” 


It fortunately happened that a great 
beam which used to be beyond the 
altar, had been removed to be re- 
paired with new carving; the cross 
also, and the statues of Mary and 
John, and the bag with the shirt of 
St. Edmund, and the philatery with 
the reliques, which were wont to hang 
from the beam, had all been removed, 
otherwise, as the monks supposed, 
they would have been burnt, as the 
painted cloth was which hung in the 
place of the beam. But what, adds 
Joceline, would have happened if the 
church had been curtained?—an ex- 
clamation which affords a valuable 
illustration of a practice which was 
doubtless customary in the colder part 
ef the year. The monks were de- 
lighted when they found the cup of 





* Num, xi. 33, + Habacuc, iii, 2. 
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St. Edmund uninjured among the cin- 
ders, though the box that contained it 
was destroyed ; and they immediately 
set to work to conceal the mischief 
propter scandalum, hastily summoning 
a goldsmith, who covered the shrine 
with plates, and obliterating the other 
marks of burning with wax or as well 
asthey could. But Joceline is forced 
to admit with the evangelist, that 
‘‘There is nothing hid that shall not 
be revealed.” Some pilgrims coming 
early in the morning, though they 
were supposed to perceive nothing, 
yet asked where the fire was which 
they had already heard of. The 
monks, finding they could not entirely 
conceal the matter, told them that “‘ a 
candle had fallen and burnt three nap- 
kins, and a few stones had been de- 
stroyed by the heat.”’ But whilst the 
brethren made so light of it, and 
Sibbed a little propter scandalum, vulgar 
fame was not so modest, but declared 
that the Saint’s head had been con- 
sumed! At last, however, ‘‘ the truth 
was known, and, as the Psalmist 
says, the mouth of the liars was 
stopped.”’ 

We should willingly extract the 
perhaps still more curious account of 
the opening of the coffin of St. Ed- 
mund, which is related by the honest 
chronicler with a most amusing mix- 
ture of religious awe for the sanctity 
of the Saint, and of obedient deference 
to the superior discretion of the sub- 
ject of his biography. ‘‘ Audite cceli,” 
he exclaims, ‘‘ que loquar, audiat 
terra factum Samsonis abbatis!” 
But for this we must refer to the book. 
It is illustrated in the notes by an ac- 
count of another previous opening of 
the saint’s shrine, by abbat Leofstan, 
in the eleventh century,* and the 
whole may be profitably compared 
with the appearance of Saint Cuth- 
bert’s remains at Durham, as detailed 
in the volume by Mr. Raine. We 
shall now content ourselves with quot- 
ing the description of abbat Samson’s 
person and character :-— 

‘* Abbas Samson mediocris erat sta- 
ture, fere omnino calvus, vultum habens 
nec rotundum nec oblongum, naso emi- 
nente, labiis grossis, oculis cristallinis et 


* Extracted from the chronicle of Her- 
mannus, which we have reason to hope 
will be edited hereafter under the same 
auspices. 
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penetrantis intuitus, auribus clarissimi 
auditus, superciliis in altum crescentibus 
et seepe tonsis ; ex parvo frigore cito rau- 
cus; die electionis sus quadraginta et 
septem annos etatis habens, et in mona- 
chatu decem et septem annos; paucos 
canos habens in rufa barba, et paucissi- 
mos inter capillos nigros, et aliquantulum 
crispos; sed infra xiiii*™ annos post elec- 
tionem suam totus albus efficitur sicut 
nix. Homo supersobrius, nunquam desi- 
diosus, multum valens, et volens equitare 
vel pedes ire, donec senectus preevaluit, 
que talem voluntatem temperavit. Qui 
audito rumore de capta cruce et perdi- 
tione Jerusalem (29 Sept. 1187), femo- 
ralibus cilicinis cepit uti, et cilicio loco 
staminis : et carnibus et carneis abstinere ; 
carnes, tamen, voluit sibi anteferri sedens 
ad mensam, ad augmentum scilicet elee- 
mosine. Lac dulce et mel et consimilia 
dulcia libentius quam ceteros cibos come- 
debat. Mendaces et ebriosos et verbosos 
odio habuit; quia virtus sese diligit, et 
aspernatur contrarium. Murmuratores 
cibi et potus, et preecipue monachos mur- 
muratores condemnans, tenorem anti- 
quum conservans quem olim habuit dum 
claustralis fuit. * * Homo erat elo- 
quens, Gallice et Latine, magis rationi 
dicendorum quam ornatui verborum inni- 
tens. Scripturam Anglice scriptam legere 
novit elegantissime, et Anglice sermoci- 
nare solebat populo, sed secundum lin- 
guam Norfolchie, ubi natus et nutritus 
erat, unde et pulpitum jussit fieri in ec- 
clesia et ad utilitatem audientium et ad 
decorem ecclesie. Videbatur quoque ab- 
bas activam vitam magis diligere quam 
contemplativam, quia bonos obedientiales 
magis comendavit quam bonos claustrales; 
et raro aliquem propter solam scientiam 
literarum approbavit, nisi haberet scien- 
tiam rerum secularium ; et cum audiret 
forte aliquem preelatum cedere oneri pas- 
torali et fieri anachoritam, in hoc eum 
non laudavit. Homines nimis benignos 
laudare noluit, dicens: ‘ Qui omnibus 
placere nititur, nulli placere debet ;’ primo 
ergo anno susceptee abbatize omnes adula- 
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tores quasi odio habuit, et maxime mo. 
nachos ; sed in processu temporis vide- 
batur eos quasi libentius audire et magis 
familiares habere.’’ 


The biographer then proceeds to 
relate some characteristic anecdotes, 
which prove the Abbat’s knowledge 
of mankind, his prudence, and his re- 
membrance of benefits received in early 
life. We shall now take leave of this 
very interesting historical tractate by 
quoting the criticism passed upon it 
by the Editor :— 


‘¢ The style of the work is easy, mixed, 
but not offensively, with the language of 
writers sacred and profane, according to 
the custom of the monastic historians of 
the age. The story is told throughout 
with a pleasing naiveté, and sometimes 
humour; the characters are drawn with 
spirit, and the whole seems written with 
truth.” 

We must remark, before we con- 
clude, that the volume is illustrated 
with very ample notes, which form an 
important contribution towards the 
topography of Suffolk, in regard to 
several manors and families of conse- 
quence, and that most of the obscure 
words of the monk’s Latinity are ex- 
plained in a Glossary. The latter, 
perhaps, might have been somewhat 
fuller, as for instance, in one of the 
extracts we have made, are the words 
horologium, tabula, and aurea majestas. 
The last, we believe, was a golden 
figure of the Trinity, or Godhead ; the 
first was of course a kind of clock, but 
of what nature we should be glad to 
ascertain. Ducange explains the fa- 
bula as a kind of wooden gong, struck 
by a mallet, 

The effigy of abbat Samson, as re- 
presented upon his seal, is prefixed to 
this very creditable production of the 
Camden Society. 





Annals of Humble Life.-—This work 
consists of nine separate stories of different 
degrees of merit. We do not wish to dis- 
praise them, but we must object to nar- 
ratives in which the commission of great 
crimes and the description of intense 
sufferings form the points of interest, as 
tending to injure the mind of the young 
by calling out excitement of the passions 
and feelings, without any active exercise 
of them ; indeed the unnecessary mention 
of acts of criminality and wickedness is 
much to be deprecated. 


Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge. 
Nos. 7, 8, 9.—The present numbers are 
in continuation of a work illustrative of 
the beauties of Cambridge, in the style of 
Dr. Ingram’s very beautiful Memorials of 
the sister University. The publication 
has been suspended in consequence of 
the ill health of Mr. Le Keux for so long 
a period, that many of the subscribers to 
the early numbers must have reasonably 
concluded that the publication of the 
work had ceased. Mr. Le Keux now an- 
nounces that his health is sufficiently 
restored, to allow of his pledging the cone 
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tinuation of the work until its final com- 
pletion in two volumes. 

The portion now before us comprizes 
the College of Sr. Joun, and is illustrated 
with six engravings on steel, and several 
wood-cuts ; the embellishments preserve 
the character of those given in the earlier 
numbers. 

The historical description is from the 
pen of T. Wright, Esq. F.S.A. of Trinity 
College, who was the author of the literary 
portion of the preceding numbers. 


Flowers and their Associations. By 
Anne Pratt. 12mo.—This is a very elegant 
little work, composed with judgment and 
knowledge, and written in excellent taste. 
Ladies, to whose improvement it is more 
peculiarly adapted, will derive much in- 
struction from it, and it may serve as an 
introduction to the fuller prosecution of 
the charming study of botany in the works 
of Loudon and Lindley. 


British Mechanics’ Handbook, &c. to 
the United States.—We should call this 
work not only useful but indispensable to 
the mechanic or labourer intending to 
settle in America. In a very small com- 
pass it contains all the material things 
necessary for him to know, the dangers to 
guard against, the wants to provide for, the 
advantages to pursue. We perceive, p. 
90, the author gives the following account 
of the climate of New York :—‘‘ The 
range of the thermometer is from 20 below 
zero (in many parts of the same state, 
New York, below that) to 97° and 98° 
above it. Frequently frost may be met with 
night and morning for nine and ten months 
in the year, accompanied with excessive 
heat of the day during the greater part of 
the time. In the city of New York the 
heat of one day shall be intolerable, and 
yet ice shall be carted inthe next. In the 
winter of 1834, and part of the summer 
and autumn of 1836, almost on alternate 
days, even for weeks together, the ther- 
mometer may be 33° to 40°, and 77° to 82°, 
or in round numbers a difference in tem- 
perature of 40°. The latitude of New York 
is not quite 41°, yet it has winters such as 
the north of Europe can hardly parallel, 
while the heat of the summer is pro- 
nounced by natives of the West Indies to 
be far more intolerable frequently than 
their own, particularly compared with that 
of Jamaica.’’ 


The Protestant’s Armory, by a Lay 
Member of the Church of England, comes 


fully up to its title. There is a decided, 
uncompromising character about it, which 
(as is said of Swift’s style) enables the 
writer to understand himself, and the 
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reader to understand him. It is interest- 
ing, also, as affording a picture of the au- 
thor’s mind. Having taken some pains to 
inform himself on the subject, he has now 
collected and arranged such scattered pas- 
sages as had made an impression upon 
him. As it consists almost entirely of 
extracts from other writers, it is valuable 
as an armory, indeed more so on that ac- 
count than new treatises are likely to be. 
In such a warfare, tried weapons are the 
best. The author, we may observe, can- 
didly admits some passages opposed to his 
own sentiments, accompanying them with 
remarks of his own. The book contains 
a great many erea mrepoerra from single 
sermons, speeches at public meetings, &c. 
which fragments are worth preserving, but 
might otherwise have perished. Several 
extracts are given from the treatises which 
compose the Enchiridion Antiromanum. 
Benson's Dissertation on The Man of Sin 
(2 Thes. ii. 1—12) concludes the volume. 
It has the advantage of a copious index, 
not only of subjects, but also of authors 
who are quoted in the course of the work. 
Might not an abridgment which would 
come within the reach of all purchasers, 
be advantageously undertaken? We throw 
out this hint for the author’s considera- 
tion. 

Elements of Electro- Metallurgy, or the 
art of working in Metals by the Galvanic 
fluid. By Alfred Smee, Surgeon to the 
Bank of England, &c. &c.8vo.—This work 
developes the history of the art of the 
electrotype, which has lately attracted 
much attention in the scientific world. It 
appears that it was first observed by Pro- 
fessor Daniell, in perfecting his battery, 
that a deposit of copper was formed on 
the negative plate, and that even every 
scratch was accurately copied on the re- 
duced metal. M. de la Rue afterwards 
made the same observation, but it was not 
till October 1838 that Professor Jacobi 
announced that he could employ the re- 
duction of copper by the galvanic fluid 
for the purposes of the arts; and imme- 
diately on his discovery being published 
in England, in 1839, Mr. Spencer an- 
nounced that he had executed some medals 
in copper, to which the names of electro- 
types was given. Mr. Spencer's first 
paper was printed in the Journal of the 
Polytechnic Institution of Liverpool, in 
1839. Mr. Murray subsequently dis- 
covered that non-conducting substances 
might have metallic copper thrown down 
upon them by previously applying a thin 
coating of black lead. The author of the 
present work has determined the laws for 
the reduction, not only of copper, but of 
all the other metals, from their different 
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salts, in three states, as a black powder, a 
erystalline deposit, or a flexible plate. 
He has also given minute descriptions of 
the process to be employed for electro- 
gilding, plating, or coppering, and the 
method of etching by galvanism. The 
experimenter in electro-metallurgy will 
find in this work full directions for his 
proceedings, and the apparatus to be em- 
ployed. A new line of art is thus opened, 
and we may anticipate an increased dif- 
fusion of taste in the fine arts from this 
facile method of multiplying metallic casts 
and plates. 


A Notice of Ely Chapel, Holborn ; with 
some Account of Ely Palace ; to which 
are added, short Biographical Sketches 
of some of the Bishops of Ely. By the 
Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A. Small 4to. 
pp- 50.—A very pleasing compilation 
upon one of the most interesting localities 
in the metropolis, replete with historical 
reminiscences. Ely Palace, as a struc- 
ture, owed its magnificence to Bishop 
Arundel, afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in the proud architectural period 
of Edward III. The hall was of that 
grandeur that it was frequently borrowed 
for the Serjeants’ feasts, and even for some 
of the royal festivities of ancient times. 
Here died John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster. The chapel, of elegant design, is 
the only portion now existing, and still 
retains some features, particularly the 
windows, which attest its former beauty. 
The garden, with its strawberry beds, has 
atchieved an extended fame from the use 
which Shakspere has made of an incident 
recorded by Holinshed as having occurred 
between Richard III. and Bishop Morton, 
on the morning of the attachment of Lord 
Hastings and his party. The history of 
the estate during the reign of Elizabeth, 
and its spoliation by that sovereign and 
her courtiers (of whom Sir Christopher 
Hatton, the dancing Chancellor, is com- 
memorated in the name of Hatton 
Garden,’ is an important chapter of ec- 
clesiastical history, which would bear 
an ampler development than agreed with 
the plan of this tractate ; which is embel- 
lished with some cuts prepared for the 
Saturday Magazine, and with portraits of 
Bishop Andrewes and Bishop Patrick. 
Regarding the preferments of the former 
(p. 45), the author appears to have be- 
come involved in the confusion exposed 
by a Correspondent of our Dec. Magazine. 
He was Dean of Westminster, not of St. 
Paul’s. 


The Derby Arboretum, containing a 
Catalogue of the Trees and Shrubs included 


init, &c. By J.C. Loudon.—We have 
Gent, Maa, Vou, XV. 
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already recorded, in our October magazine, 
p. 420, that Mr. Strutt of Derby, with 
great liberality, made a present of fifteen 
acres of land to the town of Derby, to 
form a public garden, for the recreation 
of the inhabitants. This ground has been 
judiciously and elegantly laid out by Mr. 
Loudon, and planted with a noble collec- 
tion of exotic trees ; andinthe present work, 
Mr. Loudon gives an accurate and scientific 
account of every tree and shrub, amount- 
ing to 802, that have been planted init. We 
have read the book with attention, and 
consider it as a valuable index to refer to 
with confidence, in distinguishing the dif- 
ferent species of trees: whereas the com- 
mon catalogues of the nurserymen, even of 
the best, differ from each other, continu. 
ing old errors, and often adding new ones. 
There are many curious observations to be 
found on the different treesand shrubs; and, 
as an example, we read, on the disputed 
subject of the growth of the misletoe on the 
oak (in which Mr. Johnson, the very intel- 
ligent head gardener of Hampton court, 
has taken a leading part), that Mr. Loudon 
says,—‘' The misletoe is found on the 
oak in the neighbourhood of Eastnor 
castle, near Hereford, and at Ledbury. 
See Arbor. Brit. vol. iv. p. 2751, and 
Gard. Mag. vol. xiii. p. 206--285."" We 
take this opportunity of informing our 
readers that a mew tree has been intro- 
duced into the Horticultural Gardens, from 
Japan, called Powlowma imperialis, the 
imperial Paulofnia, or foxglove tree. It 
somewhat resembles the Catalpa in size 
and growth, but far exceeds it in the 
beauty of its flowers. It is the most splen 
did hardy tree ever introduced, and may 
be seen figured in the first number of Mrs. 
Loudon’s beautiful Lady’s Magazine of 
Botany. —— 

Poor Jack. By Captain Marryatt ; with 
illustrations by J. C. Stanfield.—We are 
indebted to Captain Marryatt for some of 
the most pleasing novels in our language ; 
and the present, like its predecessors, is 
to be praised for the simplicity andstrength 
with which the characters are drawn, and 
fidelity of them to their models in nature. 
The portrait of Poor Jack’s mother is 
well designed, and admirably sustained 
throughout, without any deviation into 
the coarseness of caricature. Bramble 
the pilot and old Ben are spirited and 
natural sketches, and old Nanny forms a 
good contrast to the others. We are not 
quite satisfied with the manner in which 
Poor Jack’s sister, Virginia, is designed, and 
think that her letters and reflections are a 
little too elaborate for her; but, on the 
whole, the story is told throughout with 
much variety of incident, and with acom- 
mand both of the humorous and the pa- 
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thetic ; and it must also be added, highly 
to Captain Marryatt’s praise, that no 
scenes are described which tend to shock 
or injure the mind, by elaborate details of 
the grossness of vice, and the impurity of 
guilty passions. The morality of the story 
is good, and is supported throughout, in 
all its details, with such propriety of cir- 
cumstances as tend to evince the success 
with which a virtuous, industrious, and 
honourable course of life is generally 
crowned. 





Friendship’s Offering and Winter's 
Wreath for 1841.—We think the prose 
tales in this volume at least equal to the 
poetical. Claude Rovani, by Hon. Mrs. 
Erskine Norton, is interesting, and Miss 
Agnes Strickland, who always writes ele- 
gantly and feelingly, has given an ani- 
mated picture in the Pirate’s Grave. 
Among the poems we should select the 
Happy Valley, by Thomas Miller, but it 
is too long for quotation. We must con- 
tent ourselves with the following sonnet. 


HOME. 
My early home! oh! how my heart doth lean 
ith a deep pleasure to that dearest haunt— 
The low white cot, where woodbines gaily 
flaunt 

Their luscious flowers, and foliage out green. 

How beautiful the pear tree on the wall! 

The lilac sheltering the rustic chair— 
The garden circling round, so trim and fair— 

And the broad elm that overshadowed all! — 

My early home! methinks I see it now, [rise, 
blithe hearty —_ of laughter round me 
Sweet light is shed from unforgotten eyes, 

That look in mine ; warm smiles o’erflush my 

brow. 

How memory of past times the heart subdues ! 

The sweetness of these dreams the eyes with 

tears suffuse ! AS. 





Divine Gconomy of ihe Church. By 
the Rev. John Jebb.—The author of this 
excellent little volume has informed us of 
its object in the following words :—‘ In 
the Apostles’ creed two articles are found 
in immediate connexion, viz. the holy 
Catholic Church and the communion of 
Saints. It is the primary object of this 
little book to explain the meaning of these 
articles, and to show the divine origin 
and institution of the Church, its holiness, 
its universal nature, and the fellowship 
subsisting between its members. This 
explanation will be followed up by assert- 
ing the duty of ail Christians in general to 
conform to the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church, and the duty of each Christian 
in particular to hold to the engagements 
of his baptismal vow.” We like the man- 
ner in which the author has explained the 
principles of Church communion, vindi- 
cated the authority of the Church, and 
then deduced the necessity of conformity 
to her worship, and obedience to her 
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commands: while his observations on the 
religious duties demanded of her children 
are enforced with cogent reasoning and 
affectionate exhortation. The volume does 
credit to the talents of the author, and 
we think might advantageously be used, 
in many of its parts, in the pulpit. 
Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Js. 
lands, (Edinb. Cab. Library).—Certainly 
the author is right in saying that these are 
three of the most singular and interesting 
countries on the face of the earth ; nor will 
the account which is given of them in the 
present volume disappoint the reader. 
The physical geography of Iceland, with 
its chains of snowy and fiery mountains, 
its volcanoes, its jets of boiling water, its 
lakes, its glaciers, is interesting and sub- 
lime. We shall, as a specimen of the 
author’s style of narrative, give the fol- 
lowing quotation (p. 68): ‘* Along with 
its disadvantages, there is one benefit 
which the Icelanders derive from the 
ocean, which, perhaps, more than com- 
pensates their other privations. It is 
only some seasons that the ice which it 
bears on his bosom remains so long as to 
prove highly prejudicial; but every year 
it casts on the shore vast heaps of drift 
wood, which supply the natives with fuel 
and materials for building. The timber 
appears to come from two directions— 
the current from the northern coast of 
Asia, bringing it from the east, and the 
American or Mexican gulf stream from 
the south-west. Owing to the general 
course of these, it is found in greatest 
quantities on the north-west side. The 
fiords in Stande Syssel enjoy it in most 
abundance, and in many of them it is seen 
piled up several yards thick, partly covered 
with sand or wild plants, and is often quite 
Fresh. Trees with their bark and roots are 
also very commonly found in good condi- 
tion, having from being enveloped in ice, 
either before or soon after they fell into 
the water, been preserved from injury 
and waste. The wood on the north-western 
coast consists of the pine, Scotch fir, lime 
tree, birch, willow, mahogany, cam- 
peachy wood, and the cork tree. On the 
east are found Scotch fir, silver fir, birch, 
willow, and juniper. On the coast near 
Larganes the Scotch and silver fir prevail. 
Associated with these, come dead whales 
and seals, which are a great prize to the 
poor inhabitants. These have probably 
been killed by the icebergs, which move 
faster than a boat can row, and when 
dashing together sometimes by their fric- 
tion set fire to the wood contained in them.” 
This last assertion, however strange, we be- 
lieve to be an undoubted and admitted fact. 


Seen 
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A New Guide to the Levant, &c. By 
T. H. Usborne.—A book of very consi- 
derable research, and of very superior 
merit. To the traveller on the shores of 
the Mediterranean it will be of invaluable 
service, as the author’s information ex- 
tends from the heights of philosophical 
inquiry to the minutest details of domes- 
tic management. We were much inte- 
rested in meeting (at p. 122, in the ac. 
count of Cairo) our old friend the Sheykh 
Abd El-Chadir El-Mugrebée, the cele- 
brated Egyptian magician. He is de- 
scribed as a tall, strong-built looking 
man, with a peculiar expression about the 
eyes, not very prepossessing ; his face partly 
concealed by a large black beard, and onhis 
head he wore a green turban, being a de- 
scendant of the Prophet. His imposture 
—for such it is—is undoubtedly clever, 
and has hitherto defied detection : but he 
made sad blunders in his performance when 
Mr. Usborne was present, and described 
Lord Abercorn as a young man, very 
short, with yellow hair, in white jacket 
and black trousers! ! ! and he did not know 
whether he was married ! ! 





Western India in 1838. By Mrs. 
Postans. 2 vols.—One of the most agree- 
able books of travel that we have ever 
niet with: very lively and picturesque in 
its descriptions and narratives, and very 
judicious in its selection of topics. The 
account of his Highness the Neuwaub and 
his court is admirably drawn, while the 
description of the young Queen of the 
Harem, Dosie Beebee, reminds us of the 
enchanting page of Vathek; and the 
Rahit Backté is a kind of Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough of the Eastern world. The 
account of the sacred mount of Girnar, 
with the rock of ancient inscriptions which 
is the great monument of Buddhism, in the 
Sarashtra peninsula, is very curious. It is 
known as one of the five mounts sacred to 
the Jain sect, who form oneofthetwo great 
sects of Western India, the Vishnuwées 
being the other. For the history of this 
rock, and the deciphering its ancient cha- 
racters, the public is indebted to James 
Prinsep, esq. of Calcutta, who has made 
the ancient character and language of Sa- 
rashtra the object of his labours. These 
edicts in the ancient Sanscrit are of King 
Asoka, who reigned (B. C. 319) at Pali- 
bothra. They are fourteen in number, 
and include mention of the King’s allies, 
Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Antiochus. Thus 
the name of a Hindoo sovereign is united 
to that of a Greek Prince of Syria! ‘‘Ge- 
neration (says our author) after generation 
has passed away ; the power of Buddhism 
has faded before the increasing strength of 
the heterodox Jains ; the original Sanscrit, 


as the written language of Girnar, has 
been superseded by the modern Pali; the 
Egyptian and Greek dynasties are un- 
known to the present annals of Sarashtra ; 
yet, despite the great power of change, the 
rockof the sacred edicts stands fresh as from 
the chisel of the engraver ; and by the in- 
defatigable zeal of a single individual, it 
has poured forth its hidden springs of 
wisdom.’’ 





Manners and Customs of the New Zea- 
landers, &c. By J. S. Polack, Esq. 2 vols. 
—It would appear that from its soil, cli- 
mate and situation, New Zealand bids fair 
to be one of the most flourishing and im- 
portant of our colonies in the southern 
hemishpere. It abounds in the finest 
timber ; it enjoys a climate of temperature 
far above what could be expected from its 
latitude ; it is free from those periodical 
droughts which are the scourge of New 
Holland ; and, more than all, it possesses 
a fine race of people as inhabitants, whose 
savage and wild barbarity seems yielding 
fast to the impressions made on them by 
European colonization. The attention of 
Government has so far been drawn to the 
growing importance of this colony as to 
propose that it shall be an episcopal see, 
and we believe that certain sums have been 
voted to carry these plans into execution. 
The advantageous nature of a settlement 
in this island may be ascertained by the 
high rate at which land is now selling ; and, 
indeed, it appears that many who left Eng- 
land to settle in Australia, have, on further 
knowledge, moved to New Zealand. The 
present volumes contain a great deal of 
useful information, and will be of infinite 
service to the settler, as to his choice ofa 
location, in the first place, and as to the 
measures he may afterwards adopt for his 
future welfare. We were not aware before 
“that the New Zealand seaman may now 
be found in every part of the globe, steering 
at night and alone the full-freighted ship 
amid the pathless waters, joining in the 
hilarity of his brother seamen, equally 
watchful aloft when danger appears, and 
may be said to present the nearest ap- 
proach to a British tar, beyond any other 
nation we know of.’ (vol. i. p. 189.) 





The Apostolic jurisdiction and succes- 
sion of the Episcopacy in the British 
Churches vindicated against Dr. Wiseman, 
ce. By the Rev. W. Palmer. 12mo.—We 
consider this Vindication as complete; 
answering with clearness, precision and 
authority every attack of the antagonist, 
and often driving successfully his own 
weapon back on himself. The cause of 
Dr. Wiseman’s attack on the doctrines 
advanced in the Oxford ‘‘ Tracts of the 
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Times’? we have no doubt is correctly 
stated by our author: “ He felt that their 
general tendency was not (as some have 
imagined) to establish the dominion and 
superstitions of Rome, but to purify and 
invigorate the Church of England, and to 
edify the whole Catholic Church ; and he 
has attempted in these papers to excite 
prejudice against sound and salutary prin- 
ciples, by fixing on them a character alien 
from the intention of their advocates in 
ancient and modern times,’? &c. We 
think Mr. Palmer successful in his argu- 
ment, in every distinct division ; and we 
should like to know Dr. Wiseman’s feel- 
ings when he reads the 18th section,— 
‘“‘The Romish Hierarchy in England and 
Ireland, ested by Dr. Wiseman's princi- 
ples, are proved to be devoid of aposto- 
lical succession and jurisdiction.” We shall 
await the learned Romanist’s answer to 
this volume with some curiosity. 


Wanderings in Germany. By Edward 
Wilkey.—Ovid says,— 

** Spiritus infelix peregrinas ibit in auras.”’ 
But Mr. Wilkey carried a light spirit 
with him in his travels, and all that was 
heavy about him was his purse. Hamlet 


speaks of one ‘‘ who no vevenue has but 
his good spirits.’’ But our spirits mainly 


depend on our revenue; and, as Mr. 
Wilkey’s was in good order, and his rents 
coming in well, he passed through the 
difficulties of his tour with gaiety and 
satisfaction. Though books now are as 
plentiful as blackberries, we really be- 
lieve that there are none without their 
own particular use ; and though Mr. Wil- 
key is not scientific, nor yet a master in 
the fine arts, yet he has brushed some in- 
formation off the surface of society which 
may be of advantage, especially to those 
who follow in his route. He will grease 
the wheels of their chariots, and make 
them glide along with greater ease and 
velocity. The information concerning 
Austria is the part that most interests us : 
we regard her as the true friend of Eng- 
land, and the great bulwark of European 
independence. 


The Seven Agesof Shakspeareillustrated. 
18mo.—A very elegant publication, which 
has called forth and united the talents of 
some of our most eminent artists. Lady 
Callcott has furnished some curious in- 
formation in the preface on the custom for 
artists to make the division of human life 
into seven periods ; and she gives an out- 
line of this subject on the floor of the 
cathedral of Sienna, executed with sim- 
plicity and elegance. The different plates 
are by Mulready, Leslie, Sir A. Callcott, 
Constable, Sir D. Wilkie, Collins, Chalon, 
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Cooper, Landseer, and Hilton, of whom the 
editor, Mr. Martin, has to lament the death 
of two, viz. Messrs. Constable and Hilton. 
The engravings are by Messrs. Thompson 
and Williams. The desigus are all of them 
pleasing, and the humour never degene- 
rates into caricature or buffoonery: but 
the Slippered Pantaloon by Landseer is our 
especial favourite. We thank Mr. Martin 
for having produced so chaste and elegant 
an illustration of one of the most popu- 
lar passages of our great poet ; and he is 
right in his belief that the arts, being 
affectionate sisters, are acquainted with 
each other’s mind, and, therefore, that 
painting is the best commentator on 
poetry. 


The Christian Gentleman’s Daily Walk. 
By Sir Arch. Edmonstone. 12mo.—A 
work designed in the spirit of Herbert, 
and executed with much success. There 
is soundness in the diction, correctness 
in the reasonings, and gracefulness and 
elegance in the language and construc- 
tion. This picture of the Christian Gen- 
tleman is intended for the instruction of 
the higher circles, and we trust will not 
be neglected by them. 

Hakon Jarl, a Tragedy from the 
Danish of Ohlenschitiger.— Tris Tra- 
gedy is not without situations of dramatic 
power or scenes of interest, but the cha- 
racter of Hacon has no heroic points which 
could soften the cruelty or disguise the 
baseness of the tyrant. With some ex- 
ceptions, not of consequence enough to 
point out, the translation is well exe- 
cuted, though the flow of the poet’s verse is 
much injured, to our ears, by his system 
of accenting the last syllable in the past 
tense of verbs; as,— 


‘‘ Would be obscuréd by the royal birth,”’ 
&e. 

Poems, by W. H. Leatham.— The 
author says in his preface that ‘‘he is 
fully aware of their manifold defects in 
point of execution, which he has neither 
the leisure nor the devotion to overcome.”’ 
But without leisure and labour Mr. 
Leatham will never gather any poetic 
laurels ; and some time and thought at 
least ought to have been given to correct 
such rhymes as down, boon—fraud, sword 
—high, glee—stare, conjuror—few, blow ; 
while at p. 108 there is a line without a 
corresponding rhyme. 


‘* On every hand stern foemen strive 
To take the rebel duke alive. 
O’ercome at length, and wounded sore, 
His feeble frame they captive bear— 
A darker fate for him in store.’’ 
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Eton in English.—The Eton Latin 
Grammar translated into English, &c. 
By Rev. John Green. 4th edition.—We 
think Mr. Green has done useful service 
to our schools and scholars by giving us 
a good grammar of the Latin language in 
ourown. We think, if not all grammars, 
at any rate all initial ones, should be made 
as easy as possible to young students ; 
and the Eton Latin Grammar is only in- 
tended for beginners. The notes he has 
added are scholar-like and useful. 


History of the Jews, from the taking 
of Jerusalem to the present time.— 
A well-written abridgment of history. 
The author (at p. 241) says it is difficult 
to ascertain the precise number of Jews 
at present in the Holy Land. Some 
raising the amount to 40,000; while 
others bring it down to 10,000. They 
reside chiefly in the four cities, which 
they consider holy,—Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Tiberias, Japhet. The last-mentioned 
was destroyed in an earthquake in 1837, 
before which 7000 Jews were resident 
there. There is a Hebrew tradition, that 
the Messiah will first appear there. It is 
situated on one of the mountains of the 
sea of Galilee. The Jews in Palestine 
are generally in a state of the most abject 
poverty. A singular instance of anxiety to 
return to Palestine has been shown by 
the Jews of Poland. Thirty thousand 
presented a petition to the Emperor Ni- 
cholas, requesting him to allow them to 
proceed to the Holy Land, to await the 
coming of the Messiah for three years, 
promising to return if he did not come by 
thattime. There are at present eight con- 
verted Israelites, who are clergymen of the 
Enylish Church. The most distinguished 
of these is the Rev. Dr. Joseph Wolff, who, 
after having travelled as a missionary for 
eighteen years in all the four quarters of 
the globe, is now established in a quiet 
English parsonage, as incumbent of Linth- 
waite, near Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 
Another is the Rev. M. Alexander, profes- 
sor of Hebrew in King’s College ; a third 
is the Rev. H.S. Joseph, minister of St. 
Saviour’s, Liverpool, who has a regular 
weekly service in Hebrew, and who had 
sixteen Jewish communicants in his con- 
gregation. Of Mr. Wolff, Mr. Lewis 
Way gave the following amusing anec- 
dote :—‘*‘ Aman, who, at Rome, calls the 
Pope the dust of the earth, and tells the 
Jews at Jerusalem, that the Gemora is a 
lie, who passes his days in disputation, 
and his nights in digging the Talmud ; to 
whom a floor of brick is a feather-bed, 
and a box a bolster; who finds or makes 
a friend alike in the persecutor of his former 
or present faith ; who can conciliate a Pasha, 
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or confute a Patriarch ; who travels with- 
out a guide, speaks without an interpreter, 
can live without food, and pay without 
money ; forgiving all the insults he meets 
with, and forgetting all the flatteries he 
receives ; who knows little of worldly com- 
fort, and yet accommodates himself to all 
men without giving offence to any :—such 
a man, and such and more is Wolff, must 
excite no ordinary degree of attention in 
a country, and among a people whose mo- 
notony of manners has remained undis- 
turbed for centuries. By such an instru- 
ment, whom no school hath taught, whom 
no college could hold, is the way of the 
Judean wilderness preparing.” 


The Five Empires, an outline of Ancient 
History. By R. J. Wilberforce, 4.M. 
—An exceedingly well-written book, 
elegantly and chastely illustrated. We 
differ, however, from the author (p. 94), 
in his opinion about the Homeric Poems, 
and think that if he had read the able 
works by the German scholars on that 
subject, he would not have pronounced the 
opinion, that they were the works of many 
hands—manifestly false. There is much 
more difficulty in supposing them the work 
of one. 

The Rocky Island, and other Parables. 
By Samuel Wilberforce, A.M. Archdeacon 
of Surrey.—A pleasing little work, in 
which the piety of the thoughts is recom- 
mended to the attention of the young, 
by the clearness of the story, and the 
simplicity and purity of the language. 

‘* What we are to believe ; or a practical 
exposition of the Creed, for the use of 
children.’’—A very useful little compen- 
dium. 

The Altar, &c. By W. E. Surtees, 
A.M.—An unambitious little volume, 
which required only a greater expenditure 
of labour to make it correct and pleasing. 
The lines should not have been in many 
instances so languid, nor the rhymes so 
inexact. 


Theltalian Annalist. By the Rev. H. H. 
Arnold, A.M.—The author observes,— 
‘¢* Divide and command’ is a doubtful 
maxim in politics, but not in the acquisi- 


tion of languages. There is no language, 
however redoubtable for its difficulties, 
that can hold out against the diligent 
analyst.” The author, in accordance with 
his plan, bas given a brief account in suc- 
cessive lessons of the substantives, articles 
and verbs ; and then has chosen the first 
eighteen stanzas of the Gierus. Lib. for his 
praxis. The plan is very judicious, and, 
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when continued, must lead to a perfect 
knowledge of the language thus submitted 
to analytical inquiry. 


Heber, Records of the Poor, §c. By 
Thos. Ragg.—The longer poem in this 
volume, called Heber, in five books, is 
written with considerable poetical feeling, 
and acquaintance with the art. The blank 
verse is well constructed, the imagery 
selected with taste, but the subjects, we 
confess, are too painful to our minds, 
conducted, as they are, through a series of 
very distressing incidents, and terminat- 
ing in the deepest gloom. Among the 
smaller poems we most like The Poet’s 
Lament, of which we give a few stanzas. 


Oh! give me back the green fields 
Where I was wont to stray, 

And gather star-eyed daisies 
Upon my summer way. 

I see your stately houses ; 
But the green fields, where are they ? 


Oh! give me back the tall trees, 
Beneath whose spreading shade, 

With a heart of kindly rapture, 
I in my boyhood play’d. 

Alas! with all their branches, 
These trees are lowly laid. 


The happy dreams of childhood, 
How beautiful are they ! 

Ere care has yet intruded 
To cramp fond fancy’s play ; 

But, oh! how soon they vanish 
When truth illumes our way! 


In sad and joyful numbers 
* I’ve wooed the fabled Nine, 
And sought for lasting pleasures 
Where fome’s proud trophies shine ; 
But fame, when I had gain’d her, 
Said ‘ Son, they are not mine,’’ &c. 


An Index of Prohibited Beoks, by 
command of the present Pope Gregory 
XVI. in 1835, fc. By Rev. J. Mendham. 
—We leave this book in the hands of our 
friend and Correspondent J. R., who will 
doubtless oblige us with his sentiments 
on the points discussed, and enter with 
more sufficient knowledge into the sub- 
jects than we can do. But we have read 
the volume with much interest, and con- 
sider it a very curious and not unim- 
portant work. 

Dissent invalidated and the Church 
defended, in a series of Dialogues between 
J. Test and T. True.—Mr. True is the 
Churchman and Mr. Test the Dissenter. 
All the main questions between the two 
parties are brought forward for discussion : 
such as the legality of a National Church, 
tithes and endowments, Church rates, 
rights of conscience, &c. These are 
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handled between the two parties in a plain 
and popular manner, yet with close argu- 
ment, and acquaintance with the main 
points of each disputed question. Mr. 
Test becomes testy, as he is generally 
well beaten by his antagonist at the end 
of every encounter; the object of the 
work being —‘‘ To satisfy the mind of 
every waving Dissenter that dissent is 
perfectly untenable, and as fully to satisfy 
the mind of every Churchman that the 
Church is built on the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief Corner-Stone.’”” To 
those who wish for a lucid exposition of 
the chief points in which Churchmen and 
Dissenters are at variance, without enter- 
ing into its subtler distinctions, we re- 
commend the above dialogues, as an useful 
manual of information. They are written 
with temper and candour, as well as know- 
ledge. 


Plain Parochial Sermons. By Rev. 
James Slade, A.M.—We have on former 
occasions shown our approbation of Mr. 
Slade’s Sermons, as being particularly 
well suited, by their easy and simple style, 
their clear and connected argument, and 
their gentle, yet earnest and persuasive 
manner, to win their way into the hearts 
of his hearers, and recommend thé truths 
of Christianity in a form most likely to 
produce conviction. A sober and chaste 
eloquence pervades the whole, which, re- 
commended by a good delivery in the 
pulpit, could not fail to awaken the neg- 
ligent, as well as highly to interest the 
thoughtful and pious. The style is such, 
as, with a slight accommodation for the 
reader or preacher, might suit a congre- 
gation of educated persons and those in 
humbler life. Some of the most important 
practical points in religious conduct are 
discussed in these discourses, and we rank 
the whole series as among the most valu- 
able, useful, and in every way excellent 
productions of this kind, that has come 
before us. 


A Treatise on English Grammar, &c. 
By Richard Wiley.—The author in his 
preface gives a very useful and interesting 
account of the works of his predecessors 
in the art of grammar, and points out the 
defects of Tooke, Murray, and Cobbett. 
His own grammar seems to us to be 
formed with diligence and accuracy; the 
rules are plain, and the examples nume- 
rous and applicable; the different branches 
of the subject are also clearly and well 
divided. The treatises on rhetoric and 
logic are, however, too scanty and super- 
ficial to be of use; and we should adyise 
their entire omission. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Dresses and Decorations nf the Middle 
Ages, from the Seventh to the Seventeenth 
Centuries. By Henry Shaw, F. S. A. 
Imp. 8vo. Numbers 4—8. We are ex- 
ceedingly well pleased with the progress 
of this work, which is certainly far supe- 
rior to anything of the kind that has 
hitherto appeared in this country. The 
representation of colour, as well as form, 
is undoubtedly very essential in order to 
convey an adequate idea of ‘‘ dresses and 
decorations,’’ and particularly of those 
of the middle ages, when brilliant and 
strikingly contrasted colours were always 
in favour, whether in costume, in furni- 
ture, in houses, or in churches. It is, 
therefore, the circumstance of the prints 
before us being faithful at once in their 
drawing and their colouring, that renders 
this work as intrinsically valuable, in 
point of information, as it is captivating 
at first sight. The vignettes, which are 
printed in colours,—sometimes as many 
as four, besides black, are highly suc- 
cessful, both in brilliancy and exactness 
of impression, and we think quite a tri- 
umph in that art. Mr. Shaw’s subjects 
are derjved chiefly from English sources, 
and no doubt it will be desirable to pur- 
sue that course as far as possible, al- 
though some very interesting illustrations 
may be drawn from abroad, of which the 
exceedingly curious representation of a 
medieval city, intitled the Building of 
Troy Town, in the last number, is an in- 
stance. But we think that when he 
obtains these subjects in a secondary 
way, as from the works of Willemin, Du- 
sommerard, &c., he ought not to suppress 
his intermediate authority, even for his 
own sake, as in so doing he adopts any 
errors they may have committed. He 
should have stated that the whole of the 
illumination of Troy Town had been pub- 
lished by M. Dusommerard. The shield 
from the Royal Library at Paris, in Part 
7, is in reality from Willemin, and we 
know that Willemin’s print is not per- 
fectly accurate. So also, in Part 6, it 
should have been acknowledged that the 
figure of King Edward from the Painted 
Chamber, was from Mr. Smirke’s draw- 
ing. The lions in the banner in Part 4 
should turn the other way, as the whole 
charges are seen from the back. We are 
informed that the delle in No.7 is not a 
bell, buta kind of double cup. It should 
have been stated that the pattern on Lady 
Montacute’s robe in Christ church, Oxford, 
is not sculptured, but impressed in com- 
position. The whole effigy has been re- 
cently published in the fourth Part of 


Mr. Hollis’s Monumental Effigies.—We 
have to announce that a superior edi- 
tion of this work, in Imperial Quarto, in 
which the illuminations will be more 
highly finished, and heightened with gold, 
in imitation of the original drawings, 
will be issued in Parts, each comprising 
the contents of four Numbers. 

Picturesque Sketches of the Churches 
of Devonshire, drawn from Nature, and 
on Stone, by W.Spreat, Exeter. Ob- 
long folio. Parts I.—IV.—These are 
pleasing scenes of many a peaceful and 
holy recollection, and will be welcomed 
by those who know the subjects; but 
among the twelve churches contained in 
the first three parts, we do not observe 
one that is particularly handsome, or even 
remarkable in its structure. The fourth 
number is devoted entirely to the fine 
church of St. Mary Ottery; but this re- 
quired an architectural instead of a pic- 
turesque draughtsman, and better prints 
of it have been published before. We 
hope Mr. Spreat will proceed in its illus< 
trations of the village temples. His 
views are accompanied by concise de- 
scriptions. 


Mr. H. R. Wituert, of Merly House, 
Dorset, has obliged the collectors of Ho- 
garth’s works by publishing a fine litho- 
graphic print, 18 inc. by 12, from the 
original picture by Hogarth in his pos- 
session, of a View of St. James’s Park, 
showing Rosamond’s Pond. The size of 
the original is 5 ft. 1 by 3 ft. 3}. 


Mr. Baily’s colossal bronze statue of 
Sir Richard Bourke, has been embarked 


for Sydney, New South Wales. There is 
much to admire in this work. The 
sculptor has not sacrificed the repose, 
without which no solitary figure of its 
class can be impressive, but given a de- 
gree of animation to his work by its 
attitude ; which is one of a person while 
advancing pausing to speak. The head 
is fine; the regimental costume is ad- 
hered to in its utmost rigour, and, save 
perhaps, about the throat, where the re- 
gular wrinkles of the stock, and the 
upright embroidered collar, give an in- 
evitable formality—not half so great, 
however, as the formidable ruff which 
garnishes so many ancient effigies,—its 
effect is artistic and satisfactory; the 
mantle, which falls naturally in long and 
massive folds, concealing many of those 
details which would have been unmanage- 
able and offensive. (Atheneum.) 
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PAINTING IN FRANCE. 

The embellishments of the library be- 
longing to the palace of the Chamber of 
Peers, are proceeding on a scale of great 
magnificence. In addition to the works 
of sculpture before announced, the Mi- 
nister of the Interior has ordered busts 
of Barbé Marbois and Lainé from M. 
Lescorné ; of Fontanes and Cuvier, from 
the chisel of M. Huguenin, and of Gou- 
vion-Saint-Cyr from that of the elder 
M. Seurre. The painting of the Cupola 
has been committed to M. Eugéne De- 
lacrix; and M. Camille Roquepian 
and other painters are engaged in the 
extensive decorations now in progress. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Memoirs of Warren Hastings. By the 
Rev. G. R. Greig. 8vo. 2 vols. 30s. 

Dopsuey’s and Rivineton’s Annual 
Register for the year 1839. 8vo. 16s. 

Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Historical Sketch of the Protestant 
Church of France. By the Rev. J. G. 
Lorimer. 12mo. 6s. 6d, 

Tirmarsn’s Account of the Second 
Funeral of Napoleon; in Three Letters 
to Miss Smith: and the Chronicle of the 
Drum ; an Historical Ballad. 2s. 

Records of Wesleyan Life. By A 
LAYMAN. small 8vo. 4s. 


Politics, Education, &c. 


The Right of the United States of 
America to the North-Eastern Boundary 
claimed by them. 8vo. 9s. 

Reasons for Conservatism. By the Rev. 
H. M. Hutrcuinson. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

On the Currency Question. ByG.M. 
Betu. 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

Observations on the Statutes of the 
University of Cambridge. By Gzorcre 
Peacock, D.D. V.P.R.S. Dean of Ely, 
and Lowndes’s Professor of Astronomy 
in the University. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Magdalenism : an Inquiry into the Ex- 
tent, Causes, and Consequences of Pros- 
titution in Edinburgh. By W. Tarr, 
House Surgeon to the Edinburgh Lock 
Hospital. 8vo. 6s. 


Travels and Topography. 


The Mountains and Lakes of Switzer- 
land ; with Descriptive Sketches of other 
Parts of the Continent. By Mrs. Bray. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Memoir of the Countries about the 
Caspian Seas. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Three large paintings, likewise by French 
artists, have been commissioned by one 
of the American legislatures for the embel- 
lishment of a National House of Assembly. 
The subjects are all taken from the wars 
of that country with England ; the battle 
of York Town, fought by Washington, 
Rochambeau, and Lafayette, and the bat- 
tle of New Orleans, in 1815, having been 
intrusted to M. Eugéne Lami,—and the 
naval action on Lake Erie being from the 
pencil of M. Isabey and M. Morel Fatio. 
M. Peyson de Montpelier, a deaf and 
dumb artist, has also been commissioned 
to paint the portrait of the Abbé Sicard, 
to be placed in the museum at Versailles. 


New Zealand and its Native Popula- 
tion. By Ernest Dierrensacn, M.D. 
8vo. ls. 


Poetry. 


Poems. By Lady Frora Hastinas, 
8vo. 15s. 

Imagination,a Poem. By Louisa F. 
PovuLtTeR. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Dreaming Girl, and other Poems. 
By W. Taytor. 8vo. 6s. 

Elijah the Tishbite, and Israel’s Wan. 
derers; with other Poems. By C. F. 
fep. 4s. 6d. 

The Kentish Coronal. Edited by H. 
G. Apams. 12mo. 5s. 

ImLAn’s Poems and Song. 12mo. 5s. 

Gipsy King, and other Poems. By R. 
Howirt. 12mo. 5s. 


Novels and Tales. 


Peter Priggins, the College Scout. 
Edited by Tuzopore Hook, Esq. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 

Naval Surgeon. By the Author of 
‘* Cavendish.”’ 3 vols. .3ls. 6d. 

Night and Morning. By Sir E. L. 
Butwer. 3vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Greville; or, a Season at Paris. 
Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Tippoo Sultaun. By Capt. M. Tayzor. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Henry of Monmouth. By Major M1- 
CHEL. 3vols. 31s. 6d. 

Rosy’s Traditions of Lancashire. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

The Thirst for Gold. By Miss Bur- 
DON. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

Adventures of Susan Hopley. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Patchwork. By Capt. Bastz Hatt. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 

Paul Periwinkle; or, the Press Gang : 
in three Books. By the Author of “ Ca- 
vendish.”? 8yo, 21s. 


By 
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The Tower of London: an Historical 
Romance. By Wittram Harrison 
AINSWoRTH. 8vo. 15s, 

Poor Jack, with Illustrations on Wood, 
Designed by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 
By Capt. MarryarttT. 8vo. 14s. 

Priest of the Nile, a Tale. By Mrs. C. 
TINSLEY. 2 vols. 12mo. 148. 

Baker's Saga of Frithiof, from the 
Swedish. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Romance of a Seafaring Life. 
18mo. 6s. 

The South Sea Islanders: a Christian 
Tale, in the Dramatic form; and Mo- 
raig; or, the Speaker for God: a Poem. 
By Jonn Duntop. 6vo. 5s. 

Alda, the British Captive. 
Aaners STRICKLAND. 43, 

Divinity. 

Notes on the Parables of our Lord. 
By Ricnarp CHENEVIX TRENCH, M.A. 
8vo. 128. 

Sermons, occasional and practical, 
preached at North and South Darleigh, 
Derbyshire. By Rev, R. Ler, M.A. 
Rector. 6s. Gd. 

Observations on the attempted Appli- 
cation of Pantheistic Principles to the 
Theory and Historic Criticism of the 
Gospel. By W. H. Mrut, D.D., F.R.A.S. 
6s. 

The Last Age ofthe Church. By John 
Wyclyffe. Now first printed from a 
Manuscript in the University Library, 
Dublin. By James HENTHORN Topp, 
D.D. Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Treasurer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 5s. 

Ro.ueEston’s Sermons, edited by his 
Father. 18mo. Ils. 6d. 

Law. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Mines and Minerals, comprising a de- 
tailed account of the respective Rights, 
&c. of the local customs of Derbyshire, 
Cornwall, and Devon. By WiLtiamM 
BAINBRIDGE. 8yo. 16s. 

Medicine, &c. 

JaurR’s Manual of Homeopathic Me- 
dicine. By Drs. Laurre and Currie, 
Vol. 1. 12mo. 13s. 

The Cause and Treatment of Curvature 
of the Spine, and Diseases of the Verte- 
bral Column: with Cases. By E. W. 
Tuson, F.R.S. F.L.S. Surgeon to the 
Middlesex Hospital. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Observations on a New Operation for 
Lateral Curvature of the Spine: in which 
an attempt is made to discriminate the 
class of Cases in which alone it is appli- 
cable, as a means of cure. By Freperic 
C. Sxey, F.R-S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Domestic Management of the 
Sick Room, necessary in aid of Medical 

Gent. Mae. Vou, XV. 


Royal 
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Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By 
Antuony Topp THomson, M.D. F.L.S. 
8vo. 108. 6d. 

A System of Physiology; for the use 
of Students and Practitioners in Medi- 
cine. Translated from the German of 
RupoLtpH WaGner, M.D. By Ropert 
Wirus, M.D. PartI. 10s. Gd. 

Caper on the Cure of Squinting. 
B8vo. 5s. 

Natural History. 

A National History of British and 
Foreign Quadrupeds; containing many 
modern discoveries, original observations, 
and numerous anecdotes. By James F. 
FENNELL. 8yo. 21s. 

Science. 

The Railways of Great Britain and 
Ireland particularly described and illus- 
trated. By Francis WisHaw, Civil 
Engineer. 4to. 31s. 6d. 

Doctrine of Proportion. By O. Byrne. 
8vo. 6s. Gd. 


Literature. 


Atrorp’s Chapters on Poets of An- 
cient Greece. 10s. 6d. 

Catalogues of Manuscripts in the Bri- 
tish Museum: New Series. Vol 1. 
Part [1. containing the collections of the 
late Rev. Charles Burney, D.D. Edited 
by the Rev. J. Forshall, F.R.S. 18s, 
coloured plates. 638. 


Fine Arts. 


SonpERLAND’s Border Illustrations to 
the German Poets, with Translations. 
folio. 63s. 

The Land of Burns: a Series of Land- 
scapes, rendered Classical by the Writ- 
ings of the Scottish Poet, from original 
Paintings. By D.O.Hi11, &c. 2 vols, 
21. 19s. 6d. 

Harpine’s Drawing-Book for 1841, 
8vo. 248, 

Studies of Heads. 
Corsaux. 4to. 12s. 
Field Sports. 

The Sportsman in France ; comprising 
Rambles through Picardy and Normandy, 
and Boar-Sporting in Lower Brittany. 
By Freperick Totrrey. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 2ls. 

The Cracks of the Day; a Pictorial 
Record of the most celebrated Horses 
and Sporting Characters of the present 
day; and a complete Chronicle of the 
Events of the English Turf during the 
last ten years. Edited by W1ILDRAKE. 
8vo. 2ls. 


By Miss Louisa 


Lord Francis Egerton, on being in- 
formed that purchasing the drawings of 
M. Agassiz’s great work, his .. Poissons 
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Fossiles,’’? would enable that distinguished 
naturalist to extend his researches, has 
offered £500 for them, and to leave them 
with him at Neufchatel as long as he re- 
quires them. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Jan. 1. The Hulsean Prize, of up- 
wards of one hundred guineas, was ad- 
judged to Andrew Jukes, Trinity college. 
Subject—‘* An inquiry into the princi- 
ples of the Prophetic Interpretation, and 
the practical results arising from them.” 
The subject for this year is—“ The use 
and value of the Writings of the Antient 
Fathers, considered as auxiliary to the 
proof of the truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion and to the elucidation of its doc- 
trines.’’ 

The subject for the Seatonian Prize 
Poem for the present year is—‘‘ The 
Call of Abraham.”’ 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY. 


The Bishop of Durham has announced 
his intention of giving prizes, during his 
incumbency, to the amount of 30 guineas 
annually, for the encouragement of lite- 
rature and science. The following are 
proposed for the year 1841 :— 

A prize of 10 guineas for the student 
who passes the best examination at the 
end of the academical year, in the He- 
brew Septuagint version of Genesis and 
Exodus; and in the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew in Greek, with especial reference to 
Hellenistic phraseology and expression. 

A prize of 10 guineas for the best 
Latin prose essay on the following sub- 
ject :-—‘* Quenam fuerit Romane Rei- 
publicse sub Augusto constitutio.’’ 

A prize of 10 guineas for the best pro- 
ficient in Mathematics. 

The Dean of Durham having placed the 
two Scholarships in his nomination, to be 
given to such Students as had distin- 
guished themselves at the last examina- 
tions of Students in Arts, and Students 
in Civil Engineering, the Scholarships 
have been assigned to William Haslam 
and Samuel Smith. The prize of five 

uineas, offered for the best English 
ssay, to be written by any Student in 
Civil Engineering, ‘‘ On the best method 
of constructing a harbour, pointing out 
the difficulties likely to arise in different 
localities, and the fittest means of sur- 
mounting them,’ is assigned to John 
Wallace, Engineer Student. W. L. 
Wharton, Esq. has proposed a prize of 
five guineas for the best report upon a 
subject proposed to be made by any En- 
gineer Student: 1841. 
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BARON HOLLAND'S LIBRARY, 

The very extensive and valuable Li- 
brary of Mr. Baron Bolland, was sold by 
Messrs. Evans, in thirteen days’ sale, at 
the latter end of November. We subjoin 
the prices of a few of the most important 
articles : 

26. Armony of Byrdes, a Poem, in six 
line stanzas ; believed to be unique. 12/, 

217. Aquino (Thomas de) de Articulis 
Fidei et de Sacramentis. Ist Edit. Very 
rare. Printed by Guttenberg. 17. 19s. 

221. Arnold’s Chronicle, with the Poem 
of the Nut Brown Maid. Ist Edit. Very 
rare. Supposed to be printed at Ant. 
werp in 1502. 91. 

287. Bancroft’s Heroical Lover, or 
Antheon and Fidelia. Extremely rare. 
1658. 2/. 

288. Bastard’s Chrestoleros, Seuen 
Bookes of Epigrammes. Excessively rare. 
1598. 2. 

406. Boccus and Sydracke, &c. a Poem, 
translated by Hugo of Caumpeden. Very 
rare. London. Printed by Godfray, at 
the coste and charge of dan Robert Salt- 
wode, Monke of Canterbury. 6/. 8s. 6d. 

410. Bancroft’s Two Bookes of Epi- 
grammes and Epitaphs. 1639. Contains 
Epigrams addressed to Sir P. Sidney, Ben 
Jonson, Ford, Shirley, Sir A. Cokaine, 
&e. 1. 3s. 

509. Crompton’s (Hugh) Poems, being 
a Fardle of Fancies, stewed in four ounces 
of the Oyle of Epigrams. Extremely rare. 
1657. @/. 

568. Drayton’s Poemes, Lyrick and 
Pastorall, Odes, Eglogs, The Man in the 
Moone. Extremely rare. No date. Sup- 
posed to have been printed about 1605. 
Only two copiesknown. 6s. 6d. 

640. Churchyard’s Challenge. 
tremely rare. 1593. 15/. 15s. 

641. Churchyard’s Worthines of Wales. 
Ist Edit. Very rare. 1587. Six leaves 
wanting. 82. 2s. 6d. 

786. Gosson’s (Stephen) Ephemerides 
of Phialo, with the Defence of a Curte- 
zan overthrowne, &c. Very rare. 1586. 
21. 5s. 

838. Hornii Res Britannice, with the 
Autograph of Fairfax, the Parliamentary 
General. 1648. 12s. 

913. Benlowes Theophila. 1652. This 
copy has all the Plates but two, i.e. to 
Cantos VI. and X.; it has the Verses on 
p- 123 which only occur in Presentation 
Copies. /. 7s. 6d. 

921. Boethius de Consolatione Philo- 
sophie. This is the scarcest of the series 
of books printed by Gruninger, with wood 
euts. 1501. 12 1s. 

1092. Cicero de Officiis. No date. 
Printed by Ulric Zel, circa 1465 or 1466. 
An Edition of extreme rarity. Sir M. 
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Sykes’s copy sold for Fifty Guineas. 
112. 11s. ; 

1100. Davies (of Hereford)’s Wittes 
Pilgrimage. Extremely rare. No date. 131. 

1156. Chaucer’s Boke of Troylus and 
Creseyde. Pynson. No date. The As- 
semble of Foules, La Bell Dame, &c. 
The Canterbury Tales. Pynson, 1526, in 
one volume. This volume contains some 
Variations from MS. 251. 

1205. The Mitre, a Satirical Poem. 
Very rare. The Author was E. Perronet. 
It was printed at a private press and ri- 
gorously suppressed. 10s. Gd. 

1223. More’s Utopia. Ist Edit. in 
English. Rare. 1551. 15s. 

1255. Marston’s Scourge of Villanic. 
Ist Edit. Extremely rare. 1598. 187. 5s. 

1319. Gascoigne’s Posies. Black Let- 
ter. 1575. Gascoigne’s Stecle Glas. 1576. 
Very rare. 9/. 


1326. Greene’s Planetomachia, Very 
rare. Ist Edit. 1585. 61. 5s. 

1328. Gosynhyll’s Prayse of all Women. 
Rare. No date. 11/. lls. 

1352. Hardyng’s Chronicle. Grafton, 
1543. 102. 10s. 

1354. Heywood’s Spider and Flie. 
1556. 7. 5s. 

1365, Horace. A Medicinable Morall, 
&e. Rare. 1556. 41. 4s. 


1401. Dugdale’s Origines Judiciales. 
Ist Edit. Large Paper. GJ, Gs.. 

1535. James I. His Maiesties Poeti- 
call Exercises. 1st Edit. 1591. 47. 14s 6d. 

1554. Justa Edovardo King Naufrago, 
&c. 1638. This contains the First Edi- 
tion of Milton’s Lycidas. 4/7. 18s. 

1624. Glanvile (Bartholomeus) de Pro- 
prietatibus Rerum. The First Edition of 
the English Translation, and the First 
Book printed on Paper made in England, 
Wynkyn de Worde. See note. 17/. 

1753. ‘Ovid. The Fable of Nar- 
cissus. Translated into English Mytre, 
with a moral thereunto very pleasante to 
rede. Finis quod T.H.’’ 1560. By T. 
Howell. 71. 

Lots 1962 to 2022, consisted of the 
“* Roxburghe Club Books, a collection of 
works privately printed by the Roxburghe 
Club, from curious MSS. or rare books.”’ 
They were sold separately, many of them 
fetching 5/. and 10/. each. The whole 
brought 133/. 15s., while the complete 
series of Sir F. Freeling sold for 90/. 

2187. Shakspere’s *‘Lucrece.’’ First 
edition ; 1594. Only four other perfect 
copies are known, of which two are in the 
Bodleian Library. 

2189. Spenser's ‘‘ Faerie Queene,’’ 2 
vols. first edition ; 1590—96, &c. 107. 10s. 
Lord Ashburnham. 

2430. ‘‘The XIII Bukes of Eneados of 
the Famose Poete Vincitu, Translated 
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by Gawin Douglas.’ 1553. 
Thorpe. 

2431. Another copy. 6/.11s. Thorpe. 

2611, Whitney’s ‘‘Choice of Em- 
blemes.”’ 1586. 31.168. Potter. 

2615. Whetstone’s ‘‘ Heptameron of 
Civil Discourses.”” 1582. 97.58. Rodd. 

2623. Willobie’s ‘* Avisa, a True Pic- 
ture of a Modeste Maide, and of a 
Chaste and Constant Wife.’’ Poems. 
1605. 81. 5s. 

Extensive as this sale was, the whole 
of Baron Bolland's library has not been 
dispersed ; the best of the legal books 
having been reserved for one of his sons, 
and the divinity for another. The sale 
realized about 3,0002. 


H. G. BOHN’S CATALOGUE FOR 18641. 

This is, we conceive, the largest Cata- 
logue of Books ever offered for sale in a 
single volume. It consists of about 2100 
pages (four single gentlemen rolled into 
one). The Catalogue. which is classed, 
abounds with the richest stores in every 
department ; and is enlivened by biblio- 
graphical and literary notices, which, in- 
cluding those by the Publisher, will be 
found both useful and amusing. The in- 
dex to works on English Topography, 
contained in the Catalogue, will be gene- 
rally serviceable to the collector, in show- 
ing what has been published relative to 
each county. 

FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

Prince Alexander Labanoff, who pub- 
lished at Paris in 1839, a catalogue of 
Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, has, we 
are informed, since continued his re- 
searches with indefatigable zeal and the 
most flattering success. He is now in 
possession of 645 copies of letters, with 
the prospect of a very important addition. 
Of these letters some have already ap- 
peared in different works ; but 134 are to 
be found only in books of rare occurrence, 
and 406 have been hitherto shut up in 
different repositories. There are 441 in 
the French language, 190 in English, 
eight in Latin, and three in Italian. The 
prince intends to publish the whole cel- 
lection in the course of the present year : 
and invites all persons possessed of in- 
edited letters of the Scottish Queen, to 
supply him with copies of such letters ; 
and thus enable him to complete his very 
interesting and important publication. 





The literary intercourse of Russia and 
Poland, and other northern counties of 
Europe, with Italy, has recently been 
made the subject of an elaborate biblio- 
graphical work, by Professor Sebastiano 
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Ciampi, of the Imperial Commission for 
Public instruction in the Kingdom of Po- 
land. The results of the Professor’s in- 
vestigations are highly interesting and 
curious, and show how extensive must 
have been the literary activity of those 
countries, particularly of Poland, after 
the revival of letters. No Polish noble- 
man was thought to have finished his 
education unless he had taken his de- 
grees at the University of Padua, and the 
libraries of Italy were filled with memoirs 
of the illustrious deeds of Poland and the 
Poles. 

The rarity and historical value of the 
French Moniteur, in complete sets, has 
led to the republication, in an 8vo. form, 
of the portion comprehended between the 
meeting of the States General in 1789, 
and the Consulate in 1799. The reprint 
will be completed in 41 vols., of which 
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any part can be had separate, such as that 
relating to the taking of the Bastile, the 
trial of the King and Queen, &c. A vo- 
lume of introduction will be prefixed, 
presenting a summary of the history of 
the ancient States General and the As- 
semblies of the Notables, bringing the 
reader acquainted with the causes that 
led to the meeting of the States General 
in 1789, and leading, from what was ori- 
ginally proposed as a simple reform of 
abuses, to the most complete and blood- 
stained revolution recorded in the annals 
of the world. 


Mr. Henry Macnamara, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, brother to Mrs. Nesbitt, the actress, 
has been the successful candidate for the 
prize of 100 guineas, for an essay ‘‘ On 


the best mode of preventing War among 
Nations.’’ 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 14. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

Sir George Rose, one of the Judges of 
the Court of Review, and one of the 
Masters of the High Court of Chancery, 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

L. N. Cottingham, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited fac-similes of the various varieties 
of glazed tiles which have been found on 
an examination of the pavement of the 
Chapter House at Westminster. On 
opening in various directions the boarded 
floor which was laid down by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren when the structure was fitted 
up for the reception of records, the pave- 
ment was found entire. The tiles are 
exceedingly fine, and not surpassed by 
any known elsewhere. An ancient shield 
of the royal arms points to the reign of 
Henry III. or Edward I. as their date. 
Among the patterns are figures of a King, 
a Queen, and an Abbat seated on archi- 
tectural thrones, St. John the Baptist 
giving the ring to Edward the Confessor, 
and a groupe of two musicians ; one tile 
which is formed to combine in a circle of 
four of the same pattern, contains a cock 
and a fox. 

John M. Kemble, esq, communicated 
an explanation of the Runic inscription 
upon a stone cross dug up in the church- 
yard of St. Mary’s Lancaster, and now 
in the Vicar’s house ; which was engraved 
in Whitaker’s Richmondshire, vol. ii. p. 
230, and more correctly, as well as more 
recently, in Baines’s History of Lancashire, 
but differently and erroneously explained 
in both, Mr. Kemble finds that the words 
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are pure Anglo-Saxon, and reads them, 
Gibideth fore Cyniwalth Cuthbert... 
Orate pro Cyniwaldo Cuthberti filio. 
The cross was evidently the headstone of 
a Saxon grave. 

Sir Henry Ellis, F.R.S. Secretary, com- 
municated two documents relative to the 
Public Library of the University of Cam- 
bridge, viz. 1. The regulations for its 
use, established in 1582; 2, the Petition 
from the University to Parliament for 
Abp. Bancroft’s books, which had been 
bequeathed to the archiepiscopal library at 
Lambeth, with a remainder to the Public 
Library at Cambridge. They were in 
consequence removed, and not restored to 
Lambeth until the time of Abp. Sheldon. 

Jan. 21. Mr. Hallam in the chair. 

Lord Viscount Mahon, M.P. 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated several 
dispatches and other documents relative 
to our naval contests with the Dutch in 
the reign of Charles the Second. 


was 


We are happy to announce that the 
Society has purchased from the daughter 
of the late Mr. William Capon, F.S.A. 
the very curious collection of drawings of 
the ecclesiastical, palatial, and domestic 
architecture of the ancient city of West- 
minster, which were collected bythat ex- 
cellent artist and indefatigable antiquary, 
previous to the improvements in the vici- 
nity of the Abbey. (See the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1828, vol. xevz11. i. 105.) 
We hope that a selection of the most cu- 
rious and original views will be published. 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 19. James Dodsley Cuff, esq. 
F.S.A. Treasurer, in the chair. At this 
meeting, which was the first for the Ses- 
sion, a letter was read from Edward 
Hawkins, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. who 
had been elected President at the anni- 
versary meeting in July, explaining the 
circumstances under which he and Mr. 
Birch the Secretary had found it neces- 
sary to resign their offices. It appeared 
that the Trustees of the British Museum 
had come to a resolution that they could 
not consent to Mr. Birch’s accepting the 
office of Secretary, as being incompatible 
with his duties in that institution; and 
that Mr. Hawkins, as an officer of the 
same, had deemed it right to be guided 
by the same decision. Professor Wilson 
was elected President, and Charles Roach 
Smith, esq. F.S.A. Secretary. 

Letters were read from F. D. and Edw. 
Hawkins, esq. in confirmation of the new 
appropriation of the Skeattas, hitherto 
assigned to Egbert, king of Kent, to the 
Northumbrian series. 

A paper was read, entitled ‘* Unedited 
Autonomous and Greek Imperial Coins,” 
by H. P. Borrell, esq. of Smyrna, Ho- 
norary Member of the Society. (Printed 
in the Numismatic Chronicle for January, 
p- 133.) 

A note was also read from John 
Lindsay, esq. of Cork, giving an account 
of the discovery of a quantity of English 
coins at Dungarvan. ‘They consisted of 
about 200 coins, of which about forty 
were of Edward III. in a bad condition, 
about 140 of Henry V. and VI. and the 
remainder, about twenty, were pennies 
of Edward I. and II. struck at London 
and York, one haif-groat-of David IT. one 
groat and three half-groats of Robert II. 
and two Flemish sterlings. 

Mr. Akerman exhibited engravings of 
five remarkable coins, presumed to ve of 
ancient British origin. Four of these are 
in the collection of the Rev. Edward Traf- 
ford Leigh, and differ in type from any yet 
published. The fifth is in the collection 
of John Bell, esq., and is remarkable 
merely from its appearing to be a rude 
copy of some one of those coins of mixed 
metal, of which a vast number were found 
in the Isle of Jersey some years since. 
They are published and further described 
in the Num. Chron. p. 152. 

Dec. 17. Professor H. UH. 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘‘ Memoir 
on the Roettiers,”” by J. H. Burn, esq. 
This interesting piece of biography, ac- 
companied by a genealogical table of the 
several members of this remarkable fa- 
mily of artists, (who flourished chiefly 


Wilson, 
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under the patronage of Charles II. and 
Louis XIV.) has been published in the 
Numismatic Chronicle for Jan. 

Mr. A. J. Stothard exhibited a steel 
hubb, or punch, by Roettier (Joseph) for 
making the die of a medal of Louis XIV. 
It was given to Mr. Stothard by the late 
Matthew Young. 

Mr. Akerman exhibited a drawing of a 
very remarkable gold coin found near 
Canterbury, which had been forwarded to 
him by the Rev. E. Gregory, at the re- 
quest of Lord Albert Conyngham, M.P. 
The type of this barbarous coin appears 
to have been imitated from the money of 
the emperor Anastasius, or Justin, and 
will remind the collector of Saxon coins 
of the pennies of Ciolvulf. It does not 
partake of the character of those of the 
Merovingian series, being as large in cir- 
cumference as the Saxon penny. The 
reverse bears what is no doubt intended 
for Victory, with a palm branch. 

Mr. Nightingale exhibited six small 
brass coins, found by Dr. William Walker 
of Edinburgh, among the ruins of the 
temple at Pestum. ‘Two are of the Posi- 
donian types. 

G. R. Corner, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
quantity of consular denarii found at Lis- 
bon, and now in the possession of Mr. 
Guimaracus. 

Jan. 21. The Society met for the first 
time in its‘new room at Exeter Hall; 
where Mr. Alfred Smee delivered a lecture 
on the best methods of electrotyping from 
medals (see our Review, p. 176.) 


ROMSEY ABBEY. 

Another disinterment of an ancient 
coffin has taken place in this church, and, 
althongh by no means so remarkable as 
that which was described in our last vo- 
lume, it may be right to put the particu- 
lars on record, particularly as a very er- 
roneous account (confused with the former 
discovery) has appeared in a local paper. 
Whilst a grave was opening near the north 
transept door, for the interment of Mr. 
Tyler in November last, at the depth of 
only fifteen inches under ground, the 
digger came to a stone coffin, covered with 
a stone lid. The latter was five inches 
thick, and furnished with iron rings ; but 
the stone was so fragile that it broke into 
several pieces upon removal. The coffin 
was rabited to receive the cover by means 
of side stones elevated to the thickness of 
the lid. It was seven feet long in the 
clear. The larger bones of the corpse 
were perfect, but the head quite decayed, 
and very few portions of it left. A medi- 
cal gentleman who saw the remains pro- 
nounced them to be those of a female; 
and, from their having been deposited 
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within the church, it may be presumed 
that they were either those of an Abbess, 
or of some member of the conventual com- 
munity of a superior grade and dignity. 


RUNIC RING. 

A massive gold ring has been lately 
found in a tumulus near Straarup, in the 
country of Haderslev, which ‘‘ on the in- 
terior side of a plate fixed in the front,”’ 
has an engraved Runic inscription of the 
oldest Danish Runics, which Professor 
Rafn reads Lud. O, or, according to the 
old Danish custom of writing, Lédr. a, 
‘* Lodver owns the ornament.’’ ‘ By a 
comparison of the workmanship and its 
ornaments, with other articles as well as 
coins, which with certainty can be con- 
sidered to be from the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, the Professor deems it probable that 
this ring must be from the same age. He 
also refers to the accounts in Hervara 
Saga, of the combat between Lidver 
Heidrek’s son, and his brother Angantyr, 
which the Saga states to have taken place 
on the boundary of Reidgoteland, by 
which in the oldest membran of the Saga 
is understood Jutland :—Hervara Saga, 
which has since been embellished with 
additions not to be relied on, is grounded 
on very old historical songs partly pre- 
served therein; and thus the principal 
persons referred to may be considered as 
historical, and to have lived in the sixth 
century. Possibly a closer examination 
of the name of the spot, and the places 
named in the Saga, may render it proba- 
ble, that this costly ornament, extracted 
from its earthern covering after so many 
centuries, belonged to that celebrated an- 
cient hero, who fell in the above-mention- 
edcombat. If so, it will be a confirma- 
tion of the authenticity of the ground. 
work of the Saga itself.”’ 


FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Aueeria.—M. Berbrugger, Librarian 
of Algiers, has found more than sixty in- 
scriptions at Cherchell. Among them are 
two votive tablets: one consecrated to 
Jupiter by Aurelia Litua, on account of 
the happy return of the Emperors Dio- 
cletian and Maximian from a victory over 
the barbarians; the other to Publius 
Olius Marcianus, an officer of distinction. 
Several beautiful white marble stele have 
discovered and brought to Algiers. One 
of them is an ew voto to Saturn. Some 
basso-relievos, some good marble frag- 
ments, and numerous medals, have also 
been found.—It is now ascertained that 
Miliaua is the ancient Maniana. The 
environs of this place are covered with 
remnants of ancient monuments, and the 
town itself contains some well-preserved 
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fragments of Roman architecture. At 
two leagues from it, along the Chelif, 
there is a large tract of land entirely co- 
vered with remnants of edifices and mate- 
rials, stones, bricks, shafts of columns, 
&c. All this part of the Province is rich 
in Roman remains. It is said by some 
that Pompey’s son, who died in Africa, 
was buried at Maniana; others consider 
the Kouber-Roumiah, i. e. the Roman’s 
or Christian’s tomb, near the Lake Hal- 
lolach, to be his mausoleum. This build- 
ing is decidedly anterior to the Arab con- 
quest of this part of the Continent; its 
height is about 40 feet, and itis well built 
in solid stone. 

M. Ravoisier, Architect of the African 
Scientific Commission, has found at Bugia 
the circuit of the Roman town still evi- 
dent, though little actually remained 
standing, the Spaniards having worked 
up the old materials when they held and 
fortified the place.—At Stora and Rusi- 
cada Roman ruins are in abundance, but 
the French inhabitants have built over 
some of the most interesting, and have 
treated them just as barbarously as the 
Moors had done before. At the latter of 
these places, the remains of an amphi- 
theatre and a theatre have been made out, 
and are to be cleared. A few sculptured 
cornices remain, but no statues. Of the 
Roman road from Rusicadato Constantina, 
traces only canbe made out for seven or 
eight leagues of the twenty, and that only 
at intervals. In Constantina, the ancient 
Cirta, nearly everything has been either 
destroyed or built up in the Arab con- 
structions. Still the Roman bridge, cis- 
terns, and aqueduct remain in good pre. 
servation. Within the town the remains 
of a triumphal arch can be made out near 
what was once the forum, but it is much 
built up into an Arab house. The arch 
which was at the end of the bridge, and is 
described by Shaw, has totally disappear- 
ed. There isa small monument like a 
temple, but the exact destination of which 
has not been made out, in the middle of 
the town. It is of irregular form, and is 
adorned with Corinthian pilasters, well 
sculptured. In the Casbah, or Moorish 
citadel, were the remains of two Temples, 
both of the best period of Roman art. 
The French authorities have destroyed 
these and the Casbah itself (an highly in- 
teresting edifice) in order to make an ho- 
spital! Altogether, the engineer officers 
have acted at Constantina with a barbarous 
and ignorant disregard for the remains of 
Roman art. As an instance of how much 
must remain in that city, it is stated that 
all the Arab houses are built up, for six 
or seven fect from the ground, entirely of 
Roman materials, 
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SwitzeRLAND.—At Coeuve, near Por- 
rentruy, there has been found a vase con- 
taining 600 silver coins of the third cen- 
tury, in good preservation. 

Watracuia.— A valuable discovery 
has been made near Bouzeo, on the road 
between Bucharest and Jassy. In 1838 
some peasants dug up a large basin of 
metal, and various other objects, also of 
metal, which they sold to some Gypsies as 
copper. The latter broke up the basin, 
and ultimately parted with all the objects 
found to Prince Michael Ghika, who had 
been informed of their real value. They 
were all of solid gold, and their joint 
weight amounted to upwards of 40 Leipsic 
pounds. The other objects found with 
the basin consist of two large rings, a 
collar, four lamps (two of which represent 
the figure of Isis, the third a falcon, and 
the fourth plain), three vases with handles 
a dish, and a patera; some of these 
objects are ornamented with pieces of 
crystal and coloured stones. 

Iraty.—Near Ancona has lately been 
found a tomb, in whi:h the body was 
placed between painted vases, and had a 
circlet of gold on its head, similar to those 
found in the Etruscan tombs. This monu- 
ment has been purchased for the Museo 
Gregoriano.—The Duchess of Caetani has 
found in the ruins of a Roman town on 
the Via Aureliana a curious black and 
white mosaic pavement. It represents 
nine circles, arranged three and three 
together. In the middle one was Orpheus 
playing on his lyre, and in those sur- 
rounding it were the animals attracted by 
his music. The searches carrying on at 
Camposcala had exposed to view a small 
funeral edifice, with columns, an Etrus- 
can statue, and inscription. 

M. Visconti anticipates very import- 
ant results from the clearing out of the 
Forum Augusti, commonly called the 
Forum Nerve. Great difficulties were 
experienced in overcoming the unwilling- 
ness of the monks of a convent which 
partly occupied the site: but the Pope 
has given every encouragement to the 
work, and Cardinal Giustiniani has re- 
moved all obstacles. The campanile of 
the convent, of the Lombard period, 
which had been erected upon some co- 
lumns of the temple of Mars Ultor, and 
which had Jong been in a ruinous condi- 
tion, has been taken down, while every 
step had been taken to preserve and re- 
store all the remnants of the ancient 
edifices which once adorned this forum. 

Rome.—At the sitting of the Roman 
Pontifical Academy of Archevlogy on 
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July 8, R. P. Ungarelli, of the Barnabites, 
read a learned memoir on two Egyptian 
Lions in black granite which had once 
stood in the pronaos of the Parthenon, 
and afterwards formed part of the foun- 
tain dell’Acqua Felice. They had since 
been placed in the Egyptian collection 
in the Vatican ; and the inscriptions on 
their bases had been decyphered. It re- 
sulted that they were made in the reign 
of Nectanebo, one of the Pharaohs of the 
last dynasty ; but the place of their 
making had not yet been satisfactorily 
determined. 





Bas Ruin.—At Strasburg, in digging 
for a cellar at No. 16, Rue du Dome, and 
at three feet below the surface, there have 
been found a great number of red tiles, 
sixteen inches square, and others eight 
inches square, all of which bear the in- 
scription Octava Legio Augusta. An 
Etruscan vase, three feet high and eighteen 
inches wide, with designs and raised 
figures on it, was found in the same situa- 
tion, but unfortunately broken in getting 
it out. There was a smaller vase, eighteen 
inches high and three wide; and both of 
them contained ashes. They appeared to 
have been placed in a vaulted apartment 
or tomb. 

Avtrer.—At Néris-les-Bains there 
have been discovered within the last two 
months some Therme of Roman con- 
struction, about eighteen inches below 
the soil, and occupying an area of 4000 
square yards. 





ArpEcHE.—A tower of the 13th cen- 
tury, at St. Symphorien d’Ozon, in the 
Ardéche, partially fell down on November 
25, 1840. It was upwards of seventy 
feet high. One half remained standing, 
but by this time has been removed. It 
had long been cracked perpendicularly 
throughout its whole height:—a café 
was established in the lower part of it, 
but nobody ever thought of repairing this 
venerable relic of the middle ages. 





Avuse.—The magnificent Cathedral of 
Troyes is threatened with a heavy cala- 
mity in the fall of its southern transept, 
the walls and roof of which are cracked 
in all directions, and it is daily expected 
to fall towards the Episcopal Palace. 
The cracks are said not to have mani- 
fested themselves until the frost at the 
beginning of December; but the architect 
entrusted with the repairs cannot have 
performed his duty, if he was not aware 
of the weak state of the walls long be- 
fore. 
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Evure.—tThe beautiful chateau of Anet, 
built by Henry II. for Diane de Poitiers, 
has fortunately escaped the hand of the 
destroyer, for the time being at least, 
having been purchased by the Count de 
Caraman. 


Marne.—An autonomous medal of 
Catalaunum (Chalons sur Marne) has 
just been discovered at Pontfaverger. It 
is in pottery, of the ordinary dimensions 
of Gallic medals, and of a blackish grey 
colour. Its form is angular, one side 
only being rounded. On the obverse is a 
head turned to the dexter side, and be- 
hind it the legend cat. ut. On the re- 


verse is a circle with eight rays, a symbol 
which appears on a Chalons Medal in 
the Cabinet of the Bibliothéque du Roy. 


Serine Et Otse.—The chateau de 
Rosny, the residence. of Sully, and at a 
recent period of the Duchess de Berry, is 
still for sale, in lots. Not a single man 
among the French nobility, still less the 
government, has the good taste and pa- 
triotism to buy it and save it from the 
Bande noire. 

A small church, near Piscop, north of 
Montmorency, founded in 1211 by the 
Sires de Braque, Seigneurs of Chateau- 
vers, and Counts of Loches et Vienne, has 
been lately completely restored and again 
devoted to public worship. 


SEINE INFERIEURE.—Some Gallo-Ro- 
man sepulchres have been again disco- 
vered in the valley of Cailly, at Cardon- 
ville. A stone sarcophagus, of large di- 
mensions, and near it a multitude of 
bones, pottery fragments, swords, axes, 
buckles, &c. together with various small 
objects in wrought bronze, were found. 
A coin of the Emperor Nero was also dis- 
covered at the same spot. The propri- 
etor of the land refused to allow the 
search to be carried any further. 


NUMISMATICS. 

An earthen vase has been lately dug 
up at Tourmagne, containing ten silver 
medals, some of which are said to be very 
curious. Struck at Maguelonne (the an- 
cient Mesua), they bear, on one side, the 
head of one of those pirate chiefs, who, in 
the beginning of the eighth century, were 
in the habit of bringing to Maguelonne 
(an asylum for them) the fruits of their 
piracies, and taking in water and provi- 
sions there, for new expeditions. The 
reverse has a cross, bearing a crescent in 
each of its four angles—a hybrid symbol, 
indicating the treaty concluded between 
the Saracen chiefs and the Bishop of 
Maguelonne,—and subsequently con- 
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demned by a council. Others of these 
medals belong to the Gauls ; and exhibit, 
on one side, a head of a very marked 
character, and, on the other, a war. 
hatchet. Of these, there is one of Nimes, 
extremely rare. It is in silver, like all 
the others, and bears a head crowned 
with a diadem. On the reverse is a horse- 
man in full gallop, a helmet on his head, 
the left hand guiding his charger, and the 
right armed with a gese (geesum)—a sort 
of javelin, used by the Gauls, as it was 
by the Latins. Below is the legend Nema. 
Of this very curious medal, Ménard men- 
tions the existence of only one. “ It 
gives the most perfect assurance,’’ says 
that historian, ‘‘-that the Gauls retained 
a profound veneration for the founder of 
Nimes, whom they regarded as the de- 
scendant of Hercules, and worshipped 
under the name of Nemausus.” The 
medal must date several centuries before 
the Christian era. 
ANCIENT ARTILLERY. 

Several antique iron cannon, recovered 
from the Mary Rose, at Spithead, which 
was sunk there in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, when Sir G. Carew and nearly 
600 men perished, have been brought to 
the Arsenal at Woolwich. Two of the 
last obtained are the largest and most 
perfect specimens of the primitive guns 
of any they have recovered, and clearly 
show the extraordinary manner in which 
they were used, which is by removing 
two iron wedges and a block of wood 
at the breech, and sliding back the cham- 
ber from the main body of the gun, which, 
when charged with powder, and the stone- 
shot deposited in the inner part of the 
large bore, is to be replaced and again 
secured within the wedges and block; 
so that it appears neither the powder nor 
shot was put in at the muzzle-end. (See 
the account of the cannon found in the 
Isle of Walney, from the last volume of 
the Archeologia, in our Sept. number, 
p- 271.) Messrs. Deane and Edwards’ 
operations have recovered from this 
wreck one brass and about twenty iron 
guns, with iron and granite shot, warriors’ 
bows, part of the mainmast, an anchor, a 
pump, and several human skulls, a quan- 
tity of timber, and a variety of interest- 
ing relics and antiquities, which, although 
immersed in the deep for the term of 295 
years, are still in a high state of preserva- 
tion. Their operations have been carried 
on entirely by means of their own private 
funds, without any assistance, depending 
alone for remuneration upon their chance 
of success, and the value of the property 
which they may discover. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Jan. 26. Her Majesty opened the 
Session of Parliament in person, and 
delivered the following Speech from the 
throne :—‘* My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 
I have the satisfaction to receive from 
Foreign Powers assurances of their 
friendly disposition, and of their earnest 
desire to maintain peace. 

«“ The posture of affairs in the Levant 
has long been a cause of uneasiness, and 
a source of danger to the general tranquil- 
lity. With a view to avert the evils, 
which a continuance of that state of 
things was calculated to occasion, I con. 
cluded with the Emperor of Austria, 
the King of Prussia, the Emperor of 
Russia, and the Sultan, a Convention, 
intended to effect a Pacification of the 
Levant, and maintain the integrity and 
independence of the Ottoman Empire ; 
and thereby to afford additional security 
to the peace of Europe. I have given 
directions that this Convention shall be 
laid before you. I rejoice to be able to 
inform you that the measures which have 
been adopted in execution of these en- 
gagements have been attended with signal 
success; and I trust that the objects 
which the contracting parties had in view 
are on the eve of being completely ac- 
complished. In the course of these 
transactions my Naval Forces have co- 
operated with those of the Emperor of 
Austria, and with the Land and Sea 
Forces of the Sultan, and have displayed 
upon all occasions their accustomed gal- 
lantry and skill, 

‘* Having deemed it necessary to send 
to the Coast of China a Naval and Mili- 
tary Force, to demand reparation and 
redress for injuries inflicted upon some 
of My subjects by the officers of the 
Emperor of China, and for indignities 
offered to an agent of My Crown, I at 
the same appointed Plenipotentiaries to 
treat upon these matters with the Chi- 
nese Government. These Plenipoten- 
tiaries were, by the last accounts, in nego- 
tiation with the Government of China; 
and it will be a source of much gratifica- 
tion to Me, if that Government shall be 
induced, by its own sense of justice, to 
bring these matters to a speedy settle. 
ment by an amicable arrangement. 

‘* Serious differences have arisen be- 
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tween Spain and Portugal about the Exe- 
cution of a Treaty, concluded by those 
Powers in 1835, for regulating the Navi- 
gation of the Douro; but both parties 
have accepted My mediation, and I hope 
to be able to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween them upon terms honourable to 
both, 

‘¢ T have concluded with the Argentine 
Confederation, and with the Republic of 
Hayti, Treaties for the Suppression of 
the Slave Trade, which I have directed 
to be laid before you. 

‘* GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Com- 
Mons, I have directed the Estimates for 
the year to be laid before you. However 
sensible of the importance of adhering to 
the principles of Economy, I feel it to be 
My duty to recommend that adequate 
provision be made for the exigencies of 
the Public Service. 

‘* My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, Mea- 
sures will be submitted to you without 
delay, which have for their object the 
more speedy and effectual administration 
of justice. The vital importance of this 
subject is sufficient to ensure for it your 
early and most serious consideration. 

« The powers of the Commissioners 
appointed under the Act for the Amend- 
ment of the Laws relating to the Poor 
expire at the termination of the present 
year: I feel assured that you will ear- 
nestly direct your attention to enact. 
ments which so deeply concern the inte- 
rests of the community, 

‘It is always with entire confidence 
that I recur to the advice and assistance 
of My Parliament. I place My reliance 
upon your wisdom, loyalty, and patrio- 
tism ; and I humbly implore of Divine 
Providence that all your councils may be 
so directed as to advance the great inte- 
rests of morality and religion, to preserve 
peace, and to promote, by enlightened 
Legislation, the welfare and happiness of 
all classes of my subjects.” 

The Address was moved in the House 
of Lords by Lord Ducie, and seconded 
by Lord Lurgan; was moved in the 
House of Commons by Lord Brabazon, 
and seconded by Mr. G. Berkeley; and 
in both Houses was carried without oppo- 
sition. 


2C 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The negotiations for the ‘consolidation 
of peace between the great Powers of 
Europe and France, are in considerable 
progress, and M. Guizot has found them 
even more conciliatory than he had a right 
to expect. France, it is believed, will 
therefore virtually disarm; but, in order 
not to create too strong a feeling, the 
nominal amount of men ordered by M. 
Thiers, will be kept up. The French 
Government replied to the late remon- 
strances of the Austrian Ambassador, that 
the augmentation complained of was not 
of a description which ought to create any 
jealousy or alarm, for that the numerical 
amount of the French army did not exceed 
460,000 men, of whom 75,000 were in 
Africa. This assurance terminated by a 
profession of the unchanged desire of the 
French government to maintain peace. 
The French are still engaged in their 
plan to surround Paris with a fortified 
wall, and to place beyond it a certain 
number of fortresses to check an invading 
army, but a recent speech of Marshal 
Soult has greatly staggered its promoters 
and confounded all parties. 

PORTUGAL AND SPAIN. 

Accounts from Lisbon announce the 
rumour of an invasion of Portugal by 
Spain, and the determination of the 
former to resist the aggression. The 
cause of quarrel is stated to be the non- 
fulfilment by the Portuguese Government 
of the treaty which guarantees to Spain 
the free navigation of the Douro, ori- 
ginally executed in August, 1835, by 
which a mixed commission was appointed 
to fix regulations connected therewith. 
But a source of the principal embarrass- 
ments is the conflicting interests of the 
vine-growers on the Douro, together with 
the English wine trade, on the one hand, 
and the obligation of the Portuguese 
government to observe their treaty on the 
other. This treaty had been granted at a 
time when the government of Portugal 
wished to sever itself from English de- 
pendence, and it had been signed privily, 
against the remonstrence of the English 
ambassador. The Portuguese govern- 
ment, which is now closer allied with 
England, are desirous, if they can, to 
elude these engagements. The Queen of 
Portugal stated in a late speech, that the 
question should be discussed at the open- 
ing of the new Session, but the Spaniards 
not being satisfied, addressed a note to 
her, stating that if she did not ratify the 
treaty in 25 days, Spain would employ 
military force to compel her to do so, 


Subsequent accounts, however, state 
that the dispute was likely to be amicably 
arranged under the mediation of England. 

The Portuguese Government has at 
last agreed to pay the long-standing ar- 
rears of pensions due to British officers, 
who served in their army during the Pe- 
ninsular war, and subsequently up to the 
year 1820, amounting to 320,000/. in ten 
four monthly payments, 


ALGIERS. 


Marshal Vallée is recalled from Al- 
giers, being superseded by General Bu- 
geaud, and the military affairs of the 
French in that part of Africa, are more 
embroiled than ever. There are about 
70,000 soldiers there, of whom 12,000 are 
in the hospital, and of whom 1,500 died 
in October alone. After ten years’ occu- 
pation, it requires 300 men to carry a 
letter, and 3,000 to protect a convoy. 
Abdel Kader, who has been supposed to 
be completely subdued, has ordered a levy 
of one man out of every two of all the 
tribes under his domination, intending to 
open a new campaign in the spring. Ap- 
plication has been made to the French 
Government for 12,000 more men, 4,000 
of whom are for the province of Oran, 
which, it is supposed, will be the first 
object of attack by the Algerines. 

SYRIA AND TURKEY, 

It appears that the convention entered 
into by Commodore Napier with Mehe- 
met Ali, was not recognised by Admiral 
Stopford ; a new convention has there- 


fore been concluded between the Admiral 


and the Pacha, the relative position of the 
Sultan and his vassal remaining nearly the 
same. The last dispatch addressed by 
Mekemet Ali to the Grand Vizier, al- 
though very humble in appearance, was 
not considered as a full and entire sub- 
mission. The Divan therefore, after 
holding several councils, and having had 
numerous interviews with the Ambassa- 
dors of the Foreign Powers, determined 
to accept the submission of the Pacha 
under certain restrictions to be approved 
by the Sultan. This having been done 
on the 25th of December, his Highness 
highly commended the conduct of his 
Ministers throughout the whole of the 
negociations, and, “in deference to his 
august allies, consented to accept the sub- 
mission of Mehemet Ali, with a promise 
to grant him the hereditary government 
of Egypt, provided that he previously and 
without delay evacuated Syria, and re- 
stored the fleet.” Commander Fanshawe 
was directed to sail on the 29th, in the 
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British steamer Stromboli, with the deci- 
sion of the Porte, and to be accompanied 
in his mission by Admiral Walker Bey, 
and by Kanoun Effendi of the Admiralty, 
who was to bring back the fleet to Con- 
stantinople. 

Ibrahim Pacha had gone to within four 
miles of Balbec, and intrenched himself 
in the plain. His army, which had been 
75,000 men in September, was reduced 
to 20,000, and completely disorganised. 
The mountaineers had killed 10,000 
Egyptians in different encounters. The 
Syrian tribes and the garrison of Jerusa- 
lem had recognised the authority of the 
Porte. Mehemet Ali was raising bat- 
teries and exercising his troops, and had 
given notice to the National Guards of 
Alexandria that they were to consider 
themselves his regular soldiers. 

AMERICA, 

The speech of the American Presi- 
dent has arrived, and contains, as usual, 
an exhibition of the state of public affairs, 
and the annual progress and condition of 
the people and government of that im- 
portant country. They have been con- 
cluding commercial treaties with Belgium 
and Hanover, and are negotiating a third 
with Hanover. The President depre- 
cates the Slave Trade, and says that all 
intercourse with those dens of iniquity 
on the coast of Africa, must be broken 
up; but this does not appear consistent 
with the conduct of the Americans in 
their Southern States. The chief point 
of interest to English readers is the ex- 
pressed anxiety for a speedy settlement 
of the differences in relation to the North 
Eastern Bombay Question, He ex- 
presses a firm conviction that the nego- 
tiations now pending will be brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


A convention between France and 
Buenos Ayres, was signed, on October 
31, on board a French brig, between 
Rear- Admiral de Mackall and M. Philip 
Arana, Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
Governor Rosas. This convention stipu- 
lates:—Ist. An acknowledgment of the 
indemnities due to the French; 2nd, the 
raising of the blockade and the evacuation 
of the island of Martin Garcia; 3rd, an 
amnesty for the Argentine proscripts ; 
4th, a confirmation of the absolute inde- 
pendence of the Oriental republic of 
Uruguay ; 5th. That the French shall be 
treated at Buenos Ayres the same as the 
most favoured nation. The French 
blockade was raised on the 2d Nov. and 
in consequence a great number of British 
and other shipping, which had been accu- 
mulating at Monte Video, had imme- 
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diately proceeded up the Rio Plata, and 
would, doubtless, find full employment. 
INDIA, 

The turbulent Dost Mahomed was to- 
tally defeated at Purwur, in Kohistan, 
on the 2nd Nov. ; and having fled from 
the contest, rode a distance of nearly 
100 miles from the field of battle, and 
surrendered himself to Sir W. M‘Nagh- 
ten, our Envoy at the Court of Caboul. 
The Company gets rid of a powerful 
usurper, and gains a better chance of 
security to our north-western frontier. 

The sovereignty of Lahore has been 
snatched by a fatal accident from the 
hands of Nou-Nahal Singh, who had 
succeeded for one day, on the death of 
his father, Kurruck. Thus, another 
enemy to England bas been prematurely 
cut off. Kurruck died on Nov. 5, and 
his corpse was burnt on the same day. 
His wife and three other female attend- 
ants were also sacrificed on the pile. As 
the procession was returning from the 
funeral, it passed through one of the 
covered gateways of the town; from the 
pressure of the elephants, a pillar gave 
way, which caused a heavy beam to fall 
on the new monarch, who expired in a few 
hours. ‘The sovereignty now devolves 
on Shere Sing, an illegitimate son of the 
founder of the Seikh monarchy. When 
Nou- Nahal was burnt, two of his wives 
were burnt with him; anda third was 
saved by the timely interference of Shere 
Sing. A fourth wife, who is pregnant, 
is shut up with her mother in a fortress, 
Should she have a male child, there may 
be a dispute, in which case the British 
will probably interfere. We have a large 
force in the neighbourhood, and it is pro- 
bable, that, ere long, the Punjaub and 
Cachmere will be reduced to the rank of 
tributary states. The fortress of Kelat 
surrendered on Nov. 4, without the least 
resistance to General Nott, Nusser Khan 
and his troops being then at Dadur, 
The following day, however, Nusser 
Khan was defeated in a severe engage- 
ment, 

CHINA. 

Admiral Elliot, with several ships of war 
and transports, left Chusan on the 30th of 
July, and arrived at the mouth of Pekin 
river on the Sth of August. Onthe I 1th, 
Capt. Elliot entered the river, and was 
met by a Mandarin. It is stated that the 
Admiral bad seen the Emperor, who, 
panic-struck, expressed pacific intentions, 
and disavowed the actions of Commis- 
sioner Lin. That he had offered to sur- 
render him up to the British, to be dealt 
with as they might think proper, and had 
agreed to pay two millions for the ex- 
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penses incurred by the British, and as an 
indemnity for the opium siezed. ‘This 
account, however, seems to require fur- 
ther confirmation. Hostilities had brok- 
en out at Macao, in consequence of the 
Chinese capturing the acting British 
chaplain, Mr. Staunton, when imprudent 
enough to venture beyond the city walls 
to bathe, Mr. Staunton was conveyed a 
prisoner to Canton, where he was closely 
confined by Lin. In consequence of this 
proceeding, and the appearance of troops 
near the barrier, Captain Smith, of Her 
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Majesty’s ship Druid, resolved upon im- 
mediately commencing hostilities, and on 
the 19th of August, 160 marines and 
seamen, aided by the fire of the men of 
war, attacked the Chinese, in number 
about 2000, and drove them from their 
position with considerable loss, spiking 
their guns, blowing up their powder- 
magazine, and burning their encampment. 
This affair took place at the barrier near 
Macao, a narrow neck of land which 
forms the neutral territory, about two 
miles from that city. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Dec. 25. A fire occurred in Clarence 
Terrace, Woolwich Common, which de- 
stroyed six houses. The loss sustained 
is estimated at from 10,0002. to 15,0007. 

Jan. 3. Three of the churches at 
Dundee were destroyed by fire. The 
calamity originated from a stove in a 
passage, betwixt the Steeple and South 
Churches ; and in a few minutes the 
flames had reached the venerable Ca- 
thedral, and the Cross Church. About 
half past six in the morning, the three 
churches, from the base to the highest 
pinnacle, were one mass of fire, and 
defied every effort to check its fury. ‘The 
firemen, however, succeeded in prevent- 
ing the flames from reaching the Steeple 
church, by dirceting the hose to the door 
communicating with the lobby between 
it and that part of the building on fire. 
The East Church, or Cathedral, is a 
complete wreck, and the others are 
almost entirely ruined. The only articles 
rescued, were the silver communion 
service, and the records of the Presbytery 
of Dundee ; a valuable library, composed 
of many works of the fathers of the 
church, in Greek and Latin, is entirely 
lost. The damage is supposed to be 
from 30,0007. to 40,0002. 

Jan. 3. This morning, between five 
and six o’clock, the metropolis and its 
vicinity, were visited by a terrific storm 
of thunder and lightning, which lasted for 
about an hour and a half, with a violence 
very unusual at this period of the year. 
The spire of Christ church, Spitalfields, 
was struck by the electric fluid, and the 
roof of the church was completely 
covered, and materially injured by the 
large stones which fell. The spire of 
Streatham Church, which was of wood, 
was also struck by the lightning, and 
weed burnt. At Wolverhampton, the 
ightning struck the tower of the collegiate 
church, and Set the woodwork on fire. 
The fire-engines could not be brought 


to play upon so great a height; but in 
the course of ten minutes, the burning 
part was cut away, and a short peal 
announced to the inhabitants, that the 
danger was over. The spire of Raunds 
Church, co. Northampton, was struck by 
lightning for a third time within twelve 
years. 

Jan. 11. A man named Scott acci- 
dentally destroyed himself in an extraor- 
dinary manner when making a public ex- 
hibition on Waterloo Bridge. For some 
time placards (of which the following is a 
copy) had been posted in the metropolis : 
—* Challenge to the World. On Mon- 
day next, Jan. 11, 1841, and during the 
week, Sam Scott, the American diver, will 
run from Harry Godfrey’s, the White 
Lion, Drury-lane, to Waterloo Bridge, 
and leap into the water, a height of 40 
feet, and return back, to the house within 
the hours of one and two. P. S.—S. 58. 
will be in attendance daily at the above 
house, open to any wager.” In conse- 
quence of this announcement, Waterloo 
Bridge was densely crowded on the day 
named, and at a few minutes after two 
o'clock Scott arrived, and commenced the 
performance of the feats be had been ac- 
customed to exhibit at other places. He 
placed his head within a rope, and swung 
for a few seconds, after which he swung 
with his head downwards. Having done 
that he regained the ladder, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Now I’ll dance once more upon 
air before 1 dive,” placed his head for a 
second time within the rope, and swung 
himself off. He had scarcely hung more 
than three minutes when a person ob- 
served that he much feared the man had 
hanged himself in reality, as animation 
appeared suspended. ‘To this one of 
Scott's friends replied, “‘ Oh, he has not 
hung half his time yet.” In two or three 
minutes after, however, shouts were heard 
in all directions of ‘‘ Cut him down.” 
Some time elapsed before a knife could 
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be procured, and then two persons as- 
cended the ladder, and succeeded in cut- 
ting the man down. A surgeon stepped 
forward and opened the jugular vein, but 
only a few drops of blood followed ; and 
to all appearances Scott was lifeless. He 
was conveyed with all possible speed to 
Charing-cross Hospital, when Dr. Gold- 
ing subjected the body to the galvanic 
process, and used every other expedient 
for the recovery of life, but without suc- 
cess. Scott was a native of America, 
and about 27 years of age. A coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
death.” 

Jan. 16. An unusually rapid thaw 
has been attended with fearful inunda- 
tions, which have spread bavoe and ruin 
attended with loss of life. At Brentford, 
the waters of the river Brent, and the 
Grand Junction Canal, were first observed 
to rise about half past twelve on Saturday 
night, and still continued to increase, 
until, about four o’clock, a loud noise was 
heard to the northward of the town, 
which every moment sounded nearer, and 
it was soon ascertained that the narrow 
stream of the Brent had overflowed its 
banks, and was rapidly pouring itself 
into the already increased waters of the 
canal. Numbers of boats, barges, and 
lighters, were torn from their moorings, 
and driven through the bridge towards 
the Thames; four barges immediately 
sank, ‘The accumulated waters, having 
overflowed all the premises north of the 
high road, burst through two avenues 
by the houses near the bridge and church, 
filling the lower rooms, and finally forced 
themselves an outlet, by washing down 
a wall at the bottom of Church-alley, and 
another that joined the canal near its 
outlet to the Thames, The escape of 
the men, women, and children, from the 
passage-boats, as they passed the wall of 
the Duke of Northumberland’s grounds, 


was almost miraculous. A boy was the 
first that succeeded in getting over, and 
fastened a rope to atree, by which means 
twenty-one persons were saved, who 
received every assistance from his Grace’s 
gardener. About five, the water was at 
the highest, and the only means of com- 
munication between the houses near the 
bridge was by boats; but about six o’clock 
it gradually began to decrease. Many 
barges and lighters, laden with corn, coals, 
&c. have sunk, and many more rendered 
completely useless by the injuries they 
have received. The Infant School 
Rooms were prepared for the reception 
of those whose boats were damaged or 
sunk; and on the doors being thrown 
open, 90 men, women and children were 
admitted and supplied with food ; about 
60 passed the night in the building. The 
parochial authorities also provided the 
poorer inhabitants who have suffered from 
the flood, with coals, for the purpose of 
drying their dwellings. 

Considerable mischief has also occurred 
on the banks of the river Ravensbourne, 
between Deptford and Lewisham, and on 
each side of the river Lea, both in 
Middlesex and Essex, including the 
Northern and Eastern Railroad. 

The villages on the Winterbourne bourn, 
in the vicinity of Salisbury Plain, have 
experienced still more disastrous effects 
of the floods. At Shrewton, 36 houses 
have been washed away, and three lives 
lost—a man, a boy, and a girl, At Wylye, 
not many houses, but one life. At 
Stoke, about 30 houses have been de- 
stroyed. At Tilshead, seven houses, At 
Chitterne, two houses entirely destroyed, 
and two partially: the whole mass of 
waters, sweeping away bridges in its 
resistless course, and receiving every 
mile large additions to its bulk, "passed 
by Wilton and Salisbury, where the 
cathedral was some feet under water. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dec. 22. The Rev. George Hulme, jun. M.A. 
to be Domestic Chaplain to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cumberland. 

Dec. 29. 1st Grenadier Foot Guards, Capt. 
H. Fitzroy to be Capt. and Lt.-Colonel.—26th 
Foot, Major A. S. H. Mountain to be Lieut.- 
Col. ; brevet Major W. Johnstone to be Major. 
2d W. I. regt. Capt. J. Allen to be Major. Unat- 
tached, Major P. M‘Dougall, from 48th Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Jan.5. 45th Foot, Gen. Sir F. J. G. Mac- 
lean, Bart. to be Col.—48th Foot Capt. the Hon. 
A.A. Dalzell to be Major.—84th Foot, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir L. W. Otway to be Col.—Brevet, 
Capts, J. Whylock, A, Morrison, and C, Robin- 


son, of the Royal Marines, to be Majors in the 
army. 

Jan. 14. The brother and sisters of Lord 
Ashtown to have the precedence which would 
have been due to them if their father Francis 
‘Trench, esq. had succeeded to the title.—Lt.<« 
Col. Sir Alex. Barnes, C. B. to accept the in- 
signia of the 1st class of the order of the Dou- 
ranee empire ; and Lt.-Col. T. Monteath,C. B. 
to accept the insignia of the 3d class of the 
same, for their services at Candahar, Cabool, 
and the capture of Ghuznee. 

Jan. 16. John Tyrwhitt Walker, esq. to be 
one of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, vice 
Wilkinson. 

Jan. 18. Thomas Mee Gorst, of Patterton, 
co, Derby, and the Middle Temple, in compli. 
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ance with the wiil of his great-uncle Robert 
Lowndes, of Patterton, and of Widcombe, co. 
Somerset, esq. to take the name of Lowndes 
instead of Gorst, and quarter the arms of 
Lowndes in the first quarter. 

Jan. 23. Robert Beli, esq. advocate, to be 
Sheriff Depute of Berwickshire. 

Jan. 25. Knighted, George Simpson, esq. 
Governor of the Hudson Bay Company’s Set- 
tlements ; and Robert Horeford, esq. Solici- 
tor-gen. of Antigua. 

Jan. 26. To be Chaplains to H. R. H. Prince 
Albert: the Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russell, 
Canon of Windsor; the Ven. Samuel Wilber- 
force, Archdeacon of Surrey; the Rev. J. L. 
Richards, D.D. Rector of Exeter Coll. Oxford ; 
and the Rev. John Graham, D.D. Master of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge.—John Murray, 
M.D. to be Inspector-gen. of Army Hospitals. 
Capt. B. M, Ball, 22a Foot, to be Major in the 
army. 


NAVAL Promotions. 
Captains, A. Milne, to the Cleopatra, W. W. P. 
ohnson to the Crocodile, G. Elliot to the 
Volage. 

Commanders, H. Harvey to Serpent, T. Har- 
vey to Racer,;W. Hubbard to Belleisle, T. J. 
Clarke to Columbine. 

To be Captains, G. Mansel, A. L. Kuper. 

The following Promotions are in consequence 
of the operations on the coast of Syria :— 
To be Captains, W. Luckraft, T. Henderson, 

F.D. Hastings, G. Hathorn, L. T. Jones, F. 
Liardet, S. Hope, R. F. Stopford, H.J.Worth, 
R. S. Robinson; and, when they shall have 
completed the time Se a by the regula- 
tion, T. L. Massie, W. J. Williams, and the 

Hon. G. J. B. Elliot. 

To be Commanders, W. Clark, H. P. Bingham, 
C.C. Birkett, G. Lowe, W. H. Hall, J. Batt, 
W. Maitland, W. F. Glanville, R. H. Elliot, 
T. Stuart, D. Curry, T. Brown, J. Fulford, 
John Russell (4), G. N. Broke, W. K. Ste- 
poems, ©. E. Patey, C. Thompson, S.Gren- 

ell, G. Giffard, and E. P. Charlewood; and, 
when his regulation-time is completed, 
L. 8. A. Dennis. 


EcciestasTICAL PREFERMENTs. 


v. H. E. Manning to be Archdeacon of 
Chichester. 

Rev. W. A. Shirley tobe Archdeacon of Derby. 

Rey. R. J. Wilberforce to be Archdeacon of 
East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Brown to be a Canon of Chichester. 

Rey. J. R. Hughes to be a Canon of Chichester. 

Rev. W. Kirby to be an Honorary Canon of 
Norwich. 

Rev. C. Benson, Bredicot R. Worc. 

Rey. J. Birch, Bywell St. Andrew V. Northum. 

Rev. J. Bowstead, Messingham cum Bottis- 
ford V. Linc. 

Rev. F. B. Briggs, Sutcombe R. Devon. 

Rev. E. R. Butcher, D. C. L. Milton R. North- 
amptonshire. 

Rev. W. Butlin, St. Sepulchre V. Northamp. 

Rev. W. Carwithen, D.D. Stoke Clymesland R. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. M. Dand, Clifton R. Westmoreland. 

Rev. T. Dry, St. Peter Walthamstow P. C. 


Essex. 
Rev. J. Ekins, New Stamford R. Essex. 
Rev. E. J. Everard, Oldbury on the Hill cum 
Didmarton R. Glouc. 
Rey. W. C. Frampton, Moreton R. Dorset. 
Rev. J. Gale, Burbage V. Wilts. 
Rev. J. Garton, Towcester V. Northamptonsh. 
Rev. M. Holme, Marston Meysey P.C. Wilts. 
os = Hurlock, Hurstbourne Tarrant V 
ants. 
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Rey. W. Jackson, D.D. Cliburn R. Westm. 

Rev. George Kemp, St, Allen V. Cornwall, 

Rev. G. T. Marsh, Foxley R. Wilts. 

Rev. H. Mills, Pillerton V. Warwickshire. 

Rey. W. North, Llangoedmore R. Cardigansh. 

Rey. 8S. F. Page, Farnham P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. T. Philipps, Fittleton R. Wilts. 

Rev. T. Proctor, Garthorpe V. Leicestershire. 

Rey. P. R. Robin, Lever P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. S. Robinson, Shaftesbury R. Dorset. 

ae. J.J. Rogerson, St. Julian’s P.C. Shrews- 
ury. 

Rev. i . J. Rowe, St. Mary Arches R. Exeter. 

Rev. D. Schomberg, Atherstone P.C. Warw. 

Rev. D. Seddon, Mottram in Longendale V. 
Cheshire. / 

Rev. G. T. Stupart, Merton V. Oxfordshire. 

Rey. G. Thackeray, Hemingley R. Linc. 

Rey. G. Townshend, Newcastle-upon-Tyne V. 

Rev. R. M. White, Little Glemham R. cum 
Great Glemham P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Whitty, Galbally R. Limerick. 

Rey. C. Wightwick, Brinkworth R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. M. Wilkins, Southwell V. Notts. 

Rev. W. Woolcombe, Iffley P.C, Oxon. 

Rev. E. J. Wrottesley, Tettenhall P.C. Staf- 
fordshire. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. J. O’Brien to the Lord Chancellor. 
Rev. W.T. Marsh to the Marquis of Chol- 
mondeley and the Earl of Carnwath. 


——— 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. D. Butler to be Master of Helston 
Grammar School, Cornwall. 

Mr. George Elton to be Master of Worcester 
Diocesan School. 

Rev, — Fentiman to be Master of Newbury 
Diocesan School. 

Rev. T. B. Fooks, B.A. to be Head Master of 
Thame Grammar School. 

Alfred Leeman, B.A. to be Head Master of 
Southsea Proprietary School. 

Rey. L. Marcus to be Head Master of Hol- 

_,, beach Grammar School, Lincolnshire. 

Sir James Duke elected (Dec. 1.) Alderman of 
Farringdon Ward Without. 

Daniel Gibbs, esq. elected Bridgemaster of 
London. 


BIRTHS. 


Dec. 17. At Coffleet, the Hon. Mrs. T. Lane, 
a dau.— 18. At Ven House, Milborne Port, 
the lady of Sir Wm. Medlycott, Bart. a dau. 
——At Haughley, Suffolk, the lady of the 
— Augustus Henniker, Bart., a dau. 


At her residence in St. James’s-sq. 
the Countess of Lichfield, a son. 21. At 
Ince Hall, Cheshire, the wife of the Rev. W. 
hate 9g Park, a dau.——26. At Rome, the 


lady of Sir A. Y. Spearman, Bart. a son.— 
27. At Shirley-house, Hants, the wife of Major- 
Gen, Sleigh, a son. 28. In Upper Harley-st. 
the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, a son.—29. In Serle- 
street, Mrs, Spencer Walpole, a dau.——At 
Waldershare, the Countess of Guildford, a 
son. 

ately, At Leamington, the Lady Caroline 
Turner, a son.——At Doveridge, Derbyshire, 
Lady Waterpark, adau.——aAt V ilton, Frances 
'iScountess Milton, a son.——At the Palace, 
Kilkenny, the Lady Harriet Fowler, adau.—— 
At Ballindean, the Hon. Mrs. Trotter, a dau. 
——At Cork, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Johnstone, 
42d Highlanders, a son.——At —_ Regis, 
the lady of Major Sir H. Bayly, K.H., a dau.— 
At Wood-house, Wanstead, the wife of M. 
Wigram, esq. a dau.——Lady Newborough, a 
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son and heir.——At Brasenose College, Mrs. 
Gilbert, a dau.—— At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
Mrs. F. D. Massy Dawson, a son.—In India, 
the lady of Sir RK. K. Arbuthnot, Bart., a dau. 
—In Queen-st. Westminster, the wife of the 
Bishop of Jamaica, a son.—— In Wilton-cres- 
cent, Lady Reynett, a dau.—At Sandwell, 
Staffordshire, the Countess of Dartmouth, a 
dau.— At the Right Hon. J. W. Croker’s, 
West Moulsey, the wife of George Barrow‘ 
= a son. 
‘an, 3. The wife of Geo. H. Rogers-Har- 
rison. esq. of the Heralds College, a dau. 
5. At Priestlands, near Lymington, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. D’Arcy, K.L.S. a son. 
——6. At Matfen-hall, Lady Blackett, a son. 
——g. At Northlands, near Chichester, Mrs. 
Charles Crosbie, a son and heir.——10. At the 
Cottage, Taplow, the Hon. Mrs. Fitzmaurice, 
a dau.——At Bexley, Kent, the wife of Major 
Cruikshank, a son.——11. At Gunton-park, 
Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs. Sanderson, a dau.—— 
At Norwood, Mrs. H. Francis Wollaston, a 
son.——aAt Bath, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Swin- 
ton, ason.——13. At the seat of her brother, W. 
L. Jones, esq. Woodhall, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. St. Vincent Beechey, a son.——15. 
In St. James’s-square, the Lady Stanley, a son. 
—-20. At Brafield House, Olney, Bucks, Lady 
Sophia Tower, a son and heir.——21. In Cur- 
zon-st. the wife of Francis Hawkins, M.D, a 
son, : 


MARRIAGES. 


March 24, 1835. Capt. J. H. Pringle, of the 
Coldstream Guards, to Georgiana, third dau. 
of J. Ramsbottom, esq. of Clewer lee 

July 30, 1839. At Sydney, New South Wales, 
R. J. Barton, esq. son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
C. Barton, to Emily-Maria, eldest dau. of 
Major Dawall, formerly of the 9th Light Dra- 
goons; and H. H. Kater, esq. eldest son of 
the late Capt. H. Kater, F.R.S. to Eliza-Char- 
lotte, second dau. of Major Dawall. 

Sept.12. At Midnapore, East Indies, Arthur 
Grote, esq. youngest brother of the M. P. for 
London, to Mary, second dau. of the late W. 
R. Howell, esq. of Carmarthen. 

Oct. 27. R. Lougham, esq. of the Civil 
Service, to Frances, dau. of Richard Barnes, 
esq. of Purreah. 

ov. 13. At Sholden, the Rev. George 
Rainier, to Sarah, dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir Thos, 
Harvey, K.C.B., Kent. 

14. “At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Francis 
Clifton, esq. late Secretary to the Victualling 
Board, to Eleanor-Louisa, dau. of Major Mar- 
tin, of Capécure, France.——At St. James’s, 
Westminster, Edward Turner, esq. jun. to 
Olivia, widow of John Whitley, esq. of Ashton, 
Lancashire. 

17. At St. James’s, and at the Chapel of the 
Sardinian Ambassador, R. F. Langosco, Connt 
de Langosco, in Piedmont, to Caroline-Mary, 
eldest dau. of R. Gresley, esq. Bencher of the 
Middle Temple. 

Dec. 12. At Shrewsbury, the Rev. Richard 
Panting, Assistant Mil. Chaplain Bengal, to 
Eliza-Ellen, only dau. of Thos. F. Dukes, esq. 

17. At Kingstown, near Dublin, R. C. 
Christian, esq. eldest son of the late Capt. 
Christian, R.N. to Mary-Anne, youngest dau, 
of the late Commissary-gen. Elliot. 

19, At West Ham, John Henry Pelly, esq. 
eldest son of Sir J. H. Pelly, Bart., of Upton, 
Essex, to Johannah-Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late John Carstairs, esq. of Stratford Green. 
—At Malta, Henry Unwin, esq. of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, second son of John Unwin, 
esq. to Margaret-Louisa, second dau. of Gor- 
don Forbes, esq. of Ham, Surrey. 

21, At Brighton, the Rey. J. 8, Brock- 
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hurst, M. A. Master of Camberwell Colle- 
giate School, to Letitia-Mary, eldest dau. of 

. Beeston, esq. of Camberwell. 

22. John Shawe Philips, esq. of Culham 
House, Oxon, to Anna, dau. of T. Duffield, 
esq. of Marcham Park, M.P. for Abingdon.—— 
At Reading, the Rev. J. W. Moore, Rector of 
Hordley, Salop, to Frances-Marianne, second 
dau. of the Rev. 8. Wildman Yates, Vicar of 
St. Mary, Reading.——At Ockbrook, Derb. 
Henry Murray, esq. Lieut. R.A. to Isabella, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Oliver, 

ector of Swepston, Leic.——At Littleham, 
the Rev. Joseph Gattey, eldest son of E. Gat- 
tey, esq. Harefield, Lympstone, to Maria-Prat, 

randdau. of the late Rev. R. Prat, Vicar of 

xmouth.—The Rev, A. J. Thorpe, Vicar of 
Chippenham, third son of John Thorpe, esq. 
of Chippenham Park, Camb. to Julia, third 
dau. of the late Rev. John Bond, Rector of 
Freston, Suffolk. 

26. At Blankney, Henry P. Lowe, esq. of 
Bingham, Notts, to Louisa-Anne, pr tery Sng 
of the late W. Fane, esq. E. 1. Civil Service. 

28. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. George- 
Frederick, youngest son of Thomas Furnivall, 
esq. of Finchers, Little Missenden, Bucks, to 
Anne, eldest dau. of John W. Parker, of West 
Strand and Chester-street. 

29. At South Berstead, Sussex, the Rev. 
Charles Warren, Vicar of Over, Camb. to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Charles Warren, 
esq. of Midhurst.——At Norman-on-Trent, R. 
Howitt, esq. of Lincoln, to Augusta, only 
surviving dau. of the late C. Thesiger, esq. of 
Bloomsbury-sq. London.——At Millbrook, C. 
A. Balfour, R. Art. son of the late Col. Bal- 
four, to Charlotte, only dau. of J. O. C. Read 
esq. of Pen-y-Bryn, Montgomeryshire, and 
Laverton-house, Hants, and grand-dau. of 
Adm. Sir W. Lake, K.C.B.——At St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, Edward, third son of the late E. L. 
Mackmurdo, esq. of Clapton, to Anne, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. 'T. Jones, A.M. one of her 
Majesty’s Chaplains at Whitehall.——At Mary- 
lebone, Henry James Baillie, esq. M.P. for 
Inverness-shire, to the Hon. Philippa Sydney- 
Smythe, eldest dau. of Viscount Strangford, 
G.C.B.——At New Windsor, the Rev. R. E. 
Copleston, Rector of Barnes, to Anne-Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Thomas Sharpe, esq¢.—— 
At Husband’s Bosworth, Leic. the Rey. Chas, 
Bucknill, of Rugby, to Mary-Sophia, second 
dau, of Adm. Mason, of Wheeler Lodge. 

30. At St. Pancras New church, Edward 
Slaughter, esq. of Clifton, to Mary-Ann, eldest 
dau. of John Hensley, esq. of Tavistock sq. 
——At Stratford, Bow, James Anderson, esq, 
F.R.S.E., of Edinburgh, to Ann, youngest dau. 
of Robert Watt, esq. of Jamaica. 

31. The Rev. H. L. Oswell, M.A. third son 
of the late Rev. Thomas Oswell, Rector of 
Westbury, Salop, to Catherine, youngest dau. 
of Charles Murray, esq. of New Grove, near 
Petworth.——At Bathwick, J. C. Fussell, esq. 
of Warminster, son of H. A. Fussell, esq. of 
Stirford House, Corsley, to Helen-Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late William Webber, 
esy. of Trowbridge.——At Lewisham, William 
Hardy, second son of the late Major Hardy, 
R.A. to Eliza-Caroline-Seymour, youngest dau. 
of the late J. E. Lee, esq. of Bishop’s Waltham, 

At Hollingbourne, Kent, E. B. Faunce, 
esq. of Sharsted, to Mary-Dorothy, eldest dau. 
of B. D. Duppa, esq. of Hollingbourne House, 
——At St. Pancras, James Waiter FE. Ellis, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, M.A. to Emily, elder dau. of 
Thomas Crosby Treslove, one of Her Majesty’s 
Counsel.—At Marylebone church, Benjamin 
Whichcote, esq. eldest surviving son of the 
late Sir Thomas Whichcote, Bart. of Aswarb 
Hall, Linc. to Harriet, relict of the late W, 
Villiers Surtees, esq. of Rother House, Sussex, 
and Devonshire-place, 
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Lately. At Cambridge, R. Walters, esq. to 
Ann Grant, eldest dau. of the late P. Macgre- 
gor, Bart.——At Hedsor, E. H. Hussey, esq. 
of Galtrim, Meath, to the Hon. Frederica Maria- 
Louisa Irby, 4th dau. of Lord Boston.——At 
Huntingdon, R. Uphill, esq. of Chilcompton, 
one of the coroners for Somerset, to Isabella, 
dau. of J. Wilson, esy. of the former place. 
—At Chippenham, R. W. Mitcheson, second 
son of W. eed esq. of Limehouse, to 
Sarah, fifth dau. of the late J. Smith, esy. of 
Chippenham ; also William, third son of W. 
Mitcheson, esq. before named, to Arabella, 
sixth dau. of J. Smith, esq.—aAt St. Pancras, 
Peter Brunton, son of Col. P. Whannel, De- 

uty Military Auditor-Gen. Madras Army, to 
Siarie-Jane, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Blake, esq. grand niece to Sir Edmund Stan- 
ley, formerly Lord Chief Justice at Madras, 
and cousin to Sir Valentine Blake, Bart. 

Jan.1. At Christ church, eg seg J. 
W. Bateman, esq. of the Middle Temple, to 
Emma-Louisa-Rosa, only dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Blacker, C.B. Surveyor-Gen. of 
India. 

2. Atthe same church, John epee esq. 
Assistant Commissary-Gen. late of Barbadoes, 
to Mary, sister of Thomas Payne, esq. of Wey- 
bridge.——At Swanbourne, Bucks, the Rev. 
K. M. Pughe, B.A. eldest son of the late James 
Pughe, esq. R.N. of Shrewsbury, to Harriet, 
third dau. of the late W. L. Reay, esa. of Li- 
verpool. 

5. At Westbourne, Lear How, esq. of Wan- 
stead, to Emily-Ann, eldest dau. of Capt. B. 8. 
Bluett, K.H., R.N., of Prinstead, Sussex. 

At Calne, Wilts, the Rev. W. Barry, M.A. 
Rector of Blisworth, Northampt. to Frances- 
Amelia, second dau. of J. Finnis, esq. Chief 
Police Magistrate of the Island of Mauritius. 
—At St. George’s, Han.-sq. T. Turner, esq. 
M.D. of Curzon-st. to Dorothy, widow of the 
late P. Hacket, esy. M.D. Orchard-st. Port- 
man-sq.———-At Winchelsea, George Dawes, 
esq. solicitor, second son of Thomas Dawes, 
esq. of Camberwell, to Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Richard Stileman, esq. At Southampton, 
W. J. Richards, esq. to Jane Angell, dau. of 
Richard Eldridge, esq. one of the magistrates 
of Southampton. At Fawley,George Rooper, 
esq. son of the Rev. Thomas Rooper, Rector 
of Abbott’s Ripton, Huntingdon, to Mary- 
Frances, only dau. of the late W. P. W. Free- 
man, esq. of Fawley-court, Bucks.——At Put- 
ney, Hd. Lewis, esq. of Scole, Norfolk, young- 
est son of the late Rev. T. F. Lewis, esq. of 
Curry-Malet, Somerset, to Frances-Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late W. Ranson, esq¢.— 
At Harlington, Middlesex, J. P. Thom, esq. 
of the Hon. East India Company’s home ser- 
vice, to Emily-Barbara, fourth dau. of Capt. R. 
Langslow, Hatton-house, Middlesex. 

9. At St. Nicholas Acons, Lombard-st. B. 
Benton, esq. of Friday-st. to Charlotte, relict 
of the late Robert Dowson, esq. of Abchurch- 
jane.——At Barnstaple, John Blaxland, Capt. 
in the 47th Madras regt. to Ann Pyke, dau. of 
the late Thomas Salmon, esq. of Barnstaple. 

12, AtSkirbeck, Linc. Sir Alan Ed. Belling- 
ham, Bart. of Castle Bellingham, Ireland, to 
Elizabeth, only child of H. Clarke, esq. of 
West Skirbeck-house.——At Kilmarnock, An- 
drew Houston Young, esq. of Quebec, to Janet, 
second dau. of Thomas Greenshields, esq¢.— 
At Woolwich, George Harris Wallace, Lieut. 
16th regt. youngest son of Lieut.-col. Wallace, 
R.A. to Charlotte Beatrice, youngest dau. of 
the late G. N. Adams, esq. of Gloucester-pl. 
Portman-sq.——At Westminster, the Rev. J. B. 
Hildebrand, Rector of Saxby-with-Stapleford, 
co. Leic. to Frances-Mary, widow of the late 
Lieut. Prattent, R.N. and eldest dau. of the 
late Capt, D. Ross, R.N.————At Clarendon- 
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house, St. Helier’s, Richard, only son of 
Richard Torin, esq. of Englefield-green, Sur- 
rey, to Emelia-Isabel, youngest dau. of W. 
Fraser Tytler, esq. of Balnain, Inverness. 

13. At Twywell, R. P. Gunnell, esq. of Ox 
ford-sq. Hyde-park, to Frances, only dau. oi 
the Rey. W. oe. Rector of Twywell, 
Northamp.——At Melton, Suffolk, D.C. Mea- 
dows, esq. of Great Bealings, to Agnes, young- 
est dau. of John Wood, esq. of Melton.——At 
Otley, J. Bennett, esq. eldest son of the late J. 
Bennett, of Dimsdale, Staff. to Elizabeth-Mar- 
tha, youngest dau. of the late J. Smith, esq. of 
the Manor-house, Otley, co. York. 

14. At Costock, Notts, George Sewell, esq. 
of Dalston-rise, Middlesex, to Mary-Elizabeth, 
widow of W. Lowndes, esq. of Hassall-hall, 
Cheshire.———-At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
George Silvanus, second son of G. Snowden, 
esq. of Ramsgate, to Frances, dau. of the late 
Hugh Sandford Harrison, esq. of the East 
India House.——At Oxford, the Rev. H. J 
Dixon, esq. of Oxford, and Whittington-hall, 
Derb. to Lucy-Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
J.W. — Rector of St. Clement’s, Oxford. 
——At Plymouth, Cholmeley Edward Dering, 
esq. Lieut. 85th Inf. to Cecilia-Elizabeth- 
Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Richard Chad- 
wick, esq. of Treleigh, Cornwall.—aAt St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. the Rev. Archibald Ca- 
meron, Perp. Curate of Hurst, Berks, to Mary, 
— dau. of Leonard Currie, esq. of Stan- 

ake. 

15. At Tonbridge, George Campion Cour- 
thope, esq. of Whiligh, Sussex, to Anna, eldest 
dau. of John Deacon, esq. of Mabledon, Kent. 

16. At St. Pancras, George W. Graham, esq. 
to Emily-Elizabeth, eldest daughter; and 
Alexander Heath, esq. to Mary, youngest dau. 
of the late H. G. Beetson, esq. 

17. At Marylebone Church, William, eldest 
son of Archibald Little, esq. of Shabden-park, 
Surrey, to Emily-Ann, only child of the late 
James Bishop, esq. of York-terrace. 

18. At Preston, Tryon Wake Wrench, esq. 
of Arlington-st. London, to Mary Anne, only 
child of Mrs. Pasteur, Brighton. At St. 
Mary’s, Marylebone, George Wintour, Com. 
Wor. Coll. Oxon, to Harriet-Foxcroft, eldest 
daughter of Lieut. T. Renou, R.N.——At Wal- 
cot, Bath, Capt. F. A. Clarke, Madras Army, 
third son of the late Major-Gen. Sir W. H. 
Clarke, Bart. to Anne-Emily, dau. of Wil- 
loughby Bean, esq. late of the Coldstream 
Guards. 

19. The Rev. Robert Drummond to the 
Hon. Charlotte-Olivia-Elizabeth Strutt, dau. 
of Col. Strutt and the late Baroness Rayleigh. 
——At Charlton, Kent, Frederick Moor, esq. 
of the 2d, Queen’s Royals, to Margaret, only 
surviving dau. of the late Col. T. Wood, C.B. 
Bengal Eng.—aAt Cranley, Surrey, Robert 
R. Sutleffe, esq. of the Medical Est. Madras, 
to Eliza-Emma, third dau. of the Rev. R. B. 
Wolfe, Rector of Cranley.——At St. Mark’s, 
Kennington, Lieut. A. M‘Leod, R.N. to Ellen- 
Sarah-Elizabeth, second dau. of B. Alder, esq. 
Brixton.—_——-At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Luke-Reynolds, son of the late Charles Bar- 
trum, esq. to Caroline, dau. of Capt. T. Finley, 
of Hunter-st. 

20. At Streatham, Capt. John W. Reynolds, 
of Prince Albert’s Hussars, to Ellen, eldest 
dau. of Henry Harvey, esq. 

21. Richard Blagden, esg., Albemarle-st., 
to Emma, youngest dau. of the late John 
Ayling, esq. of Tillington, Sussex.——At St. 
Pancras, Comm. J. K. R. Webb, of H. M.’s 
ship Ocean, to Elizabeth, widow of Thomas 
Edis, esq. of Broad-st. Buildings.——At St. 
George’s, Han.-sq. George Eyre Brooks, esq. 
of Old Bond-st., to Mary-Hannah, youngest 
dau. and coheiress of the late Nich, Gerrans, 
esq. of East Cowes. 
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Sm Cuar.tes Turockmorton, Barr. 

Dec. 3. At Coughton Court, War- 
wickshire, in his 84th year, Sir Charles 
Throckmorton, the seventh Bart. of 
Coughton, co. Warwick (1642). 

He was born on the 2d Nov. 1775, the 
third son of George Throckmorton, esq. 
(who died in the lifetime of his father 
the fourth Baronet,) by Anna-Maria, 
only daughter of William P. Aston, esq. 
of Horton, co. Gloucester. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of 
his brother Sir Charles, July 27, 1826, 
being the third brother who had in turn 
inherited the dignity. 

In the 3lst year of his age he married 
Mary, the youngest daughter of Edmund 
Plowden, Esq. of Plowden-hall, in the 
county of Salop, by whom he had no 
issue. He is succeeded in his title and 
estates by his nephew, now Sir Robert 
Throckmorton. 

The following memoirs of Sir Charles 
Throckmorton, were first published in 
the Worcester Chronicle : 

‘¢ He received his education from the 
English Benedictines, at Dovai,in French 
Flanders, and completed his course of 
philosophy at the celebrated University 
there, before the great French revolution. 
By a record of the English Benedictine 
Seminary, it appears that his moral con- 
duct was held in estimation by his supe- 
riors. The worthy Baronet subsequently 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, and re- 
ceived his diploma as a physician. He 
has been heard to say with real good 
humour that he never received but one 
fee during his very limited practice. He 
was, we believe, the oldest graduate in 
the United Kingdom. During the peace 
of Amiens he went, as many of his coun- 
trymen did, to France, and was detained 
at Verdun, until the peace of 1813 re- 
stored him and his fellow detenus to their 
country. 

‘¢ Too much praise and commendation 
cannot be given to him as a landlord and 
a patriot. As a landlord, he invariably 
resided on his principal estate, dispensing 
blessings all around him. His farms 
were never, even in the most prosperous 
times of agriculture, too highly rented. 
Was a tenant in distress, or unable for a 
time to pay up, he experienced at the 
hands of bis landlord the extremity of 
indulgence—never had a tenant to com- 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XV, 


plain of anything like harsh or rigorous 
exactment. On his coming to his es- 
tates, many of the houses on the farms 
and the buildings attached were in a dila- 
pidated state; these he restored, thus 
giving comfortable homes to his tenants, 
and equally comfortable homesteads to 
their cattle. He presided as Chairman 
of the Alcester Union. As a patriot, he 
was liberal in his politics, more of an old 
Whig than anything else. During the 
excitement of the Reform Bill he took a 
very active part in the promotion of that 
measure; never, however, did he attempt 
to coerce his tenantry in their votes for 
that or any other public measure, leaving 
them to their own unbiassed inclinations 
and political views. Sir Charles con- 
fined his social circle to a few chosen 
friends, who ever spoke of him in the 
highest terms of affection, and as a true 
old English gentleman, His charities to 
those in distress were unbounded—those 
only in his intimate confidence were 
aware of their extent and liberality; 
never did he speak of them unnecessarily, 
or make a vain parade of them. By his 
immediate friends he was singularly be- 
loved, and was respected by every neigh- 
bour. The breath of calumny never 
assailed his private character. He was a 
zealous and practising Catholic, sincerely 
and devotedly attached to his religion. 

“« The generosity of Sir Charles to his 
nephews must not be omitted; their 
father died rather young, and, we believe, 
very poor. To his elder nephew, who 
lives at Buckland, he gave up the fine 
estate at that place. ‘To Mr. Nicholas 
Throckmorton, we have heard, he allow- 
ed 5002. per annum; and to a third 
nephew, Mr. Jervois Throckmorton, he 
was eminently liberal.” 

Sir Charles Throckmorton died rather 
suddenly, after only a single day’s indis- 
position. His body was deposited on 
Dec. 12, in the family vault in the parish 
church of Coughton, having been placed 
on the previous day in the centre of the 
family chapel, where a solemn mass, for 
the repose of the soul of the deceased, 
was celebrated by the Rev. Dr. Rock, 
Chaplain to the present Baronet, in the 
absence of the Rev. R. Davis through 
indispositien ; and the funeral service was 
duly performed, according to the solemn 
rites of the Roman Catholic se 
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Sin F. L. Brosse, Barr. 

July 5. At Perrin Castle, in his 39th 
year, the Rev. Sir Francis Lynch Blosse, 
the ninth Baronet, of Cuastle Carra, co. 
Mayo (1622). 

This representative of one of the oldest 
baronetcies of the kingdom of Ireland, 
was born in Aug. 1801, the eldest son 
of Sir Robert Lynch Blosse, the eighth 
Baronet, by his first wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Gorman, esq. of 
Carlow ; and he inherited the title at 
the decease of his father, in Jan. 1818, 
He was in holy orders. 

Sir Francis married in March 1824, 
the Hon. Elizabeth Plunket, eldest 
daughter of Lord Plunket, Lord High 
Chancellor of Ireland; and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue two 
sons: J. Sir Robert Lynch Blosse, who 
has succeeded to the title, born in Feb. 
1825; 2. William-Conyngham- Lynch, 
born in 1826. ‘The Hon, and Rev. 
Robert Plunket, youngest son of the 
Lord Chancellor, married in 1830 the 
eldest sister of Sir Francis. 


Str B. W. Burpert, Bart. 
Dec. 12. At Cheltenham, aged 70, 
Sir Bagenel William Burdett, the third 
Bart. of Dunmore, co. Carlow (1723) ; 
a magistrate for Gloucestershire. 


He was the eldest son of Sir William 
Vigors Burdett, the second Baronet, by 


Lady Henrietta, widow of Terence 
O'Louglan, esq, and daughter of William 
(O’Brien), third Earl of Inchiquin. He 
went to India as a cadet in the Bengal 
Military Service, in the year 1790. Early 
in 1792, he was appointed to an En- 
signcy in the 52nd Regiment, then serving 
in the Carnatic. In 1793, he was at the 
taking of Pondicherry, on the Coromandel 
coast, where the regiment had many 
officers killed and wounded. Jn 1796, he 
proceeded with the expedition ordered to 
obtain possession of the island of Ceylon. 
In 1798, the 52nd returned to England. 
Sir B. W. Burdett was, with other 
officers, left in charge of volunteers for 
regiments in the Bombay Presidency. 
After having discharged this duty, he 
and his comrades embarked on board the 
Princess Amelia, bound for England; 
but, after being four days out at sea, the 
vessel was discovered to be on fire; every 
exertion was made to extinguish the 
flames, without any favourable result. 
Sir B. W. Burdett was almost the last 
to leave the ship, and did not jump over- 
board till his hair was singed; then seizing 
a hen-coop, he committed himself to the 
waves ; he was scarcely clear of the ship 
before she blew up, After the explosion, 
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seeing a brother officer struggling in the 
water almost exhausted, Sir William gave 
him the hen-coop, and struck out to an 
oar floating at some distance from him, 
His companion was saved. After sup. 
porting himself in the water for upwards 
of four hours, he was one of the few 
survivors who was picked up by the 
boats of a vessel that had perceived the 
disaster from a distance, Sir William 
was again landed at Bombay, crossed over 
to Madras, and sailed a second time for 
England, and after being taken prisoner, 
and retaken by an English man of war, 
he arrived at Portsmouth, having lost 
every thing. 

In 1799, Sir William accompanied a 
force under Sir J. Pulteney engaged 
against Ferrol, on the coast of Portugal, 
where the 52nd lost a captain of grena- 
diers and some men. After this attack, 
the regiment went to Lisbon. From 
1800 to 1804, Sir William was employed 
on the staff of Sir John Moore and Sir 
John Hope (afterwards Lord Hope- 
town), by whom he was greatly esteemed 
as a friend and fellow soldier; he was 
also much beloved by his brother offi- 
cers. In 1804, he was promoted to a 
majority, exchanged into the 4Ist Re- 
giment, and sold out. For many years 
he held an official situation in Ireland. 
His loss will be much felt as a promoter 
of the public amusements of Cheltenham, 
and asa kind friend to the poor. As a 
party man he was friendly to the Whigs. 
As one of the magistrates of Gloucester- 
shire, he occasionally sat on the bench. 
He married March 7, 1800, Maria, 
daughter of the Rev. Henry James 
Reynett, D.D. by whom he has issue Sir 
William Hope Burdett, who has suc. 
ceeded to the title, and other children. 


Sir H. D. Sr. Paut, Barr. 

Lately. In Brook-street, Grosvenor- 
square, in his 65th year, Sir Horace David 
Cholwell St. Paul, of Ewart Park, co. 
Northumberland, Bart. a Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and a Colonel in 
the army. 

This gentleman was born the 6th of 
Jan, 1775, the eldest son of Horace St. 
Paul, esq. an officer of distinction in the 
Austrian service, who was created a 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire in 
1759 for his conduct in the seven years’ 
war; by Anne, only daughter of Henry 
Weston, of West Horsley Place, co. 
Surrey, esq. The family name was ori- 
ginally Paul, but the grandfather of the 
late Baronet obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1768, to authorise the alteration 
to Saint Paul. 
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Sir Horace entered the army as Lieu- 
tenant in Jan. 1794; was appointed to a 
Lieutenancy in the Ist Dragoon Guards 
six months after; became Captain 1798, 
Major, by brevet, 1802, Lieut.-Colonel 
1810, and in Dec. 1819 Colonel in the 
army. After being for many years on 
the half pay of the 5th Foot, he was 
allowed to retire, retaining his rank of 
Colonel. 

Sir Horace obtained the royal license 
to accept the title of Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, in 1812; and he was 
created a Baronet by patent, dated Nov. 
17th, 1813. He was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Bridport, at the general election 
of 1812, and rechosen in 1818 and 1820. 
He retired at the dissolution of 1826. 

Sir Horace married, in 1803, Anna- 
Maria, a natural daughter of John Vis- 
count Dudley and Ward, and by that lady, 
who died Jan. 26, 1837, he had issue one 
son, now Sir Horace St. Paul, late of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and one of the 
present Members for East Worcester- 
shire; and four daughters: 1. Anna- 
Maria Charlotte, married in 1833 the 
Rev. L. Shafte Orde, son of the late 
Lt.-Gen. Orde, of Weetwood hall; 2. 
Elizabeth- Catharine ; 3. Frances-Agnes; 
4, Jane-Isabella, who married Dr. Evans, 


of Galway, and died in 1835; and 3. 
Anne, 


Sir GeorceE Pocock, Barr. 

July 14. At Brussels, aged 75, Sir 
George Pocock, of Hart, co. Durham, 
Bart. F.R.S. uncle to Earl Poulett, the 
Countess of Darlington, &c. 

He was born on the 15th Oct. 1765, 
the only son of Rear-Adm. Sir George 
Pocock, K.B. M.P. for Plymouth, by 
Sophia-Pitt, youngest daughter of Adm. 
Francis George Drake. His only sister 
was Sophia Countess Poulett, mother of 
the present Earl, 

e was returned to Parliament for 
Bridgwater at the general election of 
1796, and rechosen in 1802, but not in 
1806. He was one of the Baronets cre- 
ated at the Coronation of George the 
Fourth, by patent dated July 27, 1821. 
In the following December he received a 
grant of supporters to his arms, viz. two 
sea-horses, each resting his exterior paw 
upon an anchor, being the same that were 
granted to the Baronet’s father, on his 
being nominated a Knight of the Bath. 

Sir George Pocock married, June 6, 
1791, Charlotte, second daughter of Ed- 
ward Long, esq. Judge Advocate of the 
Court of Admiralty in Jamaica ; and bad 
issue four sons and four daughters, viz. 
}. Sir John George Edward Pocock, 
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who has succeeded to the title, born in 
1792, and married in 1830 Augusta-Eli- 
nor, elder daughter of the late Hon, 
T. W. Coventry, and has issue; 2. Ed. 
ward Osborne Pocock, R.N. who died 
at sea in 1813; 3. Mary-Anne-Sophia ; 
4. Charlotte - Elizabeth-Catharine; 5. 
Augustus Pocock, esq. who married in 
1825 Julia Catharine, ay, ad daughter 
of the late Hon. T. W. Coventry, but 
she died in the following year, leaving a 
son, George; 6. Robert-Temple; 7. 
Charles-Samuel ; 8. Henry-Charles; 9. 
Sophia- Louisa- Henrietta, married in 1833 
to Lloyd Vaughan Watkins, of Pennoyre, 
esq. M.P. for Brecknock; and 10. Emma, 
married in 1831 to Sir Francis Charles 
Knowles, Bart. 

Masor-Gen. Wittram Hutt, C.B. 

Nov. 9. In Norfolk-street, Park-lane, 
Major-General William Hull, C.B. of 
the Hon. East India Company's Bombay 
service, 

This officer went first to India in 1798 ; 
and was, very shortly after his arrival, 
actively employed with his corps in the 
war with ‘Tippoo Sultaun. He served 
as a subaltern in the battle of See- 
daseer, on the 6th of March, 1799, 
and on that occasion was_ specially 
thanked by Col. Hartley (who com- 
manded in the field) for his conduct, 
after the captain of his company (Thom- 
son) had fallen in that action, He was 
also present and actively engaged with the 
Bombay army in the siege and reduction 
of Seringapatam that followed ; and after 
the conclusion of the war with Tippoo, 
his corps formed a part of the force (1801) 
under Col. the Hon. A. Wellesley, now 
Duke of Wellington, then employed to 
suppress the rebellion raised by Doondiah 
Wang. During this service he received 
a severe contusion when leading a storm 
of the fort of Sershingy ; and for his con- 
duct on that occasion was publicly thanked 
by his commanding officer, Brigadier- 
Gen. Capper. After the service was 
over, his corps was employed with the 
force under Col. Stephenson, sent to re- 
duce to obedience the disaffected in the 
province of Wynaad; and he was se- 
lected to fill the situation of major of bri- 
gade by Colonel Spry, of her Majesty's 
77th regiment, then commanding a bri- 
gade: he remained in this confidential 
situation until all the objects of the ser-~ 
vice had been attained. After this he 
was actively employed in the jungle war- 
fare in Malabar and Wynaad; subse- 
quently accompanied bis regiment to Gu 
zerat, aud socn after its arrival there was 
employed with it in the field during the 
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Mabratta war of 1804-5, His corps (the 
Ist battalion 4th reg. N.I.) was afterwards 
sent into the Deckan, to form a part of 
Poonah subsidiary force, under Col. Wal- 
lace ; and he was employed in the pursuit 
and capture of the predatory chief Bhun- 
gush Khan, and on that occasion was 
again thanked for his conduct and ser- 
vices. 

He continued in command of his regi- 
ment on field service in the Deckan until 
1811, when it proceeded again to Guzerat ; 
and he was detached shortly after with a 
force under his command to reduce the 
fort of Burwallah (seized by a rebel chief), 
and which was effected after a battery had 
been opened. For his conduct on this 
occasion he received the thanks of his 
Government, and of Col. Lloyd, of her 
Majesty's 17th Light Dragoons, then in 
command of the troops in the Kairah di- 
vision, From this period until 1812 he 
continued to command the Ist battalion, 
4th regiment, having then uninterrupted- 
Jy served in it for thirteen successive years, 
in nearly every field service during that 
period. He was next selected for and 
appointed deputy quartermaster-general 
of the Bombay army; buta field force 
having shortly afterwards been formed, 
under Major Gen.-Holmes, to protect the 
province of Guzerat, he volunteered his 
services to accompany it, and was active- 
ly engaged with it so long as the force in 
question remained in the field. Upon 
his return to the Bombay Presidency, he 
was, in the absence of the quartermaster- 
general of the army, selected to act for 
him ; and upon that officer’s return to his 
duty his services were called for to pre- 
side over the department of the commis- 
sary-general with the force under Major- 
Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, during the whole 
ofthe Mahratta war of 1817. The pub- 
lic records show the estimation in which 
his services were held in this department, 
and they merited and received the highest 
marks of approbation both from Sir 
Lionel Smith and the Bombay and Home 
Governments. He had now actually 
served a period of twenty-four years in 
India, and the effect upon his constitu- 
tion demanded his return to England ; 
and when he quitted Indiaa general order 
was published by Government, that bears 
ample testimony to his valuable and me- 
ritorious services. 

He possessed the soundest judgment, 
was always most kind and considerate to 
those under his command, and distin- 
guished by an ardent desire to uphold the 
interest and welfare of the native army and 
the service to which he belonged. A 
sense of the value of his public services 
attracted the notice of his sovereign, who 
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was pleased to confer upon him the dis- 
tinction of a Companion of the Bath; and 
subsequently he succeeded to the rank 
of Major-General. The effects of long 


service in India on his constitution had 
been for some time apparent. 


Cot. OcLanper, C.B. 

June 22. On the coast of China, on 
board one of the ships fitting out. for the 
expedition to Chusan, Col. Henry Oglan- 
der, C.B. of her Majesty’s 26th reg. of 
foot (Camerons). 

Colonel Oglander entered the service 
in Aug. 1806, as Ensign in the 43d re- 
giment. In that distinguished corps he 
served in the expeditions to Copenhagen 
and Walcheren, and through the Penin- 
sular war, and was repeatedly and severely 
wounded in several actions. At the as- 
sault of Badajoz he lost his left arm from 
the shoulder; at the assault of St. Sebas- 
tian he lost part of the right hand; and 
he was, in other actions, severe] y wounded 
in the body. In 1815 he was promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
in 1817 he succeeded to the command of 
the 26th or Cameronian Regiment (then 
at Gibraltar), a corps which he brought 
into the highest state of discipline. He 
was the first officer who exploded corpo- 
ral punishment in his corps, and proved 
that a high state of discipline could be at- 
tained in the British army without having 
recourse to that degrading punishment. 
He was also the first who attempted to 
establish savings banks in the army, and 
to induce the soldier to lay by, for future 
contingency, what would otherwise have 
been spent in riot and profligacy, In this 
he was eminently successful, and his ex- 
ample was followed by several other corps 
of the army. His surveillance over the 
moral character of the young officers of 
his regiment was unceasingly kind and 
paternal. His charities, both to the fa- 
milies of the soldiers and to any object of 
distress that came under his observation, 
were extensive, and absorbed the greater 
part of a considerable income, derived 
from an independent private fortune, a 
liberal pension for his wounds, and the 
emoluments of his rank. His liberal cha- 
rities must still be remembered in many 
places in the south of Ireland, where he 
was quartered during the calamitous years 
1822-23; when the poor of that part of 
Ireland were suffering under great priva- 
tions. When the Cameronians received 
orders to hold themselves in readiness to 
embark from Bengal, on the expedition 
to China, Colonel Oglander was waiting 
an opportunity to return to Europe, for 
the restoration of his health, which was 
much impaired by the effects of the cli- 
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mate. He insisted on embarking with 
his corps, and he commanded a brigade; 
but his constitution, which had been shat- 
tered by wounds and service in the field, 
gave way, and he gradually sank under 
the debilitating effects of the climate, and 
died on board the Rakhamany troop-ship, 
on the 22d of June. The effects of his 
moral discipline of his corps are to be ub- 
served in the conduct of the Cameronians, 
on their taking possession of Ting-hae- 
heen ; as it does not appear that the sol- 
diers of that corps are at all implicated in 
the excesses and intemperance of the other 
European regiments. His remains were 
embalmed for interment at Buffalo Island. 


Osrrvary.—Rear-Adm. 


Rean-ApM. TINLING, 

Nov. 27. At Southampton, aged 76, 
Charles Tinling, esq. Rear-Admiral of 
the Red. 

This gallant officer entered the navy in 
1778, on board the Porcupine, Capt. the 
late Adm. Sir Charles Knowles, and was 
midshipman in that ship at the time she 
fought her gallant action with two Spa- 
nish frigates in 1780. He afterwards 
commanded a gun-bvuat in the memorable 
siege of Gibraltar, serving with the marine 
brigade on shore, a Spanish line of battle 
ship being driven on shore and taken pos- 
session of, At the time of his death Rear- 
Admiral Tinling was the only surviving 
naval officer who served the whole of that 
memorable siege. Shortly after that ce- 
lebrated event, the San Miguel, a Spanish 
two-decker, was driven under the walls of 
Gibraltar, and captured by the garrison. 
This ship being commissioned by Sir 
C. Knowles, Mr. Tinling served in her 
till the conclusion of the war. 

After his return to England he served 
in different ships commanded by the first 
officers of the day. He was a lieutenant 
in the Orion in Lord Howe’s action in 
the year 1794; and in the Queen in Lord 
Bridport’s, the following year; and he 
was made Commander in 1797, and ac- 
tively employed in the North Sea and 
West Indies in 1801, including the expe- 
dition tothe Helder, He was made post 
in 1801, and commanded the Dictator of 
64 guns in the English Channel, from 
Noy. 1803 to the following April. 

Carrain Horne, R.N. 

Nov. 30. At Peterhead, aged 95, re- 
tired Commander David Horrie, R.N. 

Capt. Horrie went to sea ata very early 
age, and was impressed into the service 
soon after the commencement of the re- 
volutionary war, and was in the Sandwich, 
the flag-ship of the Nore, when the mu-« 
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tiny broke out. He was well acquainted 
with the notorious Parker, and other ring- 
leaders in that unfortunate affair; and 
before it was quelled was drafted into the 
Inflexible, one of the worst ships in the 
fleet. He took an active part in endea. 
vouring to bring the crew back to their 
duty, so much so, that the yard-ropes were 
rove for the purpose of hanging him and 
others who supported him. The well. 
disposed part of the crew being desirous 
of returning to their duty, the hands were 
turned up, and while the mutineers were 
strongly urging them to remain firm, 
young Horrie (then a smart topman) 
jumped upon the capstan (for the Inflex- 
ible, having beena troop or store ship, had 
her capstan on the quarter deck), harangued 
the crew, and called upon all who would 
support their officers to pass over to the 
starboard side. A rush was made by all 
but 20 or 30, who were too deeply com. 
mitted to expect mercy, and the ship was 
placed in the charge of her officers. The 
mutineers very deliberately put their 
clothes into the barge, which was laying 
alongside, and pulled off, no one taking 
the least notice of them, and were never 
heard of more. 

The Captain immediately placed Hor- 
rie on the quarter-deck, and afterwards 
took him with him in the Hannibal, in 
which he was present at the action off 
Algesiras and taken prisoner, the ship 
having grounded. He afterwards served 
with Sir James Saumarez, and was made 
Lieutenant in 1800. 

On the breaking out of the war, after 
the short peace of Amiens, he served 
many years as First Lieutenant of a sloop 
of war in the North Sea, and was actively 
engaged in most of the transactions of 
moment that occurred in that quarter, 
until the peace, when he took the com. 
mand of a merchant vessel. For the last 
ten or twelve years he resided in his nae 
tive place, much respected by all classes 
of his fellow-townsmen. No man was 
more ready to contribute to every useful 
and charitable purpose. He was carried 
to the grave covered with the flag under 
which he had so long served and gallantly 
fought, regretted and esteemed by every 
one who knew him. 


Tue Cuevacier DE Lawrence. 

Sept. 26. In Regent-street, aged 67, 
James Lawrence, esq. who as a Knight 
of Malta, sometimes styled himself Sir 
James Lawrence, and on the continent, 
where he principally resided, the Cheya- 
lier de Lawrence. 

Mr. Lawrence was the eldest son of 
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Richard James Lawrence, esq.of Fairfield, 
in Jamaica, by Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Hall, esq. of Kirkpatrick and Worcester 
in the same island, descended from the 
Halls of Worcestershire. His father was 
the great-grandson of John Lawrence, 
who settled in Jamaica in 1676, a younger 
son of Henry Lawrence of St. Ives, co. 
Huntingdon, a Lord of Oliver Cromwell’s 
Other House, and President of the Coun- 
cil of State. Ata still earlier period the 
family was seated at Ashton Hall, in 
Lancashire. (See some historical me- 
morials of the family, communicated by 
the gentleman here commemorated, in 
the Gent. Mag. for July, 1815, and 
August 1829.) 

he Chevalier was educated first at 
Eton, and completed his studies in Ger- 
many. At an early age he commenced 
the career of authorship, by the publica- 
tion of 

The Bosom Friend, a poem in the 
manner of the Rape of the Lock, 1791, 
8vo. 

The Etonian out of Bounds ; or Poetry 
and Prose. In two volumes, consisting 
of Essays, Fables, Satires, Epigrams, 
Songs, &c. 

An Essay on the Nair system of Gal- 
lantry and Inheritance, written in Ger- 
many and published at Weimar, in 1793. 

The Virgin of the Sun, translated 
from Kotzebue, 1799, 8vo. 

Love, an Allegory, in German, Ber- 
lin, 1801, and in English, 1802. 

The Empire of the Nairs, or the Rights 
of Woman: an Utopian Romance, pub- 
lished in German at Berlin 1801, and in 
English at London 1811, 4 vols, 12mo.; 
and also in French. 

In 1803 he was; with his father, de- 
tained a prisoner in France; but after 
some time, when confined in separate 
prisons, they both effected their escapes, 
as is related in a memoir which the son 
wrote of his father, (who died in 1830 in 
his 85th year,) in the Gent. Magazine, 
vol. C.ii. 472. The Chevalier afterwards 
published, “ The Englishman at Verdun, 
or the Prisoner of Peace, a drama in five 
acts, 1813,” Svo.; and also ‘‘ The Pic- 
ture of Verdun, or the English detained 
in France.” 2 vols. He was the author 
of an article in the Pamphleteer on Dra- 
matic Emancipation. 

The Chevalier Lawrence was not 
merely an ingenious moral philosopher 
and a neat and fanciful minor poet, but 
a zealous inquirer into historical truth, 
and particularly into genealogy. His 
most curious and most useful work re- 
mains to be mentioned. It is intitled, 
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try, or the Political Ranks and Digni- 
ties of the British Empire, compared 
with those on the Continent; for the use 
of Foreigners in Great Britain, and of 
Britons abroad ; particularly of those who 
desire to be presented at Foreign Courts, 
to accept Foreign Military Service, to be 
invested with Foreign Titles, to be ad- 
mitted into Foreign Orders, to purchase 
Foreign property, or to intermarry with 
Foreigners.” he first edition of this 
work was published in London in 1824; 
the second was printed at Paris, and 
published in 1827; it has since been re- 
printed by Galignani at Paris; and a 
fourth edition, enlarged, was cempleted 
by the author in London shortly before 
his death. (See it reviewed in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, vol. XCIV. ii. 63, 
and vol. XC VII, ii. 545.) 

The Chevalier was unmarried. He 
had four brothers : George Lawrence, esq. 
of Cowsfield, Wilts; Charles Lawrence, 
esq. of Mossley hall, co. Lancaster, who 
has three sons; Henry Lawrence, esq. 
Counsellor at law; and Frederick Au- 
gustus Lawrence, esq. a Gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber; the last of whom died 
at Carlsbad a few days before him (see 
our December number, p. 676). His body 
was interred on the 29th of October in 
the burial-ground of St. John’s Wood 
Chapel. 


Joun Wuisuaw, Esa. M.A. 


Dec. 21. In Wilton-crescent, John 
Whishaw, esq. M.A., F.R.S., Senior 
Bencher of the Honourable Society of 
Gray’s Inn. 

r. Whishaw was the elder son of the 
late Hugh Whishaw, esq. of Chester, in 
which city he was born about the year 
1764. He received the first part of his 
education at the Free Grammar School 
at Macclesfield, whence in due time he 
removed to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as B.A. in 1788, and 
M.A. in 1792. Here he distinguished 
himself for his classical attainments, and 
in 1789 and also in the following year, 
obtained one of the Members’ prizes, four 
of which are given annually to two senior 
and two middle Bachelors of Arts, who 
shall compose the best dissertations in 
Latin prose. The subject of the prize 
dissertation in question for the latter year 
was, “ Whether the French Revolution 
was likely to prove advantageous or in- 
jurious to this country,’ and the prize 
was given to a dissertation written to 
prove that it would be advantageous to us. 

Being intended for the Bar, he was 
admitted as a student of Gray’s Inn in 
Oct. 1789, and was called to the degree 
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of Barrister-at-law by that Society on 
the 27th June 1794. Soon after this he 
commenced practising in the Court of 
Chancery, where the diligence with which 
he had studied the principles and practice 
of Equity, the extensive and varied charac- 
ter of his general information, and the 
ability he evinced as an advocate, fre- 
quently called forth the encomiums of the 
late Lord Eldon; and, as his increasing 
business proved, were followed by a suc- 
cess which acquirements such as his but 
rately failto command. Being, however, in- 
dependent in his circumstances, and pre- 
ferring the pursuit of literature and poli- 
ties to the legal profession, he availed 
himself of an offer made to him by his 
friend the Marquess of Lansdowne, then 
Lord Henry Petty, soon after the acces- 
sion of the Whigs to office in 1806, of a 
Commissionership for auditing the public 
accounts, and was accordingly appointed 
to the office in the October of that year. 
The duties attached to it he continued to 
fill with credit to himself, and advantage 
to the public service, for a period of near- 
ly thirty years, when the partial failure of 
his eyesight, and other increasing infir- 
mities, induced him, at the latter end of 
1835, to resign; and thereupon, as in 
other similar cases, a pension was granted 
to him proportioned to his official salary 
and the length of his services. 

At the request of the African Insti- 
tution, of which he was a director, Mr. 
Whishaw edited, ‘‘ The Journal of a 
Mission to the Interior of Africa in the 
year 1805 by Mungo Park ; together with 
other documents, official and private, re- 
lative to the same expedition ; to which 
is prefixed an account of the life of Mr. 
Park.” This work, which was published 
in 1815, was most ably executed, and re- 
ceived the high commendations of all par- 
ties, including the leading reviews of the 
day. Thus we are told by the Edin- 
burgh (vol. 24) that, “from the manner 
in which the office of editor has been per- 
formed, it could not have been entrusted to 
better hands, whether for diligence, accu- 
racy, or ability ;” while the Quarterly (vol. 
13) informs us that, “the life of the unfor- 
tunate traveller is written with good taste, 
feeling, and judgment ;” and, in a subse- 
quent volume (17) of the latter periodical, 
in referring to Mungo Park, we find it 
stated, that ‘‘to tne classical pen of Mr. 
Whishaw we are indebted for all that has 
appeared of the personal history of this 
interesting and celebrated traveller.” 

About the same time with the above 
work, and from the same pen, appeared 
& memoir of the late Smithson Tennant, 
esq. F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Cambridge, This me- 
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moir would seem to have been equally 
distinguished for the elegance of its style, 
and the ability and accuracy with which 
it was written, aS the one just noticed. 
The best testimony, however, to the value 
of these two memoirs is afforded us by 
the recent publication of the letters of that 
accomplished nobleman, the late Lord 
Dudley, to the Bishop of Llandaff. Ina 
letter, dated Jan. 1816, he speaks of 
them as follows : “Just after I got te town, 
Whishaw sent me two biographical me- 
moirs, one on Mungo Park, and the other 
on Tennant. Get a sight of them if 
youcan. They are both extremely well 
done. You are likely to have already seen 
that on Park: if you have not, you will 
read it with great pleasure.” 

The above-mentioned are the only ac- 
knowledged literary productions of Mr. 
Whishaw ; but it is well known among 
his acquaintances that he contributed 
much to the merit and value of various 
pamphlets, which were at different times 
published by his noble friends Lords Hol. 
land and King, and others. 

The mind of Mr. Whishaw was one 
of no ordinary kind, and such was the 
extent of his learning, the soundness of 
his judgment, and the accuracy and en- 
lightened character of his views upon 
most subjects, that his society was 
eagerly sought after by many of the most 
distinguished men of his time, and par- 
ticularly by those composing the Whig 
party, to whose principles he was through- 
out life warmly and zealously attached. 
His reading was extensive and varied, 
and his well-stored and vigorous memory 
gave him a facility for appositely illustra. 
ting his conversation, which few have the 
good fortune to possess, and which could 
not fail, therefore, to render him a most 
agreeable and instructive companion. 
Under these circumstances, it is not a 
matter of surprise, that we find his name 
amongst the distinguished frequenters of 
the mansicns of Lords Holland and 
Lansdowne, nor that among those whom 
he had the pleasure and privilege of 
calling his friends, the names of Mackin- 
tosh, Romilly, Porson, Parr, Malthus, 
Payne Knight, Ricardo, Pond, Hallam, 
Rogers, Smyth, Brougham, Abinger, 
Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, and Maltby, 
stand pre-eminently conspicuous. The 
high opinion entertained of him by Sir 
James Mackintosh, is shown by a letter, 
which is printed in the first volume of 
the Memoirs of his life, by his son, and 
which commences as follows :— 

‘‘My dear Whishaw, After reperusing 
such a rational account as yours, of the 
difficulties which attended the late ad. 
ministration, I feel excessively the w an 
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of an equally clear statement of the causes 
and circumstances of their fall. I scarcely 
think it possible that we can now differ 
materially on any political matter. To 
every part of your letter, Iassent entirely.” 
This letter was addressed from Bombay, 
and is dated 20th February, 1808. It will 
be observed, that it refers to the breaking 
up of the Whig Administration of 
1806-7. But it is from his connexion 
with the late Sir Samuel Romilly, that 
Mr. Whishaw was chiefly known to the 
public. ‘The ties of friendship which 
existed between them were long and 


intimate, and remained unbroken till the | 


lamented death of the former deprived 
this country of the distinguished talents 
and unwearied exertions of one of the 
most single-minded and truly great and 
excellent men that ever adorned its 
annals. Such indeed was the estimation 
in which Sir Samuel held the talents and 
judgment of his friend, that by a codicil 
to his will, after stating ‘that he had for 
some time past employed what leisure 
he had in preparing materials for a work 
on Criminal Law, and had written some 
observations, and collected facts ‘upon 
different heads which would enter into 
such a work ;’ and further, ‘ that what he 
had written was not by any means in a 
state fit for publication; but he should 
be glad, if some friend of his would look 
over it; and if he thought that there were 
any extracts or detached parts of it, 
which it might be useful to publish, 
either as furnishing good observations, 
or affording hints which might be 
serviceable to others who might treat 
on the subject, that so much of them 
should be printed with his name. That 
such a publication might be injurious to 
his reputation as an author or a lawyer, 
he was quite indifferent about; if it 
could be in any way useful, that was all 
he desired.’ He continued, that, ‘if his 
friend Mr. Whishaw would look over 
the papers with that view, and decide 
what should be done with respect to 
them, he should be highly gratified ; they 
could not possibly be in better hands.’ 
With reference to these directions, it is 
only necessary to observe here, that Mr. 
Whishaw carefully examined the papers 
in question, and on full consideration 
was of opinion that, under all the cireum- 
stances of the case, the publication of 
them was no longer a matter of impor- 
tance, and unless accompanied or preceded 
by a more general publication, was, on 
the whole, not advisable. Sir Samuel 
also appointed Mr. Whishaw guardian of 
his children and executor of his will, 
thereby affording further proof of the high 
o—- ha entertained of him, Mr. 
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Whishaw’s friends can bear ample testi- 
mony to the fidelity with which he 
performed the duties of the former 
office; and the especial objects of that 
appointment have gratefully acknowledged 
such to have been the case in their 
preface to the recently published and 
very interesting Memoirs of Sir Samuel, 
in which they state, that, ‘as far as it 
was possible for any one to do so, the 
friend to whom he had entrusted the 
care of his children, has supplied to them 
the place of their father.’ 

Mr. Whishaw was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal =. on the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1815, and a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries on the Sth of February, 
1824; the latter society, however, he 
quitted early in 1836. He was also for 
some time a fellow of the Geological 
and other scientific societies, and a 
member of the University and Athe- 
neum Clubs. He was likewise one of 
the council of the London University 
for the first tew years of its establish- 
ment, and a member of the committee 
of the ‘Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,” from its found. 
ation to the time of his death. 

S. W. Swest, Esa. 

Nov. 2. In Dorset-square, aged 65, 
Samuel White Sweet, esq. solicitor. 

Mr. Sweet was born on the 10th of Jan. 
1775, at Elson, in the parish of Alverstoke, 
in Hampshire, and received the first ele- 
ments of education from Mr. Leslie of 
Gosport. At a very carly age he sus- 
tained the loss of his father, a respectable 
agriculturist, whose premature death left 
the widow and orphan in straightened cir- 
cumstances. He was encouraged by his 
worthy schoolmaster, and other friends, 
who had witnessed his early industry, ta- 
lents, and integrity, to proceed, at the ten- 
der age of eleven, to London, with strong 
recommendations to Mr. Blandford, a 
solicitor, in the Temple, who immediatel 
engaged him as a clerk, and was so mane | 
struck, during the next three years, with 
his extraordinary capacity and steady con- 
duct, that he took him gratuitously, under 
articles, at the age of fourteen. Being 
often shut up alone, for many hours, in 
chambers, he explored his master’s library ; 
and, having previously obtained, by copy- 
ing precedents, a superficial acquaintance 
with many law terms, he found those 
terms, to his great delight, fully explained 
and illustrated in Bacon’s Abridgment, 
which it became his favourite occupation, 
at every leisure moment, to peruse. In 
a short time, he ventured to lay before his 
master references to Bacon, whenever a 
case occurred in the office which required 
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elucidation; and the approval which this 
mode of proceeding elicited from Mr. 
Blandford, encouraged him to pursue bis 
solitary studies with fresh ardour. At 
times, when he was released from the 
drudgery of the office, he went, with a 
friend, :* way of recreation, to the ses- 
sions at the Old Bailey, where the late 
Sir W. Garrow was then in the height of 
practice as counsel. The acuteness which 
that distinguished advocate displayed in 
the cross-examination of witnesses, was 
of a nature peculiarly calculated to, strike’ 
a mind like young Sweet’s, He returned 
often to the sessions-bouse, to hear and 
reflect on this ingenious exercise of intel- 
lect ; until he at length impressed his own 
mind with a like habit of close investiga- 
tion, which, in after life, became of ines. 
timable value to him, in searching out the 
truth of intricate cases, by a preparatory 
cross-examination of his own witnesses. 
Even in his clerkship, he became con- 
spicuous for judicious energy, in a matter 
of public import. The minister of the 


day having given notice of an intention to 
impose a tax of 1007. on the admission of 
attorneys, Sweet joined with some others 
in representing the hardship which such a 
measure would inflict on the clerks already 
articled. A committee was appointed, and 
three of its members (of whom Sweet was 


one), were sent as a deputation to the 
barristers then in Parliament, to solicit 
their assistance in opposing the injurious 
measure. The application was success- 
ful; and the minister was induced to mo- 
dify his plan, by laying the tax on the ar- 
ticles of future clerks. A further bene- 
fit accrued tv Sweet from this occurrence, 
The committee became the nucleus of a 
society for discussing legal questions, in 
which he took a leading part, and thus ac- 
quired a ready habit of looking up cases 
bearing on the point at issue, and of deli- 
vering his opinions orally with prompti- 
tude and precision. 

His great quickness, diligence, and 
zeal, and the manifest indications which 
he displayed of a powerful intellect, and 
of sound moral principles, could not es- 
cape the notice of those gentlemen of long 
standing in the profession, on whom he 
had occasion to wait, in his master’s busi- 
ness. ‘Two years before his clerkship ex- 
pired, an offer was made to him, by one 
of these gentlemen, of a highly confiden- 
tial situation, in the management of a 
distinguished nobleman’s affairs, With 
the candour which always governed his 
conduct he instantly communicated the 
affair to Mr. Blandford, and besought his 
advice, as to its acceptance or refusal. 
The latter took time to deliberate ; and, 
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eventually, gave him the option of either 
placing himself thus in the road to pre- 
ferment {in which case Mr. Blandford 
liberally offered to give up the remainder 
of his services as clerk), or else of serving 
out his time,and then entering immediately 
into partnership, in the office where he 
was. Personal attachment to his mas- 
ter made him embrace, without hesitation, 
the latter alternative; and, accordingly, 
he was admitted on the roll of attorneys 
in 1797, and immediately became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Blandford and Sweet. 

Thus launched into business he ra- 
pidly extended the sphere of the concern 
in which he had engaged. The connec. 
tions of Mr. Blandford had been chiefly 
in the way of agency; but, Mr. Sweet’s 
natural acuteness soon taught him, that, 
in so vast an emporium as London, com- 
mercial cases, (though at that time less 
studied than they deserved,) were of daily 
increasing interest and importance, and 
extended most widely their ramifications 
and connections. To mercantile law, 
therefore, he devoted his most serious at- 
tention, and soon became known to seve- 
ral leading men in the city, for his inti- 
mate acquaintance with its principles. 
The consequence was a gradual increase 
of Blandford and Sweet’s business in that 
line, until, at the end of seven years, that 
firm was dissolved, by mutual consent, 
and with feelings of entire regard and 
friendship on both sides. 

Mr. Sweet’s first chambers, as standing 
alone, were in King’s Bench Walk. 
After a time, he took some offices in 
Trump-street in the city; but, about the 
year 1811, he removed to the spacious 
chambers in Basinghall-street, still occu- 
pied by his surviving associates. As his 
business increased, he, in 1810, took, as 
a partner, the late Mr. Charles Scott 
Stokes, and in 1818, Mr. George Carr, 
the former of whom had previously been 
articled to himself. Mr. Stokes retired 
from the firm, on account of ill hea]th, in 
1830; and Mr. Carr, from a similar cause, 
withdrew, in 1833, to Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
Other changes subsequently took place in 
the firm; which, at the period of Mr, 
Sweet's death, comprised, besides his own 
name, those of Messrs. Sutton, Ewens, 
and Ommanney. 

A prominent feature, in the business 
of these successive firms, was the prose- 
cution of Commissions of Bankruptcy, in 
which Mr. Sweet, from an early period, 
became greatly distinguished; even in 
comparison with the present Solicitor 
General, who, before he went to the bar, 
devoted much of his great abilities to that 
line of practice. The ees ae in 
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which Mr. Sweet conducted cases of this 
kind, often called forth expressions of ad- 
miration from the leading gentlemen at 
the Equity Bar, particularly from the 
late Mr. John Bell and Mr. Basil Mon- 
tagu, both of whom, on various occasions, 
publicly declared their high estimation of 
his talents. 

The deep and conscientious feeling of 
professional responsibility, acting on a 
temperament naturally zealous and ener- 
getic in the highest degree, urged him to 
exertions greater, perhaps, than any bo- 
dily strength could long bear with impu- 
nity. He allowed himself scarcely suffi- 
cient time for refreshment, and far too 
little for repose. Master of his business, 
in all its departments, and engaged in the 
heaviest and most responsible matters, he 
willingly devoted his personal attention to 
them in all their complexities. He was to 
be seen actively engaged in court—in 
consultations—before commissioners—in 
weighty arbitrations,— and at public meet- 
ings. Every moment was occupied. 
Laden with papers, he applied every 
interval to their consideration, or to 
writing on them observations, suggestions, 
letters, or instructions. He superintend.. 


ed the operations of numerous clerks ; 
and the arrangements, which he made for 
this purpose were particularly excellent ; 


the duty of every person in his office was 
well defined, and the whole system of 
their employment skilfully combined and 
methodised. 

Although we have spoken of bank- 
ruptey business as that in which Mr. 
Sweet's remarkable powers of mind were 
peculiarly effective ; it is not to be sup- 
posed, that he did not evince great ability 
in the professional direction of other 
concerns, of very various kinds. Some 
few we shall briefly notice, in which his 
exertions, either as an individual, or in 
conjunction with his partners, were con- 
fessedly of inestimable importance to the 
parties interested. He was solicitor to 
the Waterloo Bridge Company, and a 
very influential member of that body. 
It was on his motion, that the late 
celebrated Mr. John Rennie was ap- 
pointed the engineer,—an appointment 
which eventually led to the engagement 
of the same gentleman, in a like capacity, 
on the Southwark Bridge. It was also 
by Mr. Sweet’s judicious suggestion of 
a plan for granting annuities, that the 
money necessary for completing the con- 
struction was raised without difticulty. 
He was also solicitor of the ‘Thames 
Tunnel, and he was mainly instrumental 
in establishing it, as well as in aiding it to 
surmount the numerous obstacles which 
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it has had to encounter, From 1817 to 
1826, he ably conducted the professional 
business of the New Times, a metro- 
politan daily paper, which was deeply 
involved in the political contests of a 
period more than ordinarily agitated by 
party spirit. He was, for many rE 
and down to the time of his death, 
solicitor to the Chartered Gas Company, 
and (we believe) to some other companies 
of a like nature. The Brighton Railway 
is another great work, which commenced 
with, and under his personal guidance ; 
but after three months’ close attention 
to it, the impaired state of his health 
compelled him to leave to one of his 
partners the task (which has been happily 
effected) of overcoming the difficulties 
inseparable from such an undertaking. 
Finally, we should not omit to notice, 
that he was professionally consulted on 
the various important and delicate 
questions involving the interests of the 
Island of Jamaica, which were agitated 
either in Parliament, or before the Privy 
Council. 

These instances may suffice to show 
the versatility, as well as the acuteness of 
Mr. Sweet’s mind. In another point of 
view his professional character merits at- 
tention. It fell to his lot to contribute to 
the legal education of no less than seventy 
young gentlemen. Some of these were 
received into his office as articled clerks ; 
some as pupils, who had served their 
clerkships in other offices ; aud some, in 
their progress to the bar, who had ju- 
diciously resolved to add to their other 
sources of instruction an attendance in 
a solicitor’s office. None of them found 
in Mr. Sweet a careless, an indolent, an 
uninterested, or an inefficient teacher. 
Tosome (less alive to their own interests, 
than he was for them) he may have ap- 
peared the strict disciplinarian, or the 
severe master ; but to the more observant 
it was manifest, that these external 
marks betokened the sincerity of his zeal 
for their welfare, and the anxiety of his 
wish fer their improvement. So highly 
was his conduct towards his former 
clerks and pupils appreciated, that a few 
years since, most of those who were in 
London invited him, in token of their 
respect and esteem, to a dinner at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern. 

Laborious as was Mr. Sweet’s occu- 
pation in the duties of his office, he yet 
found time to attend to the calls of 
humanity, and to the interests of the 
public. He was, for a long series of 
years, an active and zealous member of 
the Royal Humane Society. As a pro- 
prietor of the Equitable Society, he often 
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took part in the discussions of the general 
courts, where his pertinent remarks and 
useful suggestions were always listened 
to with deference; and in the debates 
at the India House, he sometimes, though 
rarely, took part as a proprietor, but 
particularly, in 1834, he forcibly stated 
the claims of the company’s maritime 
servants to a more liberal compensation, 
on the abolition of their offices, than that 
which had been proposed by the Court 
of Directors : and the justice and equity 
of such an augmentation was sanctioned 
by a very large majority of the court of 
proprietors, 

Being unaffectedly conscious, that 
the early deficiencies of his educa- 
tion unfitted him for distinction in the 
paths of literature, Mr. Sweet did not 
attempt to become, what he called “a 
em and ink man,” so far as to submit 
his productions to the public. He com- 
posed, however, a MS. work, of con- 
siderable length, and of great utility, on 
the management of a solicitor’s office, 
containing elaborate instructions for each 
department of professional business, and 
including a scheme for the arrangement 
of papers, with a registry to facilitate the 
search for them, at any distance of time, 
—a most important object in every 
solicitor’s office. The work in question, 
though never committed to the press, 
has been often transcribed, and has been 
used as a guide by many of the nume- 
rous gentlemen, who had the advantage 
of receiving instruction from Mr. Sweet. 

Being remarkably well acquainted with 
the best works in most branches of the 
law, he readily pointed them out to those 
who sought his advice, in the direction of 
their studies. He knew also the defects 
of different authors, and often suggested 
modes of correcting what was done amiss, 
or supplying what was left imperfect. 
When called upon, as he frequently was, 
under the several commissions for in- 
quiring into the state of the law and its 
practice, he delivered his views with great 
clearness, and supported them with 
forcible reasoning. ‘This was particularly 
conspicuous in bis long and able evidence, 
under the recent Bankruptcy and In. 
solvency Commission, which is printed 
in the Appendix to the Commissioners’ 
Report. 

At an early period of his professional 
life, he became a member of the Old 
Law Society, founded above a century 
ago, for the promotion of honourable 
practice. He was an able and judicious 
speaker, at its general half-yearly meet- 
ings, and took a warm interest in every 
thing which concerned the character and 
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just interests of the profession. Being 
appointed one of the committee, he 
exerted himself actively in that capacity. 
He greatly aided in establishing the Law 
Association for the benefit of widows and 
families of professional men. It had 
long been a favourite object of specula- 
lation with Mr. Sweet, to unite more 
closely the great body of solicitors 
throughout the kingdom, and when Mr. 
Holme projected the Incorporated Law 
Society, and communicated to him his 
plans, he entered readily into them, and 
gave them his zealous support. At a 
general meeting, which was held to 
consider the propriety of purchasing 
premises for building a hall, Mr. Sweet 
forcibly pointed out the advantage of the 
present site, which is now generally 
acknowledged to be the most desirable 
that could have been chosen. When the 
charter of incorporation was granted, he 
was named a member of the committee, 
and continued to hold that post, as long 
as he lived. He attended most of the 
important meetings, made many valuable 
suggestions, and brought under consider- 
ation several measures tending to improve 
the law, and facilitate the administration 
of justice. Soon after the charter came 
into operation, the judges intimated their 
opinion, that the body of solicitors should 
take upon themselves the responsibility 
of inquiring into the fitness of candidates 
for admission into that branch of the 
profession. A deputation (of which Mr. 
Sweet was one) was accordingly ap- 
pointed to wait on their Lordships: and 
several interviews took place, which 
ended in establishing a body of examiners, 
among whom he was included. 

A want had long been felt of a peri- 
odical work, destined to record, from 
time to time, with sufficient authenticity, 
the transactions and proceedings in Par- 
liament, or elsewhere, relating to the law. 
At length, at a meeting of several leading 
members of the profession, now more 
than ten years ago, Mr. Sweet brought 
the subject formally under discussion, 
representing how important it was that 
gentlemen, from all parts of the country, 
should have the means of ready com- 
munication, in the examination and dis- 
cussion of the numerous and important 
changes in the law, then in agitation. 
He sketched the outline of such a work, 
and suggested that it should be called 
The Legal Observer. ‘The plan was ap- 
proved, and soon carried into eifect, and 
though not a literary contributor, he 
made many important suggestions, of 
which its readers have had the benefit. 

At the early age of twenty-two Mr, 
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Sweet married, and had a family of seven 
daughters and a son. ‘The son died in 
infancy, and the eldest daughter, who 
married Mr. George Carr (the before- 
mentioned partner of Mr. Sweet), also 
re-deceased her father. -She, however, 
eft several children, the eldest of whom 
is preparing to follow the professional 
course of his father and grandfather. 
In his happy domestic circle, and in the 
society of a tew select friends, Mr. Sweet 
passed all the intervals of business, as 
much beloved when living, as he is now 
deeply lamented. For the last six years 
of his life, his naturally robust frame and 
strong constitution, had been gradually 
yielding to the effect of long previous 
exertion; and for above two years, he 
suffered under a painful complaint, which 
though it never for a moment weakened 
the powers of his mind, too surely led to 
his bodily dissolution. During this 
period, he directed business, conversed 
with his family and friends, and evinced 
every symptom of mental composure, 
patience, and even cheerfulness. It is 
proper to add, that he was sustained 
under this, as under all former trials, by 
a deep sense of religion. He was bred 


up in the communion of the Established 
Church; and although he gave to all who 


conscientiously dissented from it the 
fullest toleration, and to some his intimate 
friendship, yet he himself adhered con- 
stantly to its doctrines, and even partook 
of its sacred mysteries at home, when 
precluded, by his last illness, from join- 
ing in their public celebration. 

Such was Samuel White Sweet,—a 
man who rose, from very humble be- 
ginnings, to a distinguished place among 
the most eminent legal practitioners of 
his age and country, neither by servile 
submission to individuals, nor by venal 
pandering to party, but simply by un- 
deviating perseverance in the straight- 
forward path of professional duty. The 
characteristics of his mind were extraor- 
dinary energy and decision, tempered 
with great caution and foresight, “ look- 
ing before and after.” He was un- 
commonly quick in perception, and no 
less cool and sound in judgment, capable 
alike of making subtle distinctions, and 
of taking an enlarged view of any subject, 
—in debate, a clear, argumentative, and 
forcible speaker, and a formidable op- 
ponent; firm and undaunted in diffi- 
culties; prompt and decisive in action; 
peculiarly kind and encouraging to young 
men of merit; and far above all petty or 
envious rivalsbip with his equals in the 
profession; steady in friendship; ex- 
emplary in the discharge of every do- 
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mestic duty; an able lawyer—an upright 
man—a sincere Christian! (Abridged 
From the Legal Observer.) 


Henry Branpretu, Esa. F.S.A. 

Dec. 17. In Norfolk-street, Strand, 
Henry Brandreth, esq. M.A. and F.S.A. 

This gentleman was the son of Henry 
Brandreth, esq. of Houghton Regis, near 
Dunstable, Bedfordshire, where he was 
born 17th May 1797. Mr. H. Brand- 
reth used to say that his name had re- 
ference to the warlike character of his an- 
cestors, being derived from Brand, a 
sword, and ri, strong.* Like every man 
of poetical feeling, Mr. Brandreth (who 
was the freest of all earthly creatures from 
any thing like pride,) took delight in al- 
luding to the honourable stock frem which 
he was derived ; and in forming, to say 
the least of them, many ingenious con- 
jectures, respecting the circumstances that 
gave them distinction at an early period 
of English history. The family seat at 
Houghton is a respectable and spacious 
edifice. The present house was, we be- 
lieve, erected near the site of the more 
ancient, about the reign of Charles the 
Second, and improved in that of Queen 
Anne. One of the family was a cele- 
brated physician, the friend of Pope, and 
most of the wits of his day. This Dr. 
Brandreth’s daughter, Mary, was the 
grandmother of our poet. His father was 
Henry Brandreth, esq. of Houghton 
House, who married the daughter (Dio- 
nysia) of the lady just named, and his own 
first cousin, the heiress of her father, Mr. 
Turner, then deceased. He commenced 
residence at St. John’s college, Oxford, 
in 1816, and subsequently took his degree 
in that university as Master of Arts. In 
the course of his academical studies he 
obtained some reputation for the elegance 
and facility of his Latin compositions. 
On leaving the university he applied him- 
self for a short time to the study of the 
law, and was entered of the Middle Tem- 
ple in 1822; but, being an only child and 
heir apparent to an ample fortune, be had 
no cogent inducement to pursue the labo- 
rious path which leads to eminence in the 
forensic profession. He therefore aban- 
doned all idea of being called to the bar ; 
and having sufficient income allowed him 
from the property of which he was ulti- 
mately to be inheritor, to supply his 
worldly means, he addicted himself to the 
cultivation of poetry, for which he always 
had a talent, and of general literature. 





* More correctly, we believe the name 
may be derived froma single word, drand- 
reth, tripos. 
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Philology and medicine were, however, 
next to poetry, the favourite subjects of 
his pursuit, and he became a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries and of the 
Medico-botanical Society. From motives 
of natural benevolence he was also a sub- 
scriber to the Royal Humane Society and 
to the Literary Fund Society, of the com- 
mittee of which last he was for some time 
arespected member. Following the bent 
of his genius, he from time to time com- 
mitted to the press, in neat little duode- 
cimo volumes of limited impression, col- 
lections of his poetry under the following 
titles:—Odes and other Poems; Min- 
strel Melodies; Field Flowers; The 
Garland, &c. &c. He resided in cham- 
bers in the Temple for fifteen years, and it 
was there that he wrote the most and the 
best of his poems. 

Many of these were occasional, and 
some that we have even now been turn- 
ing to with the most melancholy interest, 
evince powers of a more than ordinary 
kind. Some that we had overlooked 
when he was alive, now come home to 
our hearts with the strongest sympathies, 
and we cannot read his Ode, ‘‘ The Fate 
of Genius,” without feeling as if he had 
written it under a prophetic spirit of what 
would be his own ardent but brief career. 

It must be remarked, that while in- 
dulging the inclination of his muse, he 
did not forget to direct her efforts to the 
cause of charity. He devoted the pro- 
ceeds of one of his volumes to the relief 
of the Spanish Refugees, and probably 
had similar purposes for the profits of the 
rest, for nothing could be further from 
the generous mind of Henry Brand- 
reth than an useless increase of his 
pecuniary resources, being content with 
the decent competency he enjoyed, 
sufficient for a plain single gentleman. 
He published, in a recent volume of the 
Archeologia of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Observations on the Roman Station of 
Magiovintum, near Dunstable. He also 
communicated a paper to the Society, 
demonstrating that the Saxons used 
punches for lettering their stycas. 

In the year 1828 an occurrence took 
place, which brought into more immediate 
acquaintance and intercourse several va- 
lued members of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries. A notice by one of these, an old and 
constant correspondent of this Magazine, 
of some indications of Roman buildings in 
a field of Keston Court Farm, near Cesar’s 
Camp, Holwood, Kent, induced Mr. 
Crofton Croker, of the Admiralty, to 
make an excavation on the spot, which 
was rewarded by the discovery of a Ro- 
man Sacellum, or Family Tomb, and was 
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supposed to indicate the site of the No- 
viomagus of Antoninus, a station, relative 
to the position of which, much variation 
of opinion had obtained.* The Mem. 
bers of the Society of Antiquaries, as- 
sembled to view the result of this ex- 
ploration, dined together, after the day’s 
work, at the little Inn at Keston Cross, 
and from that time formed themselves 
into a friendly Society, at which, after a 
social repast, matters of archzology have 
ever since, at stated periods of meeting, 
been discussed. This literary club is 
distinguished as “ The Society of Novio- 
magus.’’ Various offices were allotted 
to the Members; and while the chroni- 
cler of Ireland’s fairy legends, Crofton 
Croker, waved over their heads the ivor 
sceptre of President, Mr. Brandret 
became their Poet Laureate. 

Mr. Brandreth more than once visited 
the eontinent. A few years since, in 
company with a friend, he made a pedes- 
trian excursion amongst the mountains 
of Switzerland. The scenes of that land 
of sublimity could not fail to excite the 
warmest admiration in a mind so poetical ; 
and on his return to England, Mr. Bran- 
dreth gave to the press his Songs of Swit- 
zerland, 

His love to his deceased mother was 
most amiable and exemplary. We never 
heard him allude to her death without 
tears. He frequently spoke of her, in a 
manner that was no less honourable to 
her memory than to his own feelings, 
She was the constant theme of his letters 
ta his friends; and to one of them he 
declared, that the spirit of his departed 
parent had appeared to him at Houghton, 
soon after her death. He was, he said, 
persuaded it was no fancy. It may be 
difficult and superstitious to give our be- 
lief to this statement, but not so to the 
reality of the impression. The deep im- 
penetrable veil between the mortal and 
the spiritual world is not, we believe, re- 
moved under any ordinary circumstances. 

It is not our place to break in upon 
the sacred precincts of private and do- 
mestic life, Hence is it that we say no- 
thing of those most painful feelings, 
which for some time past weighed on our 
friend’s mind, susceptible and acute as 
that mind was, alive to the least cireum- 
stance of anxiety, and even morbidly feel- 
ing every thing which related, however 
slightly, or however remotely, to the 
affections and impulses of the heart, 

His sorrows were many. He com- 





* See Account of discoveries at Hol- 
wood Hill, Kent, by A. J. Kempe, esq. 
F,S,A.—Archeologia, vol, XXII, 
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municated them to some of his most inti- 
mate friends ; but it is not our place to 
touch on them—we leave them to rest in 
his untimely grave. We shall end this 
brief account of him, with stating, that he 
died in London on the night of the 17th 
of Dec. 1840, in the 44th year of his age. 

Mr. Brandreth’s memory will be ever 
cherished by his friends with sincere af- 
fection and respect, while his loss reads 
a lesson of their own mortality, and of 
the necessity of defying the ‘slings and 
arrows” of external circumstances, fatal 
often to the duration of human life, as 
the adder’s poisonous fang. 

We are fully of opinion, that many of 
Mr. Henry Brandreth’s pieces will find a 
place in every future well-arranged selec- 
tion of the lesser specimens of English 
poetry ; and thus, to use his own lines, 
in relation to Dermody, his brow be 
bound 

With a wreath that e’er shall bloom, 

Fadeless o’er the Poet’s tomb. 

Mr. Cottinewoon, of Ozford. 

Jan. 1. At his house in St. Giles’s, 
Oxford, in his 79th year, Samuel Colling- 
wood, esq. for many years superintendent 
of the University Press, and an inhabitant 
of that city not more generally known 
than universally respected. 

Mr. Collingwood was a native of Ro- 
chester. He served his time as a com- 
positor in that city, and afterwards be- 
came principal overseer in the office of 
Mr. Davis, a most respectable printer in 
Chancery Lane, London ; but, upon a va- 
cancy occuring in the Clarendon Press, 
he was, in October, 1792, appointed by the 
Delegates, upon the recommendation of a 
committee specially deputed to make in- 
quiry for a proper person to succeed Mr, 
Cross. ‘That committee (and it was no 
slight testimony to Mr. Collingwood’s 
character to have been introduced to the 
University under such auspices,) were, 
Dr. Randolph (afterwards Bishop of Lon- 
don), Mr. Price (Keeperof the Bodleian), 
Mr. Prosser (afterwards Archdeacon of 
Durham), Mr. Jackson (afterwards Bi- 
shop of Oxford), and Mr. Parsons (after- 
wards Bishop of Peterborough) ; and to 
them Mr. Collingwood was recommen- 
ded by the late Mr. Elmsley. Mr. Col- 
lingwood was matriculated Nov. 14, 1796, 
as ‘* Prelis Clarendoniani Procurator ; ” 
and he continued in ofiice till the year 
1838. A more faithful, more diligent, 
and more truly efficient officer was never 
placed over an establishment. In ad- 
dition to a highly respectable  clas- 
sical education, joined to a very accurate 
knowledge of the French language, 
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Mr. Collingwood possessed a great 
fund of information, obtained from ex- 
tensive reading, on most subjects, and 
to this was added a perfect knowledge of 
his business. The accuracy of the books 
printed at Oxford during the long period 
of his superintendence was proverbial, and 
it is well known that many authors have 
acknowledged their obligations to Mr. C. 
for important suggestions and improve- 
ments during the progress of their works 
at the press. After a long and most sa- 
tisfactory career as Printer tothe Univer- 
sity, Mr. Collingwood, in the summer of 
1838, expressed a desire, on account of 
his advanced age and increasing infirmities, 
to resign his post, on which occasion the 
Board of Delegates requested him to ac- 
cept their best thanks for the uniform at- 
tention he had given to the duties of his 
office during the long period of forty-six 
years. 

From this time Mr. Collingwood re- 
tired into private life, devoting, so long 
as his strength would permit, his time and 
energies and purse to the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures. In this, however, he 
only followed out, more extensively and 
exclusively, the practice of his whole life, 
for it is no exaggeration to affirm, that, 
for many years, hundreds had been each 
year relieved by him. His active bene- 
volence sought out objects of distress, 
and, if found worthy, they were never 
overlooked nor forsaken; his charities 
were as enduring as they were munificent ; 
and they were attended with an amenity 
of manner and a kind interest evidently 
taken in the welfare of the object relieved, 
that rendered them of tenfold value. 
Advice, consolation, mild reproof, affec- 
tionate exhortation, or personal encou- 
ragement, were, as occasion required, 
called in to the aid of his benevolent 
exertions, and it may be truly said that 
no man better deserved the character 
of a sincere, practical Christian than the 
late Mr. Collingwood. He was, we be- 
lieve, an Independent; but so little did 
he differ from the Church of England, that 
at one time he not only meditated con- 
formity to her discipline, but even con- 
sulted an eminent and most learned di- 
vine, now living, on the propriety of his 
applying for ordination at the hands of 
one of her Bishops. He did not meet 
with encouragement from the quarter to 
which he had repaired for advice, and con- 
sequently abandoned the idea. He was 
the author of two little religious tracts, 
privately printed for distribution amongst 
us friends, but never published. « The 
Christian Convert, being a few desultory 
remarks on Regeneration, in two Letters 
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to a Friend ;” 8vo. 1820. ‘On Religious 
Experience and the Christian Character ;"” 
12mo., printed about 1835. 

Mr. Collingwood was four times mar- 
ried, and leaves a widow and four children, 
his eldest son holding a share in the Uni- 
versity Bible Press. He was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Mary Magdalen, Ox- 
ford, on the 8th of January. 

BaRONNFE DE FEUCHERES. 

Lately. In London, the Baromne de 
Feucheres.—Madame de Feuchéres was 
an Englishwoman of the name of Daws, 
who was married in this country to a 
French gentleman, now a general officer 
in the service of France. On his sepa- 
ration from her she obtained great in- 
fluence over the late Duc de Bourbon 
(the father of the unfortunate Duc 
d’Enghien), whose corpse was one morn- 
ing found hanging to the window of his 
bedroom in 1830, and whose demise put 
an end to the illustrious house of Bourbon- 
Condé. Through her extraordinary as- 
cendancy over that aged prince, the 
immense property of the house of Condé 
was divided by his will between her and 
Louis-Philippe’s fourth son, the Duke 
d’Aumale, the latter having by far the 
larger portion. The will was disputed 
by the Princes of Kohan, the Due de 
Bourbon’s kinsmen, but its validity was 
maintained by the French Courts. 
Madame de Feuchéres died in London 
a few weeks ago, about the age of 50, of 
a dropsical complaint, having left France 
some months before, after selling most 
of her landed property in that country, 
including the fine chateau of Saint Leu, 
which once belonged to Louis Bona- 
parte. Her mortal remains were interred 
in the cemetery on the Harrow-road. 
According to an extract of her will, 
published in the Gazette des Tribunaua, 
she has left the bulk of her property, 
which is estimated at 800,000/., to her 
niece, now vine or ten years old, the 
daughter of one of her sisters, who is 
married to a French gentleman of the 
name of Thanaron. Among her other 
bequests is one of 2000/. to a servant of 
the late Duke de Bourbon, “the only 
witness,’? says she, ‘‘who gave his 
evidence honestly” in the lawsuit she had 
to sustain after the duke’s death. ‘Though 
she died a fervent catholic, some landed 
property which she had purchased in 
England is said to have been left by her 
to a clergyman of the protestant faith. 
Of her three executors, to each of whom 
she has bequeathed 4000/., one is M. 
Odillon Barrot, the well-known avocat 
and leader of the Gauche in the Chamber 
of Deputies, who is stated to have 
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devoted his legacy to the education of the 
orphans of Paris. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Oct. 31. John Ogilvy, esq. of Quarff, 
Zetland. 

Nov. 23. At Hatchett’s Hotel, Pic- 
eadilly, Lt.-Col. John Craigie, of the 
Bengal army. He died from taking poi- 
son during a fit of temporary insanity. 

Dec. 18. At Camberwell Grove, aged 
47, Robert Edgar, esq. late of Harp-lane, 
Tower-st. 

Dec. 19. At Pentonville, Elizabeth- 
oon eldest dau. of J. R. Farre, 

At Artillery-place, Finsbury-sq. John 
Stephenson, esq. 

William Dawson, esq. of Albemarle- 
st. youngest surviving son of the late W. 
Dawson, esq. of Turnham-green, 

Dec. 20. At Alfred-st. Bedford-sq. 
aged 42, Lady Dillon, wife of the Cheva- 
lier Dillon, late French Consul for the 
islands in the Pacific. 

Charles, youngest child of John Forster, 
esq. of Mount-st. Lambeth. 

In Bernard-st. aged 92, Anne, relict of 
George Dyer, esq. 

Aged 21, Joseph, second son of Joseph 
Holl, esq. South Lambeth. 

Dec. 21. In New Bridge-st. Black- 
friars, aged 62, Elizabeth, wife of John 
Fox, esq. of New Bridge-st. and Herne 
Hill, Surrey. 

Dec. 24. 


ec. In Albion-st. Hyde Park, 
Christina Stewart, widow of ‘Thomas 
Beattie, esq. of Crieve, Dumfries-shire. 


Dec. 22. Aged 70, Richard Allen, 
esq. of Dalby-terrace, Islington. 

At Park-road, Regent’s Park, aged 
71, Thomas Wirgman, esq. 

Dec. 23. At Kensington, aged 55, 
William John Thomas Down, esq. 

At his house, in Gloucester-pl. Port- 
man-sq. aged 73, J. Underwood, esq. 

Dec. 24. At Park-lane, aged 87, 
Frances Klema, relict of J. Woodburn, 
esq. late of Hendon and St. Martin’s-lane, 

In Portland-place, in his 77th year, 

xeorge Hay Dawkins Pennant, esq. of 
Penrhyn Castle, near Bangor. 

At Peckham, aged 21, Anne Maria, 
second dau. of the late Capt. W. Adam- 
son, of the Hon, East India Company's 
Service. 

In Bolton-st. Piccadilly, aged 78 
Thomas Walford, esq. solicitor. 

In Stratford-place, Fanny, wife of 
Vicesimus Knox, esq. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 33, Charles- 
Septimus, youngest son of the Rey. 
Robert Selby Hele. 
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Dec. 25. In Upper Charlotte-st. 
Fitzroy-sq., aged 93, John Forster, esq. 
of Egham, and Jamaica. 

In College-st. Westminster, aged 27, 
Thomas Tugwell, esq. of Brighton, only 
son of the late Mawbey Tugwell, esq. 
of Bradford, Wilts. 

Aged 74, John Sowerby, esq. of the 
Wandsworth-road. 

Aged 78, Nicholas Maughan, esq. sen. 
of Little Distaff-lane. 

At Acre-lane, Brixton, aged 83, Sally, 
wife of Richard Curtis, esq. On Christ- 
mas eve, she was going up-stairs, carry- 
ing a piece of meat in her hand for the 

urpose of feeding a dog. ‘The dog at 
ast snapped it from her hand, and in 
endeavouring to catch hold of the ban- 
nister, she slipped and fell to the bottom 
of the stairs, and lived only till the 
following day. ‘ ; 

At Brompton, Sarah, relict of Lieut. 
Col. George Tod, 29th Regiment, 
eldest dau. of the late J. Hills, esq. of 
Maidstone. 

Dec. 26. At Twickenham, aged 76, 
Nicholas Donnithorne Bishop, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Hornsey, Maria, widow 
of George Rogers, M.D., of Manning- 
tree, fourth surviving dau. of the late J. 
Roebuck, esq. of St. Mary-at- Hill. 

Dec. 28. At Lincoln’s-inn, aged 83, 
Thomas Lane, esq. having held the si- 
tuation of Steward to that Hon. Society 
48 years. He published “‘ The Student’s 
Guide; being an Account of Lincoln’s 
Inn.” 12mo. 1803. 

Dec. 29. In Prince’s-court, Westmin- 
ster, aged 86, Mrs. Elizabeth Newcombe, 
sister of the late William Newcombe, 
esq. of Trevithick, Cornwall. 

At Great Titchfield-street, aged 44, 
Mr. Wm. Essington. He was the eldest 
surviving son of the late Robert Essing- 
ton, of Worton, near Devizes, and nephew 
of the late Robert Essington, esq. of 
Compton Bassett, Wilts. 

Dec. 30. At Hampstead, aged 70, 
Martha, relict of Lieut.-Gen. Gammell. 

At Brompton, aged 65, Andrew Hen- 
rich, esq. of John-st. Adelphi. 

In Foxley-road, Kennington, W. R, 
Wickham, esq. 

Aged 81, Richard Edwards, esq. of 
Old Brompton, many years of the Duchy 
of Lancaster Office. 

Dee. 31. In Tavistock-st. Bedford- 
square, Maria relict of E. L. Edwards, 
esq. of Cerrighwydion, co. Denbigh. 

s\t Bedford-st. Bedford-square, aged 
23, Maria-Louisa, wife of George Simp- 
son, esq. and eldest dau. of George Hop- 
kinson, esq. Nottingham. 

Jan. 1. At Parson’s-green, aged 82, 
Ann, relict of Henry Mist, esq. 

13 
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-At Alfred-place, Bedford-sq. aged 78, 
Francis Bernasconi, esq. 

Jan. 2. At Norwood, Marian, relict 
of Thomas Dawson, esq. late of Wal- 
thamstow. 

In City-road, aged 57, Robert Hunter, 
esq. of Paddock-house, Whitby, York. 

Jan. 3. In Hanover-sq. the Duchess 
of Cannizzaro. She was daughter of 
Governor Johnstone, younger brother of 
Sir W. Johnstone Poulteney, Bart. She 
succeeded to her immense fortune in con- 
sequence of the will of one of her bro- 
thers, who had acquired it; and her hus- 
band succeeded to the title of Duke of 
Canizzaro on the death of his father by a 
family compact, with the consent of his 
eldest brother, the Prince Larderia. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 48, Mathew 
Ross Bartholomew, esq. only surviving 
son of the late John Bartholomew, esq. 
of Baldridge, Fifeshire, 

At Hammersmith, Anne, relict of 
Thos. Dawson, esq. late of Great Mal- 
borough-street. 

At Southampton-st. Fitzroy-sq. Grace, 
wife of Charles H. Rogers Harrison, 
esq. surgeon, and fourth daughter of the 
late Wm, Cruckshank, esq. of Broomfield 
Hall, co. Salop. 

Jan. 4, At the residence of her sister 
in Bruton-st, aged 73, Mrs. Harman, 
formerly of Sackville-st. Piccadilly. 

In Red Lionst. aged 53, Thomas 
Cother, esq. of the Audit Office, Somer- 
set House. 

Jan. 5. Aged 35, and only three weeks 
after the death of her husband, Hannah, 
relict of the late R. Gibson, esq. of 
Upper Tooting, Surrey. 

At Highgate, aged 80, Frances, widow 
of Thomas Hull, esq. of Poulton-in-the- 
Fylde, co. Lane. 

At Clapham, aged 84, R. Williams, 
esq. one of the oldest members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

At Pancras, aged 64, C. Newman, 
esq. R.N. 

At Orme-sq. Bayswater, aged 80, 
Mary-Elizabeth, wife of D. Connor, esq. 

In Park-st. Westminster, aged 28, 
Edward Rushton Preston, esq. of the 
Middle Temple. 

Jan. 7. At St. Alban’s-pl. St. James's, 
aged 51, Capt. Peter Le Mesurier, half- 
pay of the 103d Regt., and late of the 
68th Light Inf, 

Aged 41, Mary, eldest dau. of T. 
Harper, esq. of Henrietta-st. Bruns- 
wick-sq. 

' In Cumberland-pl. Regent’s-park, Ar- 
thur Francis, infant child of the Hon. 
Sir E. Butler. (See p. 105.) 

At Parson’s Green, aged 80, Harriett, 

youngest and only surviving dau, of the 
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late Matthew Knapp, esq. of Little 
Lindford, Bucks. 

At Brixton, aged 74, Mrs. Ann Col- 
lins. She was burnt to death in conse- 
quence of her dress accidentally catching 


re. 

At Camden Town, aged 32, Fedirn 
Alexander Richardson, esq. of the Le- 
gacy Duty Office, eldest surviving son of 
the late Dr. Richardson, of Dunmow, 
Essex, 

At Camberwell Grove, aged 78, Sophia 
Gardiner, wife of Edward Sells, esq. 
sister to the late Miss Thompson, of 
Cottingham Castle, and last surviving 
grandchild of the late Rev. Vincent Per- 
ronet, M.A, Vicar of Shoreham. 

At Holloway, aged 77, Sarah, relict of 
George Spedding, esq. of Harefield. 

At Camberwell, aged 64, Mrs. Mary 
Pilgrim, late of Doctors’ Commons, and 
of Burgh, Norfolk. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 44, Ann, 
youngest dau. of Sparks Moline, esq. 

Jan. 11. At Duke-st. Manchester-sq. 
aged 70, Charles Alfred Francklyn, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Clapham, Emma, wife 
of William John Bovill, esq. 

At Blackheath, aged 86, Louisa, relict 
of the late Charles Kensington, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Seymour-place North, 
Euston-sq. aged 43, William Wing Haux- 
well, esq. 

Jan. 14. At Hamilton-pl. New-road, 
aged 67, Mary, relict of C. Ibberson, esq. 
of Hunter-st. 

At North-crescent, Bedford-sq. aged 
76, A. M‘Rae, esq. of Virginia. 

In Bruton-st. aged 74, Margaret, relict 
of Benj. Auther, esq. 

Jan. 15. At the residence of her father, 
Kennington, aged 23, Hebe Tregeare, 
wife of Joseph Boulcott, esq. of Nor- 
wood, and second dau. of R. W. But- 
tomer, esq. 

At the house of her brother, William 
Moffat, esq. Kensington, Elizabeth Je- 
mima, wife of Alex, Allan, esq. of Allan 
Bank, near Lauder, co. Berwick. 

At the residence of his son-in-law, 
Capt. Poole Hickman, Chelsea Hospital, 
aged 68, Major-Gen. Henry Roome, of 
the Bombay establishment, and late of 
Sloane-st. (brother to Major-Gen. Wil- 
liam Roome, of Cadogan-pl.), an officer 
whose services for a period of 47 years 
were distinguished in many hard-fought 
battles for gallantry and intrepidity ; he 
was present at the memorable siege and 
capture of Seiingapatam, in 1799, and 
was wounded at the battle of Seedaseer. 

Jan. 16. At Purbeck-place, Lambeth, 
Maria, relict of Edward Reddell, esq. 
(see Gent. Mag. April 1839) of the fa- 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XIV. 
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mily of Capes, formerly of Preston Capes, 
and of Shrob Lodge in Wittlebury forest, 
both in the county of Northampton, and 
maternally descended from the Newmans, 
who flourished as early as 1550, at Week- 
ly, in the same country. Mr. Reddell’s 
legacy of £200 to the Blue Coat School 
at Birmingham becomes effective. 

Jan. 17. Aged 67, Harriet, wife of 
Edward Coats, esq. of Bernard-st. Rus- 
sell-sq. 

Jan. 19. At Hammersmith, aged 60, 
Mr, William Hudson, the active partner 
of the firm of John Manton and Son, of 
Dover-street, gun-makers, which business 
he conducted for upwards of 40 years. 

At his residence, Gower-st. aged 80, 
John Pensam, esq. many years private 
secretary to the late Earl of Eldon, when 
Lord High Chancellor. 

Jan. 20. In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. 
aged 75, the Right Hon. Georgiana dow- 
ager Countess Bathurst. She was young~ 
est dau. of Lord George Henry Lennox, 
and aunt of the present Duke of Rich- 
mond; was married in 1789 to Henry 
Earl Bathurst, and was left his widow in 
1834, having bad issue the present Earl, 
four other sons (of whom two survive), 
and two daughters. 


Brevs.—Lately. At Sandy-pl. Frances, 
relict of the Hon. Samuel Henley 
Ongley, uncle to Lord Ongley, of Old 
Warden. She was a dau. and coh. of 
Sir Philip Monoux, Bart. and was mar- 
ried in 1809, but left a widow in 1822, 
without children, 

Jan. 3. At Hockliffe-grange, aged 
88, R. Gilpin, esq. for many years Lieut.- 
Col. of the Bedfordshire Militia. 

Berks.—Dec. 19. In his 17th year, 
Charles Metcalfe, son of the Rev. T. 8. 
Smyth, and nephew of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Bart. of Fern-hill. 

Dec. 31. At Abingdon, aged 71, John 
Francis Spenlove, esq. one of the magis- 
trates for the county. 

Jan. 16. Aged 73, Harriet Frances, 
relict of Richard Ryland, esq. late of 
Savage-gardens, and last surviving dau. 
of Sir Archer Croft, Bart. of Dunstan 
House. 

Lately. At Windsor Castle,aged 70, Capt. 
Holmes, one of the Military Knights, on 
the Upper Foundation. He entered the 
11th Light Dragoons in 1786. In 1792 he 
accompanied Lord Macartney in his em- 
bassy to China, and crossed the * Great 
Wall” into Tartary. He was afterwards 
appointed adjutant in the 13th Light Dra- 
goons, and nobly bore his share in all the 
tatigues and glories of the Peninsular 
war, At the battle of se he re- 
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ceived a sabre wound on the hand, in sin- 
gle combat with a French officer, which 
caused him the loss of a finger. He was 
afterwards promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain, and at the termination of the war 
was appointed Adjutant in Lord Church- 
ill’s regiment of Oxford Yeomanry. He 
received the appointment of military 
knight about two years ego, and has left 
a widow and family of six children, one 
of whom (a son) is labouring under the 
painful affliction of being deaf and dumb. 

Bucks.—Dec. 29. At Aylesbury, aged 
57, Harriet-Elizabeth, wife of John Par- 
rott, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Aylesbury, Georgina- 
Henrietta, wife of Albert Owen, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Drayton Parslow rec- 
tory, aged 80, Mrs. Mary Wright, late of 
Apsley, Beds. 

Jan. 18. At Chenies, aged 65, Re- 
becca, wife of F. A. Hyde, esq. 

Campripcr.—Dec. 15, In the prime 
of youth, Wm. Dow, esq. of Needham 
Hall, near Wisbech. 

Dec. 19. At Downham Market, 
aged 27, Charlotte, wife of E. G. Black- 
burne, esq. daughter of the late John 
Miller, esq. of Downham. 

Dec. 20. At Gonville College, Cam- 
bridge, Sibella, widow of Wm. Maxwell 
Morison, esq. of Edinburgh, Advocate. 

Aged 75, Edward Randall, esq. of 
Cambridge, for upwards of 50 years an 
eminent solicitor of that place. 

Dec. 23. At Wardy Hill, Coveney, 
aged 102 years, Mr. D. Cox, farmer. He 
had been married four times. Until 
within two or three years, this veteran 
walked to and from Wardy Hill to Ely, 
a distance of 12 miles, with comparative 
ease and comfort. 

Lately. At March, aged 62, Charles 
Gotobed, esq. late of St. Marylebone, 
Middlesex. 

Cuesuine.—Jan. 11. . At Chester, 
aged 70, Eliza, widow of John Pullen, 
esq. of Fore-st. London, 

Cornwat_.—Lately. At Sithney, aged 
96, Alice, relict of Thomas Ivey, farmer, 
having had 11 children, 90 grand-children, 
175 great-grand-children, and 13 great- 
great-grand-children—in al] 289 descend- 
ants, 

CumBERLAND.—Nov. 23. At Nether- 
by, Georgiana, dau. of the late Col. and 
Lady Elizabeth Callander, of Craigforth, 
Stirlingshire. 

Dersy.—Dec. 18. At Derby, aged 
78, Nathaniel Holmes, esq. 

—Dec. 17. At her father’s 
_ Devon. h, Harriet, wife of Major 
in Plymout es, youngest dau. of B. L. 
Edwerd Jon , 
Gwatkin, esq Anne, widow ot George 

Dec. 18. M.D., of Ivy-bridge. 
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At Dawlish, Helen, wife of Allan 
M‘Donald, esq. of Berbice. 

Dec. 22. At Exeter, Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late John Bellew, esq. of 
Stockleigh Court, and aunt to the pre. 
= John Prestwood Bellew, esq. of that 
place. 

Dec. 25. At Exeter, aged 85, Ed- 
mund Granger, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Belmont, Torquay, 
Mary Theodosia, eldest and only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Wm. Hayward, 
esq., and niece of the late Charles Hay- 
ward, esq. both of Lincoln. 

Lately. At Heavitree, aged 51, Fre- 
derick Maunder, esq. of Liverpool and 
Port-au-Prince. 

Jan. 3. At Mariston House, the re- 
sidence of her son-in-law, Sir Ralph 
Lopes, aged 68, Mrs. Ludlow, relict of 
Abraham Ludlow, esq. of Heywood 
House, Wilts. 

Dorsrr.—Dec. 27. At Wimborne, 
aged 79, Jane Penelope, dau. of the late, 
and sister of the present, Rev. Sir James 
Hanham, Bart. of Dean’s Court. 

Dec. 28. At Lyme Regis, Major 
Richard Jebb, late of the 40th Regt. 

Jan, 2. At Puddle Town, aged 82, 
John Allen, esq. 

Jan. 4, At Weymouth, Sophia, widow 
of Sir W. H. Mulcaster, R.N. 

Essrex.—Dec. 29. At Woodford, 
James Barry, esq. 

At Stratford-green, aged 82, William 
Goddard, esq. late of Margaretting, and 
formerly of St. Petersburgh. 

Dec. 31. At Maldon, aged 85, J, 
Pattison, esq. 

Jan. 1. At Wendon, near Saffron 
Walden, aged 79, John Robinson, esq. 

Jan.9, At Little Poindon, Mary, 
ery om dau. of rat late Richard Bar. 
nar yatt, esq. of Hornchurch 
and Marshal's. —_ 

GLoucesTER.—Oct. 18. At the Aust 
Ferry House, on a journey to Dover, 
J. N. Miers, esq. of nyspenllweh 
House. 

Oct. 22. At the Deanery, Bristol 
Charles Lamb, aged 5 caine and 6 
months; and on the 28th, at the same 
place, Arthur Lamb, aged 3 years and 
6 months, 

Dec. 24. At the Spa, Gloucester, 
aged 73, Rebecca, relict of J. Earle, esq. 
of St. Arvan’s, Monmouth. 

Dec. 28. At Bristol, aged 87, John 
Harris, esq. 

Jan. 2. 


Jai At Cheltenham, aged 72, 
William Maughan, esq. retired senior 
Captain of the Indian Navy. 

Lately. At Churchdown House, Capt. 
J. Jones, a magistrate of the county. 
At Bristol, Mr. Solomon Levy. 
was the proprietor of an extensive ba- 
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zaar in Union-street, and had been re- 
cently engaged in making alterations in 
some very extensive premises in College- 
green, at an expense of several thousand 

ounds. On the morning that the esta- 
blishment was to have been opened, he 
went to his banker’s, drew 100/. and re- 
turning to his house, walked up to his 
bedroom and shot himself. A coroner's 
inquest was held, verdict Temporary In- 
sanity. He has left a widow and eight 
children. 

At Westbury, near Bristol, aged 72, 
the widow of the late Robert Claxton, 
esq. of Bristol. 

Hants.—Dec. 16. At Keyhaven, 
aged 50, Commander John Charles Sy- 
monds, R. 

Dec. 20. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
aged 39, John Forbes, esq. eldest son of 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. 

Dec. 24. Aged 37, Elizabeth-So- 
phia, fourth dau. of Peter Berthon, esq. 
of Millbrook, near Southampton. 

Aged 81, Edmund Walcott Sympson 
esq. of Winkton, near Christchurch. 

Dec. 28. At Havant, Elizabeth, se- 
cond dau. of the late Thomas Hinchliff, 
esq. of Mitcham, Surrey. 

Lately. Aged 28, George John Jar- 
vis Munroe, esq. eldest son of J. J, 
Munroe, esq. of Lymington. 

At West Cowes, the widow of Admi- 
ral Osborne. 

At East Cowes, aged 91, Mr. Way. 

Jan. 5. At Bentley-green, aged 81, 
Margaret, relict of William Langmore, 
esq. formerly of Hackney. 

Jan. 12. At Botley-hill, aged 8, 
Francis William, eldest son of the Rev. 
R. Chenevix Trench. 

Jan. 14, At Rookley-house, aged 92, 
George Lovell, esq. a magistrate for the 
county, 

At St. Cross, near Winchester, aged 
56, Elizabeth, dau. of the late William 
Faithfull, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Kingsgate-house, Win- 
chester, aged 73, Philippa, widow of the 
late Rev. Harry Lee, Fellow of St. 
Mary Winton Coilege, and daughter of 
the late Sir Wm. Blackstone, Knt. Her 
remains were interred in the cloisters 
of the college, 

Herts.—Nov. 28. 


At Ansty, near 
Wardour Castle, aged 96, Thomas Jer- 


rett. He was familiarly called Thomas 
Tailor, or Old Tommy Trap, the noted 
badger-catcher. He boasted that he had 
caught 137 badgers in his lifetime. One 
of them, a young one, he bred up, and it 
became so tame, that it would follow him 
like adog. He was an earth-stopper for 
nearly sixty years in Wardour Woods, 
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Dec. 22. At Ware, aged 62, Ann, 
wife of Samuel Whitehead, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Hertford, Elizabeth, wife 
of Thomas Smith, esq. architect. 

Jan. 16. At Theobald's, aged 82, 
Amelia, relict of Charles Snell Chaun- 
cy, esq. 

Huntincpon.—Jan. 6. At St. Mary's, 
Huntingdon, Susanna, relict of Adam 
Steinmetz, esq. of Limehouse, and 
daughter and heiress of the late ‘Thomas 
Sanders, esq. of Huntingdon, by Faith 
his wife, dau. of William Hopkinson, 
esq. of Sutton, near Wansford. 

Kent.—Dec. 18. At Brompton, 
aged 64, Mrs. Turner, relict of Michael 
Turner, esq. 

Dec. 28. At Tunbridge Wells, Mrs. 
Waldo, of Clapham, Surrey, and of Hever 


Castle, Kent. 

Dec. 31. At Deptford, aged 82, 
Jobn Best, esq., formerly of Her 
Majesty’s Dock-yard. 

Jan. 8. At Lee, aged 71, Lancelot 
Loat, esq. 

Jan. 15. At Bromley, aged 61, Capt. 
Randal Foot, late of the 6th Dragoon 
Guards, 

Jan. 16. At Canterbury, aged 45, 
Louisa, wife of Henry Kingstord, esq. 

Lately. At River, near Dover, aged 
59, John Phipps, esq. 

At Sandhurst, aged 86, John Emilius 
Daniel Finch Hatton, esq. Senior Bencher 
of the Inner Temple, Paymaster of 
Widows’ Pensions in the Admiralty office, 
and Inspector-Gen. of Coffee, Tea, &c. 
in the Excise; uncle to the Earl of Win- 
chilsea. He was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple, May 18, 1781. He was 
not married. 

At Deptford Barracks, P. C. Fenwick, 
esq. a Lieut. in the 61st regt. 

Lercester.—Dec. 19. At Overseal, 
aged 83, Miss Elizabeth Pycroft. 

Jan. 7. Aged $2, Richard Inge, esq. 
of Benn hill. 

Lincotn.—Dee. 14. At Louth, aged 
51, Sarah, wife of Lys. Parker, esq. and 
third daughter of the late John Green, 
esq. of Dowsby ball. 

Dec. 26. At Lincoln, aged 54, Capt. 
Valentine Grantham, late of the Ritle 
Brigade and 25th regt. He was the eldest 
son of the late Rev. Valentine Grantham, 
D.D. Vicar ef Scawby, in that co, and 
Rector of Odell, Beds. 

Mippirsex.—Dec. 27. iam Hooe 
per, esq. of Finchley and St. Johnest. 

Jan. 17. At Hampton-wick, Hen. 
rietta, relict of Arden Hulme, esq. 

NorFroik.—Nov. 9. At King’s Lynn, 
aged 63, John Prescott Blencowe, esq. 

Jan. 1. At the Rectory, Burnham 
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Thorpe, aged 64, Ann Henrietta, wife of 
the Rev. Daniel Everard. 

NortuamPton.—Jan. 12. At Little 
Bowden, aged 54, Mr, John West. 

NorTHUMBERLAND. — Dec. 21. At 
Broomhaugh, H. Shield, esq. 

Lately. At Chirton-house, aged 91, 
John Collingwood, esq. brother of the 
late Lord Collingwood. 

Norts.—Dec. 29. 
D. Freeth, esq. 

Oxrorp.—Lately. At Kyenton Man- 
deville, near Somerton, Mr. Michael 
Sharp, forty-seven years a member of the 
Royal Society of Musicians. 

SoMERrsET.—Dec. 13. At Bath, aged 
22, Christiana, dau. of the late Theodore 
Lawrence, esq. of Bristol, and grand-dau. 
of the late Sir Joseph Peacock, Bart. of 
Ireland. 

Dec. 21. At Bath, Lady Smyth, wi- 
dow of Sir Hugh Smyth, Bart. of Ash- 
ton-court, Somerset, and of Rockley 
a Wilts, who died without issue in 

824. 


Dec. 22. Mary Ann, eldest dau. of 
Henry Locock, esq. M.D. Bath, former- 
ly of Northampton. - 

Dec. 26. At Bath, aged 50, Mary, 
dau. of the Rev. H. Shute, Rector of 
Frampton Cotterell; and on Jan. 1. at 
the Rectory, Frampton Cotterell, aged 
88, Mary, wife of the Rev. H. Shute. 

Jan.11. At Dowlish, near Ilminster, 
aged 83, Jane, relict of Charles Parke, 
esq. 

SaLop.—Nov. 29. At Orleton, aged 
57, Edward Cludde, esq. 

Surrotk. — Dec. 21. At Sudbury, 
aged 90, John Barnard, esq. 

Dec. 31. At the rectory, Stanton, 
the wife of the Rev. G. Bidwell. 

At Rendlesham hal!, aged 34, the Rt. 
Hon. Eliza-Charlotte Lady Rendlesham, 
She was the eldest daughter of the late 
Sir G. Prescott, Bart. ; was married first 
in Dec. 1827 to James Duff, esq. only 
son of Gen. Sir James Duff, and second 
in June 1838 to Lord Rendlesham. 

Surrey. — Oct.. William Sparkes, 
esq. of Guilford, Banker; nephew to 
Richard Sparkes, esq. who died in 1838, 
He committed suicide from distress of 
mind occasioned by the failure of the bank. 

Nov. 3. At Stagbury park, aged 85, 
Thomas Walpole, esq. nephew to the 
first Earl of Orford. He was called to 
the bar by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, June 4, 1779, and was subsequently 
Envoy at the Court of Munich. He 
married in 1803 Lady Margaret Perceval, 
8th dau. of John 2d Earl of Egmont, by 
whom he has left issue five sons and two 
daughters. 


At Nottingham, 
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Dec. 22, At Sandgates, near Chertsey, 
Anna-Maria, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late J. Wightwick, esq. 

At Ripley, aged 83, Caleb Beaumont 
Readshaw, esq. 

Dec. 28. At Mordon Lodge, aged 81, 
- relict of W. Cummins, esq. of Cheap- 
side. 

Jan. 1. At Godalming, aged 70, Henry 
Woods, esq. solicitor, upwards of 40 years 
a member of the profession, and 15 years 
coroner for the western division of the 
county. 

At Esher, aged 82, Ann, relict of the 
late Henry Frogley, esq. of Hounslow. 

Jan. 13. At Richmond, aged 86, Mrs. 
Ann Nicols, widow of D. Nicols, esq. of 
Nottingham place. 

Jan. 15. At Lisleworth Lodge, Esher, 
aged 81, J. L. Smither, esq. 

SussEx.—Dec. 25. At Brighton, aged 
73, Mary, relict of James Clay, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Burwash, aged 87, Mrs. 
Anne Hussey. 

Dec. 28. At Hastings, James Saw- 
yers Cates, esq. late Capt. in the 53d 
Regt. 

Lately. At Worthing, in her 20th 
year, Jane, dau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
the Hon. Philip Wodehouse. 

Jan. 7. At East Court, aged 79, 
Edward Cranston, esq., one of the 
Deputy Lieutenants of the county, and 
a magistrate upwards of 40 years. 

At Brighton, aged 71, Sophia, relict 
of Thomas Chamberlain, esq. 

Jan. 8. At Brighton, aged 57, Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the late J. C. Weekes, 
M.D., Rochester, and wife of E. W. 
Austin, surgeon. 

Jan. 9. At Albourne-place, aged 73, 
Anne Dalzell, relict of Charles Thom- 
son, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Brighton, Fanny Blanch 
Catharine, only dau. of the late Francis 
Bacon, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Brighton, aged 82, Mrs. 
Everitt, relict of Col. T. C. Everitt. 

Jan. 18. At Brighton, aged 81, Ann, 
relict of Robert Coock, esq. of Hunting- 
don. 

Jan. 19. At Northiam, aged 90, Miss 
P. Frewen. 

Jan. 20. At Brighton, aged 80, John 
Stockwell, esq., formerly ot the East 
India Company’s Service, in which he 
passed 46 years. 

Warwick.—Dec. 23. At Breedon 
House, near Birmingham, John Lane 
Snow, esq. 

At Leamington, Eliza Lucy, second 
dau. of the late John Morris, esq. of 
Baker-st. Portman-sq. 

Lately, At Leamington, aged 6], Mrs. 
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Frances Bayley, sister of Archdeacon 
Bailey, Rector of Westmeon. 

Jan. 1. At Hockley, Marianna, 
eldest dau. of the late William James, 
esq. formerly of Warwick, and afterwards 
of London, solicitor, land agent, and 
civil engineer. 

Jan. 6. At Edgbaston, near Bir- 
mingham, aged 70, Ann, wife of Josiah 
Richards, esq. 

Jan. 11. At the Rectory, Margaret 
Augusta, wife of the Rev. T. Moseley, 
rector of St. Martin’s, Birmingham. 

Jan. 15. At Leamington, aged 58, 
Mrs. Jane Mackay, widow of Lieut.- 
Gen. Mackay, of the East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

Witts.—Dec. 30. At Clarendon Park, 
aged 30, Lady Hervey Bathurst. Her 
ladyship was eldest dau. and co-heiress 
of the late Walter Smythe, esq., was 
married in 1832, to Sir Frederick H. 
H. Bathurst, Bart., by whom she leaves 
issue a son and a daughter. 

Jan.2. At Rowde, aged 76, Sarah, 
last surviving dau. of James Sutton, esq. 
formerly of Devizes. 

Jan. 6. At the parsonage, Downton, 
aged 30, Ann, wife of W. P. Shuck- 
burgh, esq. 

Jan,7. At Lydiard Tregez, aged 65, 
Martha, widow of the Rev. John Collins, 
late of Betterton, Berks. 

Jan. 10. At West Wick, near Pew- 
sey, aged 15, Sarah, youngest dau. of 
John Goodman, esq. 

Jan. 18. Atthe house of her son-in- 
law, Lake House, aged 86, Mary, relict 
of Henry Hinxman, esq. of Ivychurch 
house, near Salisbury. 

Jan.20. At Cole Park, aged 81, Peter 
Harvey Lovell, esq. 

York.—Dec. 22. At Stapleton Park, 
near Pontefract, aged 42, J. W. Barton, 
esq- 

Dec. 31. At Campsmount, Emily 
Sarah, wife of George Cooke Yar- 
borough, esq. 

Jan. 2. At Walton House, Wakefield, 
aged 79, P. Walton, esq. 

Jan. 5. At Cottingham, aged 68, Ste- 
er Gee, esq. of that place, and of 

ridlington Quay. 

Jan. 11. At Hickleton, near Doncas- 
ter, Anne, wife of Sir Francis Lindley 
Wood, Bart. She was the eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of Samuel Buck, esq. Re- 
corder of Leeds, was married in 1798, 
and has left issue Mr. Charles Wood, 
M.P. late Secretary to the Admiralty, 
one other son, and one daughter, the wife 
of J. W. Childers, esq. M.P. 

Jan. 13, At Hull, Mary Jane, dau, of 
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James Graburn Marris, esq. of Somers 
st. Hyde Park-sq. 

Wates.—Jan. 14. Aged 75, Mrs. 
Price, widow of the Rev. Samuel Price, 
of Bridgend, Glamorgan. 

Lately. At Tregolan, aged 95, E. 
Jones, known by the name of “the 
Warrener,” leaving children, grandchild. 
ren, great-grandchildren, and great-great- 
grandchildren, to the number of 180. 

Dec.15. At Black Hall, in the co. of 
Montgomery, Charles Jones, esq. for 
many years a highly-respected medical 
practitioner in Banbury. 

ScorLanD. — Nov. 16. At Carse 
House, Argyleshire, Capt. John Camp. 
bell, of Drimnamuckloch. 

Nov. 26. At Edinburgh, Mr. Wil- 
liam Musgrave, eldest son of Antony 
Musgrave, M.D. of Antigua, in cense- 
quence of fever, caught in the discharge 
of his duties as clinical clerk in the Royal 
Infirmary. His remains were accompa - 
nied to the tomb by the Very Kev. the 
Principal of the University, most of the 
Medical Professors, and many of the 
eminent members of the profession in the 
city. 

Nov. 28. At Forbes, D. (4. Forbes, 
esq. of Culloden. Mr. Forbes was the 
great-grandson of the celebrated Duncan 
Forbes, Lord President of the Court of 
Session at the stormy period of 1745. 

Dec. 16. At Crummock, near Beith, 
aged 23, James Dobie, jun. esq. W.S. 

Dec. 18. At Dunure, in the co, Ayr, 
aged 85, Mrs. Kennedy, widow of T. 
Kennedy, of Dunure, and mother of the 
Right Hon, T. F. Kennedy. 

Dec. 19. At Edinburgh, Miss Eliza- 
beth Sutherland Stuart, daughter of the 
late Hon. David Stuart, R.N. son of 
James, eighth Earl of Moray. 

Dec. 20. _ At Mormand-house, co. 
Aberdeen, James Strachan, esq. M.D. 
Inspector General of Army Hospitals. 
This highly respected officer served his 
country in every quarter of the world for 
a period of forty-four years with distinc- 
tion, 

Jan. 7. At the seat of Henry Mon- 
teith, esq. Carstairs, Lanark, Mary Anne, 
second dau. of the late W. H. Cannon, 
esq. formerly of Reading, Berks. 

Lately. Dugald Moore, the well- 
known Scottish poet. 

IRELAND.—Dee. 26. At Limerick, 
aged 81, Col. Henry Anderson O*Don- 
nell, C.B. late of the East India Com. 
pany’s service, and father of Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Charles R. O*Donnell, Military Se. 
cretary to the Commander of the Forces 
in Canada. 
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Lately. In Dublin, aged 85, Major 
Henry Charles Sirr, a magistrate of the 
Head Police Office. He was father of 
the Rev. Joseph Sirr, and Mr. Henry 
Charles Sirr, of Lincoln’s-inn, London. 

East Inpies.—Oct. 7. At Nellore, 
Madras, Lieut. James Forbes Elliot, 
N. I. second son of James Elliot, esq. of 
Wolflee, North Britain. 

Oct. 7. At Mhow, in the Malwa 
country, aged 34, Capt. J. S. Grant, of 
the Bombay Engineers. 

Oct. 18. At Bombay, C. E. Stewart, 
esq. Civil Service, eldest son of John 
Stewart, esq. of Beliadrum, co. Inver- 
ness. 

Oct. 19. At Belgaum, Major David 
Leith Arnott, 26th Madras N. I. 

Oct. 25. At Futtebpoor, aged 29, 
Douglas-Thompson, third son of J. F. 
Timins, esq. of Hilfield, Aldenham, 
Herts. 

Oct. 28. At Suez, on his passage t 
Bombay, in his 19th year, Frederick But- 
ler, third son of W. B. Sutton, esq. 
Hertingfordbury. 

Oct. 31. At Chowringee, Calcutta, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Luard, Military 
Secretary to the Commander-in- Chief. 

Nov. 2. At Aurungabad, aged 28, 
Emma, wife of N. A. Woods, esq. Sur- 
geon in the Hon, Company’s Service. 

Nov.7. At Simla Hills, Lieut.-Col. 
Robert Chambers, of the Bengal Army. 

Nov. 8. At Gogo, Guzerat, aged 27, 
Theophilus Clark, esq. Assistant Sur- 
geon in the Hon. Company’s Service. 

Nov. 9. At Calcutta, aged 30, Edward 
D'Oyly Barwell, esq. M.A. _barrister-at- 
law, eldest son of Edward Richard Barwell, 
esq. late of Bengal civil service, now 
of West Leigh, Hants. He was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple, Nov. 21, 
1834. 

At Mussorie, near Degra, Bombay, 
Lieut.-Col. George John Shadwell, late 
of the 7th Regt. Native Cavalry, younger 
brother of the Vice-Chancellor of Eng- 
land. 
Nov. 10. At Calcutta, Adolph Wil- 
liam Muller, esq. (son of the late Johan- 
nes Muller, esq.) formerly partner of 
Messrs. brothers Bethmann, of Frank- 
fort on the Maine, and son-in-law of the 
late Wm. Blackall Simonds, esq. of 
Caversham rectory, co. Oxford. 

Nov. 21. At Bombay, Amelia Char- 
lotte, relict of Major David Supple, 17th 
Light Dragoons, and youngest daughter 
of the late Field Marshal John Shadwell 
Connell, of Rio de Janeiro. 

Nov. 29, At Bombay, Edw. Mundy 
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Wood, esq. Lieut.-Col. of the Ist Euro- 
pean regt. and Secr. to Government in 
the Military and Naval departments, son- 
in-law of John Durant, esq, of Poole. 

Lately. At Maumain, aged 20, Lieut. 
J. Elkington, of her Majesty’s 62nd 
Regt. eldest son of J. G. Elkington, 
esq. surgeon, of the 17th Lancers, and 
late of Bath. 

At Calcutta, aged 25, Rhece Williams, 
esq. of Dursley, Glouc. 

West Inpies.—Oct. 20. At Jamaica, 
aged 20, Hymer Andrew Cohen, eldest 
son of Andrew Cohen, esq. of Exeter. 

Nov. 18. At Jamaica, Mr. James R. 
M‘Culloch, third son of James M, 
M‘Culloch, esq. of Ardwall, North Bri- 
tain. 

Asroap.—Aug. 18. On board her 
Majesty’s ship Wellesley, in the China 
Seas, Charles Wheatley Newbolt, esq. 
mate of that ship, youngest son of the 
late Sir John Henry Newbolt, Chief 
Judge at Madras. 

At Sidney, aged 20, Egbert Leonardus, 
eldest son of E. Smith, esq. of Kent- 
terr. Regent’s Park. 

Oct. 31. At the university of Char- 
lotte’s-ville, Virginia, aged 43, Professor 
Charles Bonnycastle, many years pro- 
fessor of that institution. 

Nov. 4. At Rome, after the birth of 
a son, who expired shortly after, Char- 
lotte Sherwin, wife of Edward Markham, 
esq. and eldest dau. of the late John 
Longden, esq. of Bramcote Hills, Notts. 

Nov, 28. At Tours, in France, Tho- 
mas Henderson. esq. of Press, N.B. 

Dec. 3. At Madrid, aged 61, Samuel 
Oviatt, esq. 

In Algeria, aged 24, M. H. Gorman, 
eldest son of M. A, Gorman, esq. of 
Baker-st. London. 


Dec. 21. At Rue d’Agusseau, Paris, 
aged 74, J. Lowndes, esq. formerly of 
Arthurlie, Renfrew, North Britain. 


Dec. 22. At Sienna, in Italy, John 
Waddington, esq. only son of the late 
Samuel Waddington, esq. of Leman-st. 

Lately. Near Férigueux, aged 117, an 
old soldier, who fought in the famous 
battle of Fontenoy. His wife, who sur- 
vives him, is 98. 

Dec. 22. At Pisa, aged 19, Charlotte 
Anne, dau. of the late Albert Forster, 
esq. 

Dec. 24. At St. Quentin, France, 
Ann, widow of Wm. Bell, esq. of Char- 
terhouse-sq. 

Lately. Aged 81, her Serene High- 
ness the Dowager Princess of Reuss 
Keestritz, daughter of Prince Henry 
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Reuss d’Ebersdorf, widow of Prince 
Henry of Reuss-Schleiz- Keestritz, who 
died the 22d Sept. 1814, mother of the 
present prince, and great-aunt to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Dec. 26. At Geneva, after giving birth 
to a son, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
John William La Touche, Rector of 
Mountrath, Ireland, and eldest dau. of 
Alexander Bowker, esq. of King’s Lynn. 

Dec. 30. At Florence, aged 28, Lieut. 
Popham, of the Royal Horse Artillery. 

At Naples, John Middleton Baines, 
esq. fourth son of the late Rev. J. J 
Baines, Vicar of Cainham, Salop. 
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Lately.—At Pisa, Sophia, wife of 
Martin Lindsay, esq. and youngest dau. 
of the late Jonathan Harrison, esq. of 
Lewes, Sussex. 

At Toronto, Capt. F. Halkett, of the 
Coldstream Guards, military secretary to 
Sir G. Arthur, and eldest son of Gen, 
Sir Hugh Halkett. 

At Paris, Sir E. Smith, M.D. physi- 
cian to Lord Normanby as Viceroy of 
Ireland, and author of several professional 
works. 

At Leipsic, aged 68, the Princess Vic- 
torine of Schoeenburg- Waldenburgh. 

At St. Pierre, aged 86, C. Lewis, esq. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, Dec. 29, 1840, to Jan. 19, 1841. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 122|50 and 60 119 
Males 413} g93| Males 56521173 AY 5 and 10 50| 60 and 70 127 
Females 390 Females 608§° ‘ 2 J10 and 20 34) 70 and 80 112 

= )20 and 30 74|80 and 90 54 
Whereof have died under two years old.. 276 — f 30 and 40 86|90 and 100 8 
40 and 50 107 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Jan, 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
e £ia Bis dian 2484 & i a & 
60 6 | 32 6 | 21 6433 6 |40 7 {40 3 














PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 22. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. to 9/.—Kent Pockets, 5/. to 15/. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 25, 
Hay, 4. to 5/.—Straw,1/. 18s. to 2/. 2s.—Clover, 5/. to 61. 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef......cesseressessees 3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 25. 
Mutton ....48, 2d. to 5a 2d. Beasts......c000..0 2754 Calves 43 
Vee ...:c0rcece-cossesess 5s. Od. to 6s, Od. Sheep........-. 20,540 Pigs 452 
POT oissceessvesoveced 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 





COAL MARKET, Jan. 25. 
Walls Ends, from 17s. to 25s. 9d. perton. Other sorts from 17s. to 23s, 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tali ..v, 51s. Yellow Russia, 48s. 
CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 10s. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 








Birmingham Canal, 200. Ellesmere and Chester, 82.——Grand Junction 143. 
—— Kennet and Avon, 25. Leeds and Liverpool, 770. Regent’s, 10. 
~— Rochdale, 87.——London Dock Stock, 68. St. Katharine’s, 973.—— East 
and West India, 97%. London and Birmingham Railway, 171.——Great 




















Western, 90.——London and Southwestern, 55}. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 65.——West Middlesex, 994. Globe Insurance, 122,— Guardian, 
37. —— Hope, 53.——Chartered Gas, 59.——Imperial Gas, 58.——Pheenix Gas, 


344 ——London and Westminster Bank, 22, Reversionary Interest, 110. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn, 
From December 26, 1840, to January 25, 1841, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. i Fahrenbeit's Therm. 
is oO . . 


Weather. 


8 o’cloc 
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Night. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


29, 1840, to January 27, 1841, both inclusive. 
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1, Bank Buildings, London, 
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